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Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information? 


It’s  not  only  the  news  of  battlefronts  and  political 
struggles,  of  foreign  events  rnd  national  affairs  that 
people  want  every  day.  It’s  the  news  of  happenings 
close  at  home,  too.  It’s  the  news  of  what’s  going  on  in 
the  town  they  live  in,  among  the  people  they  know. 


And  it’s  the  news  about  the  new  price  ceilings,  the 
new  city  tax  rate,  the  new  salvage  campaign,  the  new 
local  ordinance  on  bicycling  after  dark.  It’s  how  many 
points  the  butcher  must  have  today  for  pork  chops, 
where  and  when  to  get  the  new  ration  books,  and  how 
to  fill  out  those  new  income  tax  returns. 


It’s  the  news  of  the  local  boys  in  service,  Mrs.  Foster’s 
second  marriage,  the  Jones’s  first  baby,  the  fight  at  the 
common  council  meeting,  the  high  school  team’s  vic¬ 
tory,  the  accident  on  Central  Avenue,  the  robbery  on 
Main  Street,  the  new  minister  at  the  Methodist  church, 
the  new  shipment  of  potatoes  at  the  grocery  store,  the 
new  hats  at  the  Bon  Ton. 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information 
and  most  of  their  wartime  guidance?  And  isn't  that 
naturally  the  best  place  to  inform  people  of  your 
products  and  services,  your  wartime 
activities  and  your  postwar  plans? 


Tkis  advertittBient,  prepared  by  tbe  Bareaa  of  Advertuinf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  published  by  the  Cbicago  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers. 
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{  United  Press  war  correspondents  have  those  qualities. 
They  are  expert  and  hardy  men.  On  them  United  Press  relies 
to  bring  today’s  news  from  the  front  lines  to  the  front  page. 


BURMA — A  Kachin  nativ* 
_  kibitzes  os  Darrell  Berrigon 
jots  down  notes. 


FRONT  LINES 
FRONT  PAGE  .. . 

All  war  correspondents  have  access  to  much  the  same  news. 
But  the  skill  with  which  they  report  it  depends  on  themselves 
—their  trained  abilities,  the  length  and  variety  of  their 
experience,  their  ruggedness  of  body  and  spirit,  essential 
to  battlefront  service. 


NEW  BRITAIN  — Aboard  a 
troopship  off  Bougainville,  * 
Ralph  Teatsorth  writes  his 
report. 
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Praise  like  this  is  gratifying  —  but  not  unusual. 

It  is  typical  of  the  way  important  people  all 
over  the  country  feel  about  The  Times.  For 
that  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  cross- 
section  of  the  nation's  leaders  —  men  and 
women  at  the  top  in  business,  professional  and 
social  life  —  who  were  asked  this  one  question: 
"What  is  your  favorite  newspaper  and  why?" 
Four  times  as  many  preferred  The  Times  as 
any  other  newspaper. 

And  because  The  New  York  Times  wields  such 
tremendous  influence  among  men  and  women 
whose  ideas,  thinking  and  buying  influence 
millions  of  others,  it  is  a  powerful  medium  for 
advertisers  who  want  these  people  as  friends 
now,  as  customers  after  the  war. 

Sljje  JCeto  Jffark  SinteiS 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fobraary  19.  1944 
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Allen  Says  “Bureaucrats” 
Hamper  Efforts  of  OWI 


Ex-OWI  News  Chief  Says  Alphabet 
Agencies,  Others,  Foil  in  News  Role 
By  CHARLES  L.  ALLEN 


• 

The  author  oi  this  article 
served  the  OWI  for  more  than 
a  year,  leaving  on  Jan.  1  to 
resume  his  duties  os  Assistant 
Dean  and  Director  of  Research 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University. 
While  with  the  OWI  he  filled 
the  roles  of  Consultant  to 
George  Lyon.  Chief  of  the  Rural 
Press;  Assistant  Chief;  and 
wos  for  several  months  Chief 
of  the  News  Bureau.  This  is 
his  first  comment  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  situation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  be  published  since  he 
left  the  OWI.  (The  Mr.  Lyon 
referred  to  in  the  article  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  this  week. 
—Ed.) 

• 

IF  President  Roosevelt  actually 
wants  the  American  people  to 
get  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  make  some  rather 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  information  setup. 

Chiefly,  these  changes  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  divisions  of  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  agencies,  and  some  in  the 
news-  and  picture-handling  di¬ 
visions  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

Some  of  the  most  significant 
alterations,  however,  must  be 
made  in  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  or,  more  exactly,  in 
its  relations  with  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government. 

Changes  Necessary 
In  my  opinion,  these  changes 
must  include: 

A.  Moving  Elmer  Davis  to  the 
White  House. 

B.  Establishing  a  member  of 
the  OWI  News  Bureau  as  Infor¬ 
mation  Chief  of  each  alphabeti¬ 
cal  agency. 

C.  Stationing  an  OWI  news¬ 
man  in  the  Pentagon  and  one  in 
the  Navy  Building. 

D.  Sending  George  Lyon, 
present  Deputy  Director  for 
Army  and  Navy,  to  the  battle- 
fronts. 

Consider  these  suggestions  one 
by  one: 


A.  Sending  Elmer  Davis  to  the 
White  House: 

I  have  no  idea  whether  Elmer 
Davis  would  enjoy  living  at  the 
White  House,  but  now  that  it  is 
rumored  that  Harry  Hopkins 
has  vacated  a  desirable  suite  of 
rooms,  Mr.  Davis  should  be  the 
next  logical  occupant. 

‘  For  that  matter,  he  should 
have  been  living  at  the  White 
House,  figuratively  at  least,  since 


Charles  L.  Allen 


that  day  in  1942  when  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  asked  him  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  government’s 
information  machinery. 

Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Davis  knew  that  there  was  chaos 
and  that  it  would  require  a 
fully  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing  boss  as  well  as  a  dili¬ 
gent  and  skillful  workman  to 
place  the  government  informa¬ 
tion  outlets  on  an  orderly  basis. 

Mr.  Davis  hasn’t  always  had 
the  understanding  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  old-fashioned 
backing  that  any  man  would 
need,  regardless  of  how  capable 
he  is,  to  do  this  job.  Some  one 
has  said  that  he  should  have 
been  the  “Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion,”  that  is  to  say,  an  official 
ranking  with  the  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers. 

I  don’t  believe  that  would 
have  been  necessary  if  he  had 
been  regarded  as  exactly  what 
his  title  says:  “Director  of  In¬ 


formation”  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  seems  obvious — that  is  it 
seemed  obvious  to  most  of  the 
American  people —  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  for  the 
U.  S.  should  always  have  been 
an  indispensable  member  of  the 
President’s  entourage  on  every 
trip  he  made,  whether  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  • 

Quebec  was  certainly  enough 
proof  of  this  almost  axiomatic 
principle — that  the  chief  infor¬ 
mation  official  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  on  the  scene  of 
action  when  big  news  is  break¬ 
ing. 

But  if  further  demonstration 
were  needed,  we  got  it  when  the 
Cairo  story  broke  out  of  Lisbon 
and  we  had  to  sit  on  the  story 
( long  since  received  and  lying 
on  our  desks  waiting  for  Mr. 
Early's  deadline  which  was  at 
7:30  p.  m.  the  next  evening) 
while  we  knew  that  everybody 
in  the  world  except  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  knew  about  that  con¬ 
ference. 

Teheran  made  the  pile  higher. 
Mr.  Davis  visited  the  White 
House  several  times,  but  inci¬ 
dents  like  those  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected,  they  must  be  prevented. 
If  he  had  been  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  these  unfortunate  incidents 
would  not  have  happened. 

I  don’t  want  to  commit  Mr. 
Davis  to  anything,  but  we  still 
should  reserve  that  Hopkins 
suite  for  the  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Another  Reason  Studied 

B.  Establishing  a  member  of 
the  OWI  News  Bureau  as  Infor¬ 
mation  Chief  of  each  alphabeti¬ 
cal  agency: 

’The  News  Bureau  is  that  part 
of  OWI  which  actually  has  the 
job  of  “clarifying  and  coordinat¬ 
ing”  the  news  of  the  War  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  other  departments 
of  the  government.  The  men 
on  its  Domestic  News  Desk  have, 
to  my  mind  (and  I  was  close  to 
their  operation  for  more  than 
a  year),  the  most  undesirable 
job  in  the  entire  war  effort. 

The  humiliation  and  discour¬ 
agement  that  those  boys  take, 
day  in  and  day  out.  from  certain 
unreasonable  information  func¬ 
tionaries  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  government  is  vicious 
abuse  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  most  patriotic 
war  worker. 

The  Information  Chief  of  each 
war  agency,  of  each  old  line 
department  that  issues  war  news 
should  be  responsible  to  the 
News  Bureau  of  OWI.  When  he 
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is — and  not  until  then — will  the 
American  people  really  get  news 
out  of  those  information  divi¬ 
sions. 

At  present  the  men  on  OWI’s 
Domestic  News  Desk  are  forced, 
by  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  system,  to  “play  it  by  ear,” 
as  they  say,  or  in  other  words, 
to  Depend  On  A  System  op 
Government  Handouts. 

As  one  prominent  OWI  official 
said  to  me:  “All  we  know  is 
what  we  read  in  the  handouts 
that  come  to  our  desk.” 

No  newspaper  in  the  world 
could  serve  its  reading  public 
if  it  were  required  by  order  or 
regulation  to  wait  for  publicity 
agents  to  bring  in  the  news  of 
the  day.  Yet  that  is  what  the 
OWI  has  to  do  for  9/lOths  of  its 
output. 

'liie  other  1/lOth  (which  con¬ 
sists  of  reports  dug  up  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  News  Bureau  reporters) 
is  extremely  important,  but  it 
in  no  sense  purifies  the  great 
body  of  press  releases  that  come 
over  from  other  agencies. 

Prima  Donnas  Protest 

True,  the  OWI  News  Desk 
tries  to  clarify,  coordinate,  and 
edit  this  volume  of  stuff,  and  in 
any  given  week  may  catch  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  errors,  but  you 
should  hear  the  shrieks  and 
groans  that  rise  to  heaven  from 
the  throats  of  the  prima  donnas 
who  write  these  stories  when 
anything  is  changed  by  the  desk. 

It  is  almost  worth  a  copyread- 
er’s  life  to  transpose  a  phrase  in 
some  of  those  yarns  and  one 
particular  member  of  the  fair 
sex  used  to  kill  a  whole  day  for 
the  desk  staff  whenever  they 
tried  to  make  one  of  her  leads 
partially  intelligible. 

The  boys  on  the  OWI  Domes- 
tice  News  Desk  are  the  last  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  American  pub* 
lie  and  utter  confusion. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  good 
newsmen  who  would  be  on  the 
owl's  payroll  and  responsible 
for  it.  and  who  would  be  in  real, 
as  well  as  nominal,  charge  of 
the  information  departments  of 
the  other  agencies. 

It  couldn’t  be  done?  Nonsense. 
It  was  partially  done  once,  in 
the  beginning  of  OEM.  and 
could  work  if  competent  per¬ 
sonnel  were  selected. 

If  it  were  we  might  begin  to 
get  out  the  real  news  instead  of 
that  part  of  it  which  shows  each 
agency  in  the  best  light.  OWI 
should  not  be  charged  with  keep¬ 
ing  the  American  people  in¬ 
formed  about  the  war  unless  it 
can  actually  be  a  reporter  of  war 
activities,  not  a  processor  of 
handouts. 

C.  Stationing  an  OWI  News¬ 
man  in  the  Pentagon  and  one  in 
the  Navy  Building: 

The  Pentagon  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Social  Security  Build- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ing  and  even  after  you  get  there 
it  takes  a  long  while  to  lind  your 
way  around  in  it.  More  things 
get  lost  in  that  building  than 
mere  people. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to 
sit  in  the  SSB  and  tell  what  has 
happened  lo  a  news  story  in  the 
Pentagon  or  even  in  the  Navy 
Building,  which  is  closer. 

In  fact,  the  OWI — charged,  re¬ 
member,  with  getting  the  news 
of  this  war  to  the  people — doesn’t 
stand  a  chance  of  knowing  what 
news  is  breaking  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  or  the  Navy  Building. 

To  be  frank  about  it,  the  OWI 
News  Bureau  had  a  terrible 
time  trying  to  keep  track  of  any 
one  of  its  own  special  stories 
that  has  been  sent  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon  for  "clearance”  with  Army 
officials. 

All  of  that  confusion,  in  my 
opinion,  is  unavoidable  under 
the  present  arrangement.  If  it 
is  ever  to  be  improved  the  OWI 
must  have  one  or  more  accredit¬ 
ed  newsmen  representing  it  in 
the  Army’s  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Navy’s  Press 
Room. 

And,  before  I  go  any  further, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  found  Gen¬ 
eral  Surles  always  ready  and 
willing  to  try  to  improve  the 
system. 

’The  General,  and  Colonels 
Fitzgerald.  Heppert,  and  Macy, 
with  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
deal,  are,  I  believe,  genuinely 
eager  to  get  out  the  news.  ’The 
bottlenecks  are  not  of  their 
making. 

I  also  found  Commanders  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  Robert  Allen  at  the 
Navy  Press  Room  most  coopera¬ 
tive.  and  was  especially  gratified 
at  the  actions  we  got  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Leland  P.  Lovette,  Captain 
Berry,  and  Commander  Beecher 
were  called  upon  to  remedy  the 
thoroughly  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
pardonable  stalemate  that  oper¬ 
ating  officials  in  the  Navy’s  pic¬ 
ture  division  had  thrown  the 
OWI  in  during  last  summer. 

Colonel  Curtis  Mitchell  and 
Major  Swarthout,  of  the  Army’s 
picture  service,  helped  us  a  great 
deal  in  getting  out  realistic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  war.  I’m  satisfied 
that  these  men  in  the  milita^ 
are  willing  to  do  their  part  in 
keeping  the  people  informed. 

But  the  public  will  never  get 
the  story  of  this  war  unless,  and 
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until,  a  newsman  (and  one  who 
isn’t  a  Soft  Susie)  can  be  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Pentagon  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  Navy  Building  with 
full  authority  to  see  the  news  as 
it  comes  in. 

Somewhere  in  the  military 
setup  a  representative  of  the 
civilian  population  should  have 
a  right  to  pass  upon  the  news 
that  civilians  ought  to  know. 
The  military  viewpoint  is  always 
the  viewpoint  of  the  soldier.  It 
has  to  be. 

And  yet  the  civilian  stake  in 
this  war,  tremendous  as  it  is, 
entitles  the  public  to  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  news  that  should  be 
published. 

Lyon  a  News  Veteran 

D.  Sending  George  Lyon  to 
the  battlefronts: 

George  Lyon  knows  news.  He 
doesn’t  have  to  see  it  to  know 
it;  he  smells  it.  He  knows, 
furthermore,  that  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  full  fiow  of  news 
from  the  battlefronts  to  the 
homefront  unless  you  have  an 
efficient  organization  near  the 
battlefronts  to  get  the  news  out 
and  on  its  way  back  home. 

CSeorge  cannot  sit  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  build  that  kind  of  or¬ 
ganization  any  more  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  could  stay  in 
Washington  perpetually  and 
handle  the  strategy  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Armies. 

Lyon  may  not  need  to  get  to 
the  actual  battlefronts,  but  he 
should  at  least  get  to  those  nerve 
centers  of  the  world  where  the 
great  news  of  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months  is  now  being 
generated. 

A  good  reporter  covers  his 
beat  with  regularity  and  method¬ 
icalness.  If  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  much  of  the  important  war 
news  breaking  in  the  next  few 
months,  a  well-oiled  system  of 
obtaining  news  facts  from  mili¬ 
tary  headquarters  in  all  parts  of 
the  job  the  •  OWI’s  newsmen 
could  do,  for  there  is  much  in¬ 
formation  of  vital  interest  to 
America  that  could  be  obtained 
from  civilians  and  civilian  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  lands  now  glittering 
on  our  war  maps. 

’These  are  not  all  of  the 
changes  that  could  be  made  in 
the  government’s  information 
machinery  if  its  output  were  to 
be  perfected  and  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  make  Americans  the 
best  informed  nation  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  the  chief 
ones. 

’They  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  Office  of  War 
Information  the  kind  of  smooth¬ 
functioning,  accurate,  efficient 
organization  that  the  public 
needs  if  its  knowledge  of  the 
war  is  to  keep  up  in  the  slight¬ 
est  measure  with  its  interest  in 
this  world-shaking  conflict. 

■ 

Marine  Aid  Lauded 

Services  rendered  in  behalf  of 
honorably  -  discharged  Marines 
re-entering  civilian  life  have 
won  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  a  citation  from  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  League,  Los  Angeles 
detachment.  The  newspaper  par¬ 
ticularly  was  praised  for  its  sup¬ 
port  of  legislation  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  aid  to  servicemen. 


Daily  Plays 
Vital  Role 
Aiding  Vets 

Ashlcmd  (Wis.)  Press  M.E. 
Had  Mustering-Out 
Forms  Prepared 

Ashland,  Wis.,  Feb.  15  —  A 
newspaper  and  its  press  wire  300 
frozen  miles  north  of  the  seat 
of  Wisconsin’s  state  government 
at  Madison,  was  the  source  of 
information  for  more  than  20,000 
discharged  Wisconsin  servicemen 
last  week  and  won  national  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Council  of  Defense  for  the 
Council’s  distribution  into  every 
county  in  the  state  of  mustering 
out  pay  application  forms  for 
veterans  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  information  was  re¬ 
leased  on  Feb.  9. 

Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense,  John  B. 
Martin,  wired  from  Washington 
to  John  B.  Chappie,  newly-elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
likewise  managing  editor  of  the 
Ashland  Daily  Press: 

Press  Aid  Lauded 

“We  congratulate  your  patriot¬ 
ism,  initiative  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  obtaining  and  distribut¬ 
ing  mustering  out  pay  forms  for 
veterans.  We  know  of  no  other 
State  Defense  Council  which  has 
taken  such  rapid  and  effective 
steps. 

Chappie  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Council’s  Veterans  Re¬ 
habilitation  Committee  before 
being  named  chairman  of  the 
Coimcil.  On  the  way,  as  he  was 
returning  from  his  election  at 
Milwaukee  to  his  home  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Feb.  4,  the  mustering  out 
pay  legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

Washington  warned  that  1,- 
300.000  veterans  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  since  December  6,  1941, 
and  that  delays  might  be  un¬ 
avoidable  in  handling  late  ap¬ 
plications. 

Chappie’s  newspaper  carried 
the  text  of  the  application  form 
received  over  the  United  Press 
wire  on  Feb.  5,  before  he  had 
returned  home. 

The  following  day,  Sunday, 
Feb.  6,  Ray  Engelke,  local  Ash¬ 
land  County  Veterans’  Service 
officer,  phoned  him  asking  if 
application  blanks  were  avail¬ 
able.  Chappie  offered  to  print 
some.  Then  he  decided  that  if 
one  service  officer  needed  them, 
this  was  true  all  over  the  state. 
’This  looked  like  a  state-wide 
service  that  Civilian  Defense 
could  do. 

Monday  morning,  Feb.  7,  the 
application  form  was  set  up  in 
the  Ashland  Daily  Press  Print¬ 
ing  Shop,  and  printing  began. 
About  10  o’clock  another  U.P. 
dispatch  arrived  which  gave  spe¬ 
cific  directions  as  to  how  and 
where  veterans  should  apply  to 
ensure  quick  action. 

Chappie  stopped  the  press, 
order^  the  1,500  copies  already 
printed  set  aside  for  use  as  copy 
paper,  and  started  over  again 
with  a  new  form  which  included 
the  address  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
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Finance  Office  at  Madison  to  i 
which  the  forms  should  be  sent  ' 
by  the  veteran. 

By  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  7, 
only  five  hours  alter  this  U.p’ 
dispatch,  thousands  of  printed 
copies  were  enroute  to  county 
civilian  defense  chairmen,  in 
each  of  the  states’  71  counties. 

’The  next  day,  from  all  over 
the  state,  scores  of  completed 
application  blanks  accompanied 
by  individual  certificates  of  serv¬ 
ice  were  on  their  way  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  Finance  Officer  for 
payment. 

As  a  result  it  is  expected  that 
Wisconsin’s  applications  will  be 
substantially  ahead  of  those  of 
many  other  states. 

Congratulations  from  service 
officers  and  county  chairmen 
from  all  over  the  sta*e  have  been 
received.  Civilian  Front,  the  na¬ 
tional  Civilian  Defense  weekly, 
is  featuring  the  W  i  s  c  o  n  si  n 
achievement  in  its  current  edi¬ 
tion. 

“If  I  had  not  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  access  to  the 
United  Press  wire  all  this  would 
have  been  impossible,”  Chappie 
said. 

■ 

Warns  on  Paper 

Washinoton,  Feb.  16  —  A 
House  Military  Affairs  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  been  told  by  E.  W. 
Tinker,  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  that  disas¬ 
trous  conditions  in  the  paper 
and  container  supply  will  be 
invited  unless  action  is  taken  to 
defer  woodsmen  from  Selective 
Service  draft.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  has  the  proposal  under  con¬ 
sideration  because  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  same  result 
through  Selective  Service  head¬ 
quarters  and  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  regulation  have  not 
been  effective. 

No  Soldier  Poll 

Washington,  Feb.  16 — Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary 
of  War,  told  a  press  conference 
today  no  polls  of  opinion  have 
been,  or  will  be,  taken  among 
men  in  the  armed  services.  Both 
policy  and  regulation  prohibit 
such  a  canvass,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  executive  said.  Chairman 
Spangler,  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  made  head¬ 
lines  recently  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  results  of  a  poll 
taken  among  soldiers  in  England 
showed  a  heavy  trend  toward 
his  party. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  20-21 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phillips  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  20  22  —  Advertising 
Managers’  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assn.,  joint  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Kimball,  , 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Feb.  24-25 — Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Gunter  Hotel,  San 
Antonio. 

March  6 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  ^th  annual  meeting, 
Hotel  Stacey-’Trent,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 
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No  Relaxing  of  Newsprint 
{Cuts,  Treanor  Tells  Inlanders 


Pulp  and  Paper  Are  No.  1  Items  on 
War  Schedule,  Publishers  Are  Told 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Feb  16 — Newspaper 
publishers  can  look  for  no  re¬ 
laxing  in  newsprint  restrictions, 
with  little  possibility  of  getting 
more  Canadian  puipwood  for 
print  paper  and  with  curtailed 
production  of  U.  S.  newsprint 
mills  likely  to  continue.  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  members 
were  told  here  foday  at  their 
60th  mid-winter  meeting. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of 
the  V^B  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division  and  vice-president 
of  the  Booth  Newspapers,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  print  paper  situation 
with  more  than  230  Inlanders  at 
today’s  closing  session.  He  de¬ 
clared  “no  raw  material  is 
more  valuable  today  than  wood- 
pulp.” 

War  Demands  on  Paper 
"This  is  not  entirely  because 
it  is  necessary  to  make  newsprint 
which  in  turn  makes  it  possible 
for  the  American  press  to  in¬ 
form  our  people  of  the  events  of 
the  day  in  complete,  timely  and 
1  as  accurate  a  manner  as  human 
qualities  will  permit,”  he  said. 
“It  is  because  wood  and  pulp 
are  today  in  greater  use  by  the 
military  than  ever  before.  Gen- 
I  eral  Somervell  remarked  in  a 
speech  in  New  York  last  week 
that  paper  was  used  in  some 
form  or  manner  in  over  700,000 
f  items  by  our  military  forces. 

“Today  our  Army  and  Navy 
are  using  twice  as  much  ton¬ 
nage  coming  from  pulp  and  wood 
as  are  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
i  country.  And  then  demands  are 

■  constantly  growing  and  being 
fulfilled.  No  one  can  question 

j  the  propriety  of  this.  Success¬ 
ful  prose'eution  of  the  war  comes 

■  first  with  everyone.  So  pulp 
must  first  be  allocated  to  meet 

I  these  needs  and  because  con¬ 
sumption  has  for  many  months 
prior  to  Jan.  1.  1944,  been  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  production,  inventories  in 
some  mills  have  been  below  a 
point  of  mill  operation.  Efforts 
are  constantly  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wood  cutting  and  pulp 
output  but  results  from  this  ac¬ 
tivity  are  slow  in  final  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Treanor  emphasized  that 
pulp  and  paper  are  today  the 
‘No.  1  items  on  our  whole  war 
schedule,”  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
a  relaxation  soon  of  the  WPB 
order  cutting  production  of  U.  S. 
newsprint  mills.  “Our  best  an¬ 
swer  at  the  moment  is  that  we 
can  foresee  no  such  relaxation 
soon,”  he  replied.  Shortage  of 
pulp  and  wood  made  it  necessary 
to  cut  production  in  U.  S.  mills, 
he  added. 

Answering  the  question  as  to 
how  much  newsprint  is  being 
granted  on  appeals  this  quarter 


as  compared  with  various  quar¬ 
ters  in  1943,  Mr.  Treanor  stated: 

“Thus  far  in  this  quarter, 
1,255  tons  have  been  granted  by 
the  Appeals  Board  to  27  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  establishing  this  year’s 
base,  every  newspaper  was  given 
increased  tonnage  in  proportion 
as  their  1942  circulation  average 
was  over  the  1941  circulation 
average.  In  cases  so  far  deter¬ 
mined  this  quarter  by  the  •  Ap¬ 
peals  Board  the  recommendation', 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  have  been  followed 
generally,  the  exceptions  being 
a  310-ton  grant  for  the  Chicago 
Times  and  a  128-ton  grant  to  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  which  were 
denied  by  the  Administrator  of 
Order  L-240  and  which  denial 
was  concured  in  by  the  Director. 
Appeal  tonnage  granted  for  1943 
was  57,202,  first  quarter;  49,544. 
second  quarter;  60,286.  third 
quarter;  and  31,692,  fourth  quar¬ 
ter.” 

Considerable  interest  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  30-pound  paper,  with 
several  Inlanders  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities  reporting  satisfactory 
printing  results  as  compared 
with  32-pound  paper. 

30-Pound  Paper 

It  was  reported  that  Canadian 
mills  are  apparently  reluctant 
to  manufacture  30-pound  paper 
unless  a  higher  differential  in 
price  is  attained.  U.  S.  mills 
making  the  lighter  weight  paper, 
report  a  production  loss  of  about 
7%  and  through  experimentation 
are  reducing  the  number  of  ma¬ 
chine  breaks,  which  were  preva¬ 
lent  during  early  stages  of  mak¬ 
ing  30-pound  paper. 

While  there  was  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  30-pound  paper  from  the 
standpoint  of  strike  through  on 
the  sheet,  several  publishers  said 
that  the  amount  of  strike 
through  was  not  serious  enough 


to  make  any  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  printing  quality.  The 
importance  of  30-pound  paper, 
as  a  wartime  substitute,  revolves 
around  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  wiil  permit  more  paper 
per  cord  of  wood,  rather  than 
more  paper  per  ton  of  newsprint, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Inlanders  also  devoted  a  spe¬ 
cial  roundtable  to  peacetime  pos- 
sibilties  of  FM  stations  in  small 
cities.  Lewis  W.  Herzog,  man¬ 
ager  of  WTMJ,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  radio  station,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  secretary-treasurer  of  FM 
Broadcasters,  Inc.  He  explained 
that  Frequency  Modulation 
makes  possible  the  establishment 
of  a  large  number  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  various  commimities 
able  to  support  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  The  average  newspaper 
could  establish  an  FM  station 
with  sufficient  power  to  cover 
the  immediate  territory  in  which 
the  newspaper  circulates,  he 
said. 

Most  of  the  AM  set  owners  are 
potential  FM  purchasers  in  the 
post-war  period,  he  stated  in 
predicting  a  bright  future  for 
this  type  of  radio  broadcasting. 
All  FM  licenses  granted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  are  issued  on  the  basis 
of  a  definite  market  area  to  be 
served  by  such  a  radio  station, 
he  explained.  He  predicted  that 
FM  stations  will  eventually  be 
part  of  national  radio  chains  just 
as  AM  stations  are  affiliated  with 
networks  today. 

Typo  Award  Winners 

Winners  in  the  Inland's  fifth 
annual  typography  contest  were 
announced  at  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sion,  with  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
awards  presented  to  the  20  win¬ 
ning  newspapers. 

Winners  of  the  typographic 
contest  follow: 

('luKN  — !,«•»«  Than  o.OOn  ('imilatiun 

First — Columbian  Mi.ssourian. 

Second  —  Rhinelander  Daily  News. 
Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Third — Monroe  Eveninir  Times.  .Mon- 
r<M‘.  Wis. 

Honorable  Mention  —  Daily  Times- 
Herald.  Carroll,  Iowa:  iiiel  New  I’Ini 
Dail.v  Journal.  New  I’lm,  .Minn. 

Class  H — 5,000  to  lO.tMIO  Cirriilalinn 


Inland  dlractort 
I.  to  r.:  (iMt- 
ad)  Franklin  D. 
Schuri,  South 
Band  Tribuna, 
sacy.  L.  Mitch- 
all  Whita,  Max- 
Ico  L  a  d  g  a  r  , 
p  r  a  s  .  ;  A.  C, 
Hudnutt,  Elyria 
Chronicia- Tala- 
gram,  chair- 
man;  Don  An- 
danoa,  Wixcon- 
lin  Stata  Jour¬ 
nal,  v.p.  Stand¬ 
ing:  C.  J.  Hunt, 
Faribault  Nawt; 
F.  Ward  Ju«t, 
Waukagan 
Nawi-Sun;  John 
Radmond,  Bur¬ 
lington  Rapubll- 
can;  WIlttM  f. 
Canfiald,  d  a  - 
puty  tacy-traai. 
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First — Iron  Mountain 
Iron  Mountain.  Mich. 
Second — Pont-Resistcr, 


Daily  News. 
Idaho  Falls. 


Id.i. 


^TTiird — (The  two  papers  l^low  w-cre 
tied  lor  third  place );  Bloomiiufton 
World-Telephone.  Bloommcton.  Inl.. 

Pern  Daily  Tribone.  Pern  Ind. 

Honorable  Mention— Kewanee  Star 
Courier.  Kewanee.  Ill. 

Class  C— 10.000  to  -JS.OOO  Circulation 
First — Freeport  Journal  Standard. 


Fiffport.  lU. 


—  Rochester  Post  -  Bulletin, 
Hrchester.  Minn. 

Honornblc  Mention  —  Warren  Tr^ 
une-ChronicIe,  W.nrren.  O,;  Kenoaha 
Eveninir  News,  Kenosha,  Wla, 

Class  n — More  Than  •J.5.0O0  Clreulatlon 

First — Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 

Second — Daily  Pantagraph.  Bloom- 
ington,  HI. 

Third — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Honorable  Mention  —  Cedar  Rapid, 
Gazette;  Flint  Journal. 


An  interesting  slant  on  the 
‘  newspaper  of  the  future”  was 
brought  lo  the  attention  of  In¬ 
landers  through  a  symposium  of 
opinion  presented  by  John  F. 
Lux.  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
publisher.  The  newspapers  of 
tomorrow  will  be  more  compact, 
with  shorter  stories,  more  pic¬ 
tures,  greater  use  of  color,  both 
editorially  and  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  with  the  possibility  of 
revolutionary  mechanical 
changes  as  an  outgrowth  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  war  materials, 
judging  from  comments  read  by 
Mr.  Lux. 


Roundtable  Fecrtuied 


Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  also  gave  In¬ 
land  publishers  some  pertinent 
post-war  problems  to  consider 
in  connection  with  the  future 
welfare  of  retail  advertisers. 

Mr.  Sizer  warned  his  audience 
that  distribution  is  the  crux  of 
the  merchandising  problem  in 
the  period  ahead.  Unless  distri¬ 
bution  methods  are  improved,  he 
said,  this  country  may  face  the 
paradoxical  situation  of  high 
production  and  rising  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

With  retailers  faced  with  the 
threat  of  government  surpluses 
being  dumped  into  the  retail 
market,  the  problem  of  recon¬ 
version  from  war  to  peace  time 
production  will  be  a  difficult  one 
for  large  and  small  retailers.  Mr. 
Sizer  stated. 

Publishers  can  help  retailers 
most  by  publishing  the  best 
newspaper  possible,  he  declared, 
asserting  that  while  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  may  be  responsible 
for  getting  the  advertising,  it 
is  really  the  editor  who  “sells  ’ 
the  space  used  by  advertisers. 

“It  is  the  editor  who  deter¬ 
mines  the  size  and  kind  of  audi¬ 
ence  that  your  newspaper  has  to 
offer  the  advertiser,”  said  Mr. 
Sizer.  "There  is  no  substitute 
for  good  journalism.” 

Mr.  Sizer  termed  newspaper 
advertising  the  “precision  bomb¬ 
ing”  medium  which  affords  the 
advertiser  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  “direct  sales  hits.” 
Merchants  today  must  feel  their 
market  through  their  fingertips, 
he  said,  in  telling  of  the  need  for 
continued  information  as  to  the 
character  of  newspaper  readers. 

Rate  trends,  advertising  policy 
problems  and  linage  building 
(Continued  on  page  49* 
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Canadians  Oppose 
30-lb.  Paper  for  U.  S. 

Industry's  Study  States  It  Would 
Reduce  Output,  Cause  Inequities 


CANADIAN  newsprint  manutac- 

turers  strongly  opposed  to 
manufacture  of  30-pound  paper 
for  export  to  the  U.S.,  this  week 
issued  a  report  outlining  reasons 
for  their  stand.  The  report  has 
been  presented  to  the  WPB. 

Objections  are  based  on  two 
main  conclusions,  as  outlined  in 
the  report  of  the  study,  issued 
by  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada: 

1.  The  switch  actually  would 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  supply  rather  than  the 
hoped-for  increase.  2.  It  would 
cause  inequities  between  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Net  Lou  oi  4*/3% 

While  production  of  30-pound 
paper  would  increase  yardage  by 
6  2/3  percent  per  ton  per  hour, 
it  was  explained,  adjustments  in 
speed  and  other  factors  would 
cut  total  tonnage  produced  by 
11  percent,  causing  a  net  loss  of 
4  1/3  percent  in  yardage  per 
hour,  in  the  case  of  a  complete 
changeover. 

If  both  the  heavier  and  the 
lighter  papers  are  manufactured, 
creating  two  standards,  it  was 
stated,  complications  would  arise 
in  distribution. 

Governmental  allocation  of 
the  supply  would  have  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  preference  of  individ¬ 
ual  publishers  in  many  cases. 

Or,  if  the  paper  were  to  be 
distributed  without  government 
direction,  depending  entirely  on 
varying  arrangements  between 
mills  and  consumers,  the  un¬ 
predictable  demands  would  con¬ 
fuse  manufacturers,  thereby  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  total  output. 

Moreover,  publishers  using 
the  32-pound  weight  would  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage, 
since  with  equal  weight  allot¬ 
ments  they  would  get  less  yard¬ 
age. 

The  Association’s  pamphlet 
answers  as  follows  the  questions 
that  have  been  or  might  be 
asked  by  newspaper  publishers: 

Q.  Why  can't  the  Canadian 
mills  make  a  30-pound  paper  for 
U.  S.  publishers? 

A.  They  can.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
problems  and  higher  prices 
could  take  care  of  other  factors. 

Q.  Then  why  do  Canadian 
manufacturers  seem  so  worried 
about  it? 

A.  Their  main  anxiety  is  to 
have  their  customers  know  in 
advance  that  results  are  likely 
to  be  bad.  They  don’t  want  to 
be  reproached  later  on.  If  cus¬ 
tomers  are  ready  to  take  the 
responsibility,  the  manufacturers 
have  no  great  worry. 

Q.  What  are  these  bad  results? 

A.  One  would  be  a  decrease, 
instead  of  an  increase  in  total 
Canadian  production.  The  other 
would  be  inequities  in  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  supply. 

Q.  But  hasn't  Canada  many 


idle  machines?  Why  can't  they 
be  used  to  make  up  the  loss? 

A.  Under  war  conditions,  the 
present  idle  or  part-time  ma¬ 
chines  in  Canada  either  haven't 
the  necessary  wood  or  power  re¬ 
sources  or  are  being  used  for 
other  essential  war  products. 
Canadian  operations  have  been 
carefully  distributed,  under  gov¬ 
ernment  direction,  to  yield  max¬ 
imum  supply  of  paper  and  pulp 
from  all  available  resources. 

Q.  Have  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  any  better  method? 
Are  they  doing  anything  to 
stretch  their  wood  supply? 

A.  Yes,  maximum  paper  per 
cord  of  wood  has  been  their 
main  aim.  They  have  regarded 
the  lightweight  method  as  un¬ 
sound.  Instead,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  two  other  methods  to 
.stretch  out  the  wood  supply: 
decreased  sulphite  content  and 
increased  use  of  filler. 

England's  Supply 

Q.  What  about  the  lightweight 
paper  Canada  is  making  for 
England? 

A.  Last  year  this  amounted  to 
one  percent  of  production.  It  is 
one  standard  weight  for  all 
English  consumers,  involving  no 
problems  of  inequities.  Its  whole 
purpose  is  to  save  shipping 
space,  regardless  of  wood  econ¬ 
omy. 

Q.  What  do  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  want? 

A.  They  want  to  maintain 
maximum  supply.  They  want 
every  customer  to  obtain  his 
fair  share.  They  want  to  be  un¬ 
der  no  reproach,  from  any  direc¬ 
tion,  for  ill-results  which  they 
believe  would  be  certain  to  fol¬ 
low  a  movement  toward  30- 
pound  newsprint  under  present 
conditions. 

The  report  claims  that  reduc¬ 
tion  of  sulphite  and  increase  of 
filler,  which  would  become 
largely  impracticable  with  a 
change  to  lighter  weight,  have 
yielded  4  percent  more  paper 
per  cord  of  wood.  Loss  of  these 
factors,  added  to  reduction  of 
machine  capacity  and  loss  of 
efficiency,  would  bring  about 
a  net  curtailment  of  9.4  percent 
in  tons  and  3.4  percent  in  yards, 
it  is  estimated. 

The  Canadian  Price  Board’s 
recent  announcement  that  Can¬ 
ada  can  supply  the  U.  S.  with 
200,000  tons  a  month  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1944  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that 
this  would  be  newsprint  of  32- 
pound  weight.  Of  this  amount, 
4  percent,  or  8,000  tons  is  the 
result  of  the  wood  extension 
program  now  in  effect. 

Estimated  results  of  the 
change  as  applied  to  total  pres¬ 
ent  production  are  shown  stat¬ 
istically  in  the  report.  The  tables 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Present  total  Canadian 
production,  on  the  32 -pound 


basis,  is  253,000  tons  a  month,  or 
5.271  million  square  yards. 

2.  Maximum  production  of  30- 
pound  newsprint,  based  on  total 
available  wood  supply,  would 
be  229,000  tons,  or  5,093  mil¬ 
lion  square  yards. 

3.  The  net  result,  therefore, 
would  be  a  loss  in  total  supply 
of  23,800  tons  a  month,  or  177 
million  square  yards,  9.4  percent 
and  3.4  percent  respectively. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  while 
the  figures  are  not  offered  as 
precise,  they  are  based  on  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  study. 

The  manufacturers  believe 
that  if  30-pound  newsprint  is  to 
be  supplied,  the  changeover  will 
not  be  complete,  according  to 
present  indications.  The  situa¬ 
tion  most  likely  to  develop,  they 
state,  is  that  both  weights  will 
be  supplied,  and  that  distribu¬ 
tion  according  to  weight  prefer¬ 
ences  will  not  be  under  govern¬ 
ment  direction. 

If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  total  output  may  be  even 
less  than  with  a  complete  switch, 
since  uncertainty  of  demand 
would  require  constant  machine 
adjustments,  thus  impeding  mill 
efficiency.  Without  a  firm  basis 
for  calculation,  predictions  as  to 
the  amount  of  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  would  not  be  possible. 

The  final  result  would  be.  for 
Canadian  manufacturers,  a  gen¬ 
eral  loss  of  operating  efficiency, 
and  for  U.  S.  publishers  ( a ) 
materially  reduced  total  supply, 
(b)  uncertainty  in  method  and 
amount  of  monthly  allocations, 
and  (c)  individual  inequities. 

To  Use  Job  Shop  Quota 
For  New  Newspaper 

First  issue  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Journal,  new  afternoon 
daily,  will  be  published  March 
17,  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  editor 
and  publisher,  announced  this 
week.  McKinnon  now  has  the 
tabloid  tri-weekly  Progress- 
Journal,  which  will  be  expanded 
into  a  standard-size  daily,  with 
three  editions  six  days  a  week. 

Denied  a  transfer  of  his  shop’s 
commercial  newsprint  quota  to 
a  newspaper  quota,  McKinnon 
said  he  will  keep  the  Journal 
under  jurisdiction  of  L-241,  the 
commercial  printing  order,  by 
refraining  from  applying  for  a 
second  class  mailing  permit.  All 
tonnage  which  has  been  used 
for  circulars  and  other  job  shop 
work  will  be  lumped  together 
for  publication  of  the  Journal, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  drawing  on  the  nation’s  news¬ 
print  pool,  McKinnon  declared. 

Harry  A.  Sites,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Valley  News 
Corp.,  San  Fernando,  Cal.,  of 
which  McKinnon  was  president 
until  selling  out  his  interest  last 
August,  will  be  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Journal.  John  Sha- 
han,  for  12  years  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Cal.)  Examiner,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager. 

Donald  H.  Harper,  managing 
editor  of  the  Progress- Journal; 
and  Frank  Thornton,  advertising 
manager,  will  retain  these  posts 
on  the  daily.  Eddie  Griffith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  Park 
( Cal. )  Signal,  will  be  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Other  executive  positions 
have  yet  to  be  filled. 

EDITOR  ft  PUI 


Fries  Marks  50  Years 
With  Ginn.  Times-Stor 

The  golden  anniversary  of  his 
service  with  the  Cinciniwi 
Times-Star  was  celebrated,  Feb 
8  by  George  Fries,  who  rose  dw- 
ing  the  past  50  years  in  true 
Horatio  Algier  manner  from 
mailing  room  boy  to  genenl 
manager  and  member  of  the 
board  of  a  great  newspaper. 

At  a  luncheon  celebrating  the 
occasion,  given  by  Times-Star 
department  heads,  the  colorful 
career  of  Fries  was  recalled. 
Fries  was  introduced  to  the 
newspaper  world  at  the  age  (d 
seven,  when  he  began  sellinj 
newspai^rs.  At  eleven  he  served 
for  a  brief  time  as  office  boy  for 
the  law  firm  of  Ellis  &  Kincaid, 
which  gained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  when  Ellis  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  in  the  McKin¬ 
ley  administration. 

At  the  age  of  12.  Fries  began 
his  career  with  the  Times-Stw  ar 
mailing  room  boy.  being  hired 
by  the  late  Chris  Rembold,  who 
later  became  general  manager, 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  thr 
board  of  the  Times-Star. 

Fries’  first  promotion  was  to 
that  of  clerk  in  the  business  of 
fice.  This  was  in  1895,  whentho 
price  of  the  Times  was  reduced 
to  a  penny  a  copy. 

In  1906  Fries  became  assistant 
bookekeeper  in  the  business  of 
fice,  then  bookkeeper  in  the  dr 
culation  department,  and  later 
circulation  manager.  Upon  tta 
death,  in  1926,  of  Henry  Mot 
Times-Star  business  manner 
Fries  took  over  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  office,  remaining  is 
business  manager  until  IttS 
when  Chris  Rembold,  then  80. 
“almost”  retired. 

Rembold  opened  the  door  of 
the  general  manager's  office  to 
Fries  in  1935,  but  remained  with 
the  Times-Star  as  treasurer  and 
board  member.  When  Rembold 
died  in  December,  1943,  at  the 
age  of  88,  Fries  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  Times-Star  direc 
tors,  in  addition  to  continuinj 
as  general  manager. 

Reduce  Tabloid  Size 

Beginning  March  6,  ’the  Chi- 
capo  Times’  tabloid  page  size 
will  be  reduced  from  its  presMt 
1,090  lines  to  1,000  lines,  consiit- 
ing  of  five  columns  of  200  linei 
each,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Leo  J.  Abrams,  Times  adver 
tising  director.  The  Times  col¬ 
umn  width  will  remain  12Vfe  ems. 
with  full-page  type  space  mear 
uring  10\^  by  14  3/16  inchei 
The  reduction  to  a  1,000-line 
page  will  bring  the  Times  into 
conformity  with  a  majority  of 
tabloid  newspapers  in  U.  S.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  remain  the  same. 
“This  mechanical  change  will  en¬ 
able  the  Times  to  save  approxi¬ 
mately  6%  of  its  current  use  d 
newsprint.”  said  Mr.  Abrams. 
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Union  Loses  Vote 

Los  Angeles  Times  pressroom 
employes  voted  51  to  9  against 
authorizing  the  A.F.L.  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  and 
Assistants’  Union  to  represent 
them  as  a  bargaining  agent.  Ilir 
election  was  held  Feb.  11  by 
order  of  the  NLRB  upon  petitiw 
of  the  union. 
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Small  Dailies  Linage 
Up  2.9%  in  ’43;  Local  Off 


NEBRASKA 

Grand  Island  Independent,  llastinps 
Tribune,  Lincoln  Journal-Star. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Claremont  Eagle,  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriof. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Long  Branch  Record,  Plainfield  Cour¬ 
ier-News. 


total  linage  among  small 

dailies  in  1943  recorded  a  gain 
of  2.9%  with  local  linage  pro¬ 
viding  the  setback,  a  loss  of 
1.4%.  according  to  an  Editor  & 
Pubusher  cross  section  survey 
just  completed.  This  compares 
with  a  12.5%  gain  for  the  year 
I  as  measured  by  Media  Records 
for  52  metropolitan  cities.  The 
E.  &  P.  survey  is  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  periodical  study  started 
in  September,  1943,  and  now 
planned  as  a  regular  feature 
every  six  months. 

Last  September,  linage  for  the 
smaller  than  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  revealed  a  4.3%  loss  in 
advertising  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1943.  Local  linage 
was  off  7.8%;  national  was  up 
3.3%  and  classified  8.9%. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  ad  campaigns 
brought  encouragement  to  many 
publishers  of  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

The  three  tabulations  pre¬ 
sented  herewith  offer  interesting 
comparisons.  The  2.4%  overall 
gain  for  evening  papers,  the  .8% 
increase  in  linage  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  and  the  step-up  of 
^8%  for  the  Simday  publica¬ 
tions  are  more  encouraging  than 
the  4.3%  loss  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1943. 

The  eight  months  gains  of 
6.8%  and  2.7%  in  national  linage 
for  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  steps  up  to  15.7%  and 
12.4%  respectively  for  the  12 
months,  while  the  eight  months 
loss  of  3.3%  for  the  Sunday 
papers  turns  into  a  19.4%  gain 
for  the  12  months. 

Classified  advertising  in  all 
three  divisions  continued  to  add 
its  high  percentages  of  increase 
to  the  complete  picture,  but  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  a 
10%  total  gain  in  any  one  group. 
It  came  close  in  the  Sunday 
group,  where  the  total  percen¬ 
tage  gain  was  9.8%. 

Local  linage  continued  to  feel 
the  effects  of  limited  stocks  on 
the  shelves  of  the  retailers.  In 
the  morning  field  the  loss  was 
6.8%  and  in  the  evening  group 
1.3%. 

In  studying  figures  of  this 
kind  it  is  advisable  to  go  beyond 
the  percentages  and  actually 
compare  the  linage  figures.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  we  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  grand  totals.  The 
1.4%  loss  in  local  linage  for  the 
combined  groups  is  actually  ( in 
agate  lines)  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  13.6%  gain  in  na¬ 
tional  linage.  In  the  evening 
paper  group  the  1.3%  loss  ac¬ 
tually  (in  agate  lines)  offsets 
more  than  70%  of  the  national 
gain  of  12.4%. 

In  the  morning  group  the 
6.8%  loss  of  local  linage  (in 
agate  lines)  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  15.7%  gain  in  na¬ 
tional.  In  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  the  7.7%  gain  in  local 
linage  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
million  lines  more  than  the 
19.4%  gain  in  national. 

The  cross  section  list  of  news¬ 


papers  used  in  this  siurvey  is  as 
follows: 

ALABAMA 
Florence  Times. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  .\rkinsas  Democrat, 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  News. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lons  Beach  Sun,  San  Jose  Mecury- 
Heraltf  and  News. 

COLORADO 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridaeport  Herald. 

DELAWARE 

Wilminaton  News  and  Journal- 
Every  Evening. 


FLORIDA 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  &  Sentinel, 
Orlando  5sentinel-Star,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent. 

ILLINOIS 

Centralia  Sentinel,  Elgin  Courier-News, 
Freeport  Journal-Standard,  Harrisburg 
Register,  Moline  Dispatch.  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Illinois  .State 
Register,  Sterling  Gazette,  Waukegan 
News-Sun. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart  Truth,  New  .Mhaiiy  Tribune, 
Terre  Haute  Star  and  Tribune. 


IOWA 

Ames  Tribune,  Burlington 
Gazette,  C^harles  City  Press, 
Times,  Oelwein  Register, 
Courier. 


KANSAS 


Hawk-Eye 

Davenport 

Ottumwa 


Arkansas  City  Daily  Traveler,  .\tchi- 
son  Globe,  Cbanute  Tribune.  Eldorado 
Times.  Hutchinson  News-Herald,  Topeka 
Capital  and  State  Journal. 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  Park  City  News,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald  and  Le.ader,  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat. 


MAINE 


Bangor  Commercial. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Times,  Brockton  Enterprise- 
Times,  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  Gloucester 
Times,  Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette,  Hav¬ 
erhill  Gazette,  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle. 


MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor  News-Palladium,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette,  Muskegon  Chronicle, 
Owosso  Argus-Press,  Pontiac  Press, 
Saginaw  News. 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea  Tribune,  .\ustin  Herald, 
Mankato  Free  Press. 


MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian, 
Poplar  Bluff  American  Republic,  .St. 
Joseph  Gazette  and  Nkws-Press. 
MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune  and  Leader. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Clovis  News-Journal,  Santa  Fe  News 
•Mexican. 

NEW  YORK 

.Auburn  Citizen-.Advertiser.  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press,  Geneva  Times,  Gloversville- 
Jobnstown  Herald  and  Leader- Repub¬ 
lican,  Rome  Sentinel. 

NORTH  C.VROLINA 
Charlotte  News,  Durham  Herald  and 
Sun,  Elizabeth  City  Advance,  Greens 
boro  News  and  Record,  Raleigh  News  & 
Ob.server,  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

NXIRTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum,  Minot  News. 

OHIO 

Canton  Repository,  Lima  News.  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times,  .Springfield  Sun  and  News. 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle. 

OKLAHO.MA 

Bartieville  Examiner  and  Enterprise. 
McAIester  News-Capital,  Ponca  City 
News,  Sapulpa  Herald. 

OREGON 
Klamath  Falls  Herald. 

PENNSYLV.1VNIA 
Allentown  Call  and  Chronicle.  .Mtuuna 
Mirror,  Jeannette  News-Dispatch,  Kit¬ 
tanning  Simpson’s  Daily  Leader  Times. 
Norristown  Times  Herald,  Shamokin 
News- Dispatch. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times,  Woonsocket  Call. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Columbia  Record,  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal. 

TEXAS 

Beaumont  Enter|>rise  and  Journal, 
Galveston  News  and  rribune.  Waco 
N'ews-Tribune  anil  Tinies-llerald,  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  Record  News  .and  Times. 

UT.XH 

Ogden  Standard- Examiner. 


VIRGINl.V 

Newport  News  Press  and  rinics- 
Herald. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Huntington  Herald- Dispatch  and  .-\d- 
vertiser,  Morgantown  Doirtinion-News 
and  Post. 


WISCONSIN 

.\ppleton  Post- Crescent,  .Madison  Cap¬ 
ital  Times. 


WYOMING 

lairaniie  Bulletin  and  Republican- 
Boomerang.  * 


3  Papers  on  Island 

Washington,  Jan.  19  —  Bou¬ 
gainville  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  only  a  short  time  but  al¬ 
ready  three  newspapers  are  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  area.  They  are 
the  Bougainville  Bugle,  the  Toro- 
kima  Times,  and  the  Piva  Press 
— all  mimeographed. 


28  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

Gain  or  %  Gain 

1942  1943  Loss  or  Loss 

National  .  16,438,148  19,024,510  2,586, . 162  G  15.7%  G 

Ixrcal  .  71,191,550  66.316.726  4.874.824  L  6.8%  L 

Clasified  .  15,978,734  19,168,028  3,189.294  G  19.9%  G 

Total  .  103,608,432  104.509,264  900.832  ti  .8%  G 


112  EVENING  N’EWSP.APERS 

National  .  47,504,790  53,406,705  5,901,915  G  12.4%  G 

Local  .  305.942,051  301,792.362  4,149.689  1,  1.37<i  L 

Classified  .  53,126,293  62.060.858  8,934,565  (1  16.7%  C 


Total  .  406,573,134  417,259,925  10,686,791  G  2.4%,  C. 


38  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

National  .  2,643,458  3,158.800  515,342  G  19.4%,  G 

Local  .  38,434,718  41.398,323  2.963,605  G  7.7%  G 

Classified  .  6.603,119  7,797,480  1.194,361  G  18.8%,  G 

Total  .  47,681,295  52,354,603  4.673.308  G  9.8%  G 


GRAND  TOTALS 

Gain  or  %  Gain 

1942  1943  Loss  or  Loss 

National  .  66,586,396  75,590,015  9,003,619  G  13.6%  G 

Local  .  415,568,319  409,507,411  6,060,908  L  1.4%  L 

Cla.ssified  .  75,708,146  89,026,366  13,318,220  G  17.5%  G 


Total  .  557,862,861  574,123,792  16.260,931  G  2.9%  G 
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N.  Y.  Times  Goes 
To  9  Columns 
For  Classified 

Move  to  Accommodate 
More  Advertisers  to 
Aid  in  Manpower  Situation 

The  New  York  Times  will  use 
a  9-column  makeup  on  its  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  pages  begin¬ 
ning  Feb.  21,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Harold  Hall,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Estimating  a  10%  saving  in 
space.  Mr.  Hall  said  the  change¬ 
over  from  the  8-column  page  was 
being  made  not  to  increase  rev¬ 
enue  but  to  accommodate  more 
advertisers. 

The  move  was  prompted  large¬ 
ly,  he  said,  by  recent  expressions 
of  concern  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  over  the  difficulty 
some  war  plants  have  had  in 
placing  ads  for  workers  in  news¬ 
papers  as  a  result  of  newsprint 
curtailments. 

C.  M.  Carroll.  Times  classified 
manager,  said  the  narrower  col¬ 
umn  would  not  increase  costs  to 
most  advertisers.  Rates  will  <N>n- 
tinue  to  be  based  on  a  count  of 
five  words  to  a  line  for  ads  set 
solid. 

In  a  letter  to  its  agencies,  the 
Times  said  the  change  is  a  result 
of  weeks  of  study  in  an  attempt 
to  save  space  without  altering 
the  appearance  of  the  page  too 
greatly. 

As  a  mark  of  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  new  setup,  Mr.  Car- 
roll  pointed  out  that  sample 
pages  have  received  much  favor¬ 
able  comment.  In  some  instances, 
he  said,  unsuspecting  persons  to 
whom  they  were  shown  were 
unable  to  detect  the  presence  of 
a  ninth  column  immediately. 

The  difference  in  width  of  the 
columns  is  slight,  the  reduction 
being  only  two  or  three  charac¬ 
ters  to  a  line. 

■ 

Lyon  Arrives  in 
London  for  OWI 

Washington,  Feb.  17 — A  steady 
flow  of  authentic  news  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  invasion  of  Europe  from  the 
West  is  to  flow  back  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  and  press  from  the 
British  Isles  under  the  direction 
of  George  Lyon,  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  who  has  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  London,  OWI  Director 
Elmer  Davis  has  announced  here. 

For  the  past  18  months  Lyon 
has  been  director  of  the  news 
division  of  OWI  in  Washington. 
His  new  assignment  is  to  work 
with  Allied  Army  and  Navy  of¬ 
ficials  in  assisting  the  cU-med 
forces  and  war  correspondents 
in  handling  and  transmitting 
‘invasion  news.” 

The  OWI  announcement  said 
that  Lyon’s  responsibility  would 
be  to  help  give  America  a  full 
day-by-day  coverage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  Nations’  mil¬ 
itary  efforts. 

It  added  that  the  objective  of 
OWI  and  the  armed  services  is 
to  give  the  American  public 
comprehensive  coverage  for  la¬ 
test  military  developments 
through  the  various  media. 
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NEWSMEN  COVER  AIRBORNE  TROOP  MANEUVERS 

Newsmen  and  Army  Public  Relations  Oiiicers  got  together  lor  this  photo  during  coverage  of  recent 
combined  maneuvers  of  the  Airborne  Commond  a  nd  First  Troop  Carrier  Command  in  North  Carolina. 
Pictured  are:  kneeling,  left  to  right,  Maj.  Vincent  P .  Wilber,  PRO,  First  Troop  Carrier  Command;  CoL 
Faulkner  Herd,  War  Department  Bureau  of  Public  Relations;  Capt.  E.  J.  Flynn,  PRO,  Airborne  Command' 
Fred  B.  Coston,  Western  Union;  Bob  Harlow,  Pineh  urst  (N.  C.)  Outlook;  standing,  left  to  right,  Loziy 
Keighley,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Aubrey  Bodine.  Baltimore  Sun;  Frank  Heiuy,  Baltimore  Sun;  Sid 
Shalett,  New  York  Times;  Bob  Kellum,  Indianapolis  Star;  A.  F.  Littlejohn,  Associated  Press,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.;  Lt.  CoL  E.  W.  Davidson,  War  Department  Bureau  of  Public  Relations. 


An  Admon^s  Life 
In  1944  Is 
A  Happy  One? 

By  J.  NORMAN  McKENZIE 

• 

The  following  takeoff  was 
written  by  Mr.  McKenzie  last 
summer  when  he  was  with  the 
Philadelphio  Record  and  first 
appeared  in  the  employe  pub¬ 
lication  "Off  the  Record."  The 
subject  is  particularly  pertinent 
now.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  now  with 
the  Fairchild  Publications  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  New  York. 


The  scene:  A  downtown  store, 
any  city,  any  day  now. 

Dramatis  personae:  One  ad¬ 
man,  one  merchant. 

Adman:  You  left  word  for  me 
to  call. 

Mehch;  Yes — where  the  hell 
have  you  been  lately? 

Adman  :  None  of  your  lip,  bub; 
what  do  you  want? 

Merck  ( coaxingly ) :  Ah,  don’t 
get  sore,  I  only  want  a  favor. 

Adman  ( suspiciously ) :  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  want  to  get  an  ad  in. 
eh? 

Merck  ( guilty ) :  W-e-1-1.  I 

would  like  to  run  something.  Got 
a  special  buy  that  ought  to  seil 
like  hot  cakes. 

Adman  (consults  little  black 
book ) :  H’mm — say,  you  HAD  an 
ad  only  a  month  ago.  Whadda 
you  wanta  do,  hog  the  whole  pa¬ 
per? 

Merck  (pleading):  But,  sir. 
this  is  something  special. 

Adman:  Well,  I  won’t  promise, 
but  .  .  . 

Merck:  Oh,  thanks  —  here, 
have  a  dgar  (tenders  a  Corona- 
Corona  ) . 

Adman  (grunts):  Harumph — 
only  Corona-Coronas,  eh?  (He 
eyes  the  merchant  with  loath¬ 
ing). 

Merck:  I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  .  .  . 

Adman:  Well,  let’s  get  down 
to  business  .  .  .  what  d'ya  want 
to  run? 

Merck  ( throwing  caution  to 
the  winds ) :  How  about  a  page? 

Adman  ( turning  purple  )  : 
Don’t  be  ridiculous! 

Merck  ( giving  ground ) :  A 
half  page? 

Adman  (imperiously):  A 
chiseler,  eh?  I’ll  bet  you  use 
black  market  gasoline — probably 
beat  your  wife.  too. 

Merck  ( hopefully ) :  A  quarter 
page? 

Adman  (master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ) :  Come,  now;  let’s  not  be 
imaginative. 

Mimck:  How  about  an  eighth? 

Adman:  You’re  getting  warm, 
but  you’re  still  in  left  field. 

Merck:  Maybe  200  lines? 

Adman:  Now,  look,  bub.  I’m  a 
busy  man — come  down  to  earth. 

Merck:  How  about  a  3-line 
classified? 

Adman:  I’ll  speak  to  Meadows. 

Merck  ( imploringly ) :  Oh, 
would  you,  sir? 

Adman  (polishing  his  nails  ab¬ 
stractedly  ) :  We’ll  see. 
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Merck  ( hesitatingly ) ;  Then 
it’s  all  set — a  3- line  classified? 

Adman  ( menacingly ) :  Let’s 
not  go  overboard,  shall  we? 

Merck:  But  I  GOTTA  have  an 
ad — and  this  week,  too! 

Adman  ( incredulously ) :  THIS 
week?  You  must  be  nuts — I'm 
talking  about  next  month. 

Merck  ( hope  waning ) :  But . . . 

Adman:  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do — 

Merck  (heart  returning  from 
his  boots) :  What? 

Adman  ( with  an  air  of  having 
solved  everything ) :  You  commit 
suicide  and  I'll  bribe  the  City 
Editor  to  run  a  squib  on  it — may 
even  mention  the  name  of  your 
store! 

Merck  ( reaching  for  his  revol¬ 
ver  ) :  Now,  why  didn’t  I  think 
of  that? 

( Curtain ) 


English  Tabloid  in  China 

Chungking  now  has  an  Eng¬ 
lish-language  tabloid  newspaper. 
Announcement  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Chungking  Re¬ 
porter,  which  is  staffed,  edited 
and  published  by  students  of  the 
Post-Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Central  Political 
Institute,  was  made  this  week  in 
a  broadcast  from  the  Chinese 
capital  reported  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 


Davis  Names  Carroll 

J.  Wallace  Carroll,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  director 
of  the  London  office  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  Director,  Eu¬ 
ropean  Psychological  Warfare, 
Elmer  Davis  has  announced.  He 
will  be  stationed  in  Washington. 


Muskogee,  Okla.  Plant 
Badly  Damaged  by  Fire 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin 
in  the  plant  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Democrat  the  morning  of  Feb. 
12  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  structure,  stereotyping 
machinery,  presses,  and  other 
equipment,  and  delayed  several 
editions. 

Stereotyping  and  printing  of 
the  newspapers  was  taken  over 
by  the  plant  of  the  Okmulgee 
Daily  Times,  which  offered  its 
facilities  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  repair  of  the  damage 
would  require  some  time.  Most 
of  the  damage  to  the  machinery 
was  caused  by  the  deluge  of 
water  poured  into  the  blaze  by 
firemen,  the  flames  being  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  the  ceiling  and 
roof  of  the  pressroom  and  mail¬ 
ing  room. 

Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Muskogee 
newspapers,  said  the  extent  of 
the  damage  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  immediately,  but  that  it 
was  “very  considerable’’  and 
would  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars. 

■ 

G.  E.  Plans  Television 
Show  for  ANPA  Group 

ScKENECTADY,  Feb.  17 — How 
television  of  the  future  might 
cover  or  supplement  the  news 
will  be  demonstrated  to  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  here  on  Friday, 
April  28,  the  day  following  the 
close  of  the  publishers  annual 
convention  in  New  York  City. 

A  special  edition  of  a  metro¬ 


politan  newspaper  will  be  tele¬ 
vised,  reviewing  page  one  war 
news,  the  local  news,  sports,  so¬ 
ciety,  financial,  editorial  page, 
the  comics,  display  advertising, 
the  want  ad  page,  etc.  To  do 
this,  first  the  regular  newspaper 
page  will  be  televised,  then  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  will  show  how  the 
same  news  might  be  covered  by  ‘ 
television,  using  models,  pup¬ 
pets,  groups  of  actors  and  motion 
picture  film  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  war  correspondents 
and  other  staff  writers  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  studio.  i 

The  invitation  to  the  600  pub-  j 
lishers  has  been  extended  by  the 
publishers  association,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  General  Electric, 
a 

Omaha  Doily  Aids 
Crippled  Boy 

Inaugurating  a  fund  for  an 
eight-year-old  boy  who  had  lost 
both  legs  under  a  freight  train, 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  un¬ 
leashed  a  flood  tide  of  human 
sympathy  which  has  brought 
contributions  totaling  more  than 
$13,000  in  15  days. 

The  World-Herald  started  off 
the  campaign  with  a  gift  of  $100 
for  the  bov.  Jack  Bowen,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Bowen  of 
Omaha.  The  father  operates  an 
electrical  repair  shop  and  the 
family’s  circumstances  are  mod-  j 
est.  I 

Printing  an  appealing  picture  ^ 
of  the  youngster  on  page  1  of 
the  Sunday  World-Herald,  the 
paper  tugged  hard  at  Nebraska’s 
heart  strings.  Parties  were  held 
for  the  benefit  of  Jack’s  fund, 
lambs  were  auctioned  and  one 
fraternal  organization  even  an- 
noimced  it  would  buy  artificial 
legs  for  the  lad. 
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VEERY  CONFUSING 

Reg  Manning  in  the  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 


AN  INFERNAL  MACHINE  IN 
CONGRESS 

_ Burt  Thomas,  Associated  N*ewspaper> 


THE  NEW  BANDWAGON? 

S.  J.  Kay  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


Nine  U.  S.  Newsmen 
Due  in  on  Gripsholm 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  not  known  of¬ 
ficially  how  many  U.  S.  news¬ 
men  held  by  the  Germans  since 
they  occupied  all  of  France  fol¬ 
lowing  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  will  return  in  the  latest 
projected  exchange  of  war  pris¬ 
oners,  nine  are  known  to  have 
been  in  Vichy  France  when  Hit¬ 
ler’s  legions  swept  over  the  un- 
occupi^  area  in  November, 
1942,  and  indications  are  that 
they  will  be  among  the  repatri¬ 
ates. 

The  newsmen  include: 

Taylor  Henry,  Melvin  Most, 
James  King  and  Philip  Whit¬ 
comb,  Associated  Press. 

Ralph  Heinzen  and  Herbert 
King,  United  Press. 

Medal  Bill  Revived 

Lansing  Warren,  New  York 
Times. 

David  Darrah,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Some  of  the  correspondents 
are  accompanied  by  their  wives. 

The  Sw^ish  motorship  “Grip¬ 
sholm,”  which  on  two  previous 
war  zone  voyages  brought  some 
3,000  U.  S.  and  other  Allied  na¬ 
tionals  home  from  Jap-held  ter¬ 
ritory,  sailed  Feb.  15  on  the  ex¬ 
change  errand — this  time  to  Lis¬ 
bon. 

Leaving  from  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  the  Gripsholm  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  arrive  at  Lisbon  about 
Feb.  24. 

Death  of  Scripps-Howard  col¬ 
umnist  Raymond  Clapper  has 
revived  interest  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Dewey 
Bill  to  provide  for  issuance  of 
a  medal  for  war  correspondents, 
and  in  the  Senate  Bill,  sponsored 


by  Senator  Robert  Reynolds,  to 
extend  the  provision  of  war  risk 
insurance  to  cover  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  fronts. 

Rep.  Charles  S.  Dewey  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  urging  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  to  both  subjects,  told  his 
colleagues  Clapper  is  the  16th 
war  correspondent  to  lose  his 
life  in  the  war. 

Not  because  he  wanted  to  but 
because  he  had  to,  Reynolds 
Packard,  U.P.  correspondent,  a 
few  days  ago  forewent  wearing 
a  parachute  in  a  flight  in  a  “Fly¬ 
ing  Peep”  over  the  Allied  beach¬ 
head  near  Rome. 

Situation  in  Italy 

It  was  a  question  of  space, 
2nd  Lt.  George  Schoeneck,  the 
pilot  of  the  plane,  generally 
known  as  a  Piper  Cub,  pointed 
out  to  Packard  before  they 
started. 

“There’s  no  use  in  your  taking 
a  parachute,”  the  airman  said. 
“You  couldn’t  get  out  of  the 
plane  bundled  in  a  parachute. 
You  are  a  little  stout.” 

Packard  added,  “Schoeneck 
was  referring — tactfully — to  my 
235  pounds.  To  give  me  a  little 
moral  support  he  didn’t  take  a 
parachute  himself.” 

Pooled  dispatches  from  the 
Anzio  beachhead  reported  this 
week  that  war  correspondents 
there  had  been  deprived  of  radio 
transmission  facilities  and  ord¬ 
ered  to  submit  their  copy  to  cen¬ 
sors  for  “policy”  reasons  as  well 
as  for  military  security,  the  U.P. 
reported. 

Sholto  Watt,  representing  the 
combined  Canadian  press,  in  a 
dispatch  dated  Monday  said. 
“Apparently  it  was  thought  that 


correspondents  on  the  spot  had 
been  guilty  of  unwarranted  scare 
news.”  He  added  that  the  new 
orders  would  result  in  a  24-hour 
delay  in  sending  news  from  the 
beachhead. 

Since  correspondents  now  are 
forced  to  use  an  uncertain  cour¬ 
ier  service.  Watt’s  dispatch  said 
the  beachhead  was  secure,  but 
that  the  Army  took  the  view  that 
public  expressions  of  optimism 
and  later  of  pessimism  in  the 
battle  accounts  “have  been  ex¬ 
cessive  on  both  sides.” 

Basil  Gingell,  for  the  com¬ 
bined  British  press,  reported 
that  seven  of  the  14  correspond¬ 
ents  who  landed  on  the  beach¬ 
head  already  had  returned  to 
the  other  Fifth  Army  front 
where  they  “can  operate  more 
freely.” 

Gingell  said  the  “picturesque 
background”  issued  on  the 
beachhead  battle  by  Allied  head¬ 
quarters,  Algiers,  “often  was 
read  with  surprise”  by  the  men 
on  the  spot. 

Part  of  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed,  Gingell  said,  was  that 
news  frem  the  beachead  had  to 
await  on  news  from  Algiers. 
’The  beachhead  censorship  has 
been  tightened,  he  added,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  dispatches 
which  had  an  unsettling  effect 
on  the  public  were  “written  by 
people  many  miles  away.” 

Representatives  of  London, 
Provincial,  and  Empire  news¬ 
papers  and  British  news  agen¬ 
cies  agreed  at  a  meeting  Feb.  17 
to  protest  to  War  Minister  Sir 
James  Grigg  against  new  cen- 
.sorship  conditions  imposed  on 
correspondents  in  the  Anzio 
beachhead  according  to  a  U.P. 
dispatch  from  London. 

They  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  to  ask  Grigg  to  re¬ 
store  immediately  the  facilities 
for  radio  transmission  of  mes- 
.sages  and  to  specify  the  charges 
against  correspondents,  stating 
by  whom  and  on  what  evidence 
the  charges  were  made. 

The  Japanese  have  been  pa¬ 


rading  captured  American  fliers 
through  cities  of  occupied  China 
on  regular  “tours,”  exploiting 
every  opportunity  to  ridicule 
them,  it  was  revealed  when  Maj. 
Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault,  head 
of  the  “Flying  Tigers,”  banned 
announcements  of  American 
fliers’  exploits,  Albert  Raven- 
holt,  U.P.  war  writer  said. 

War  correspondents  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Chennault’s  forces  now  are 
prohibited  from  crediting  indi¬ 
vidual  Fighter  pilots  and  Bomb¬ 
er  crews  flying  over  or  near  en¬ 
emy-held  territory  with  their 
scores  against  the  Japanese  to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  learn¬ 
ing  when  they  have  captured  an 
American  ace. 

Newspapers  arriving  through 
the  lines  from  Japanese-occu¬ 
pied  areas  have  carried  pictures 
of  U.  S.  Army  air  crews  being 
paraded  down  the  streets,  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  blindfolded,  with  the 
local  population  lined  up  to 
view  the  spectacle. 

Carleton  Kent,  Chicago  Times 
foreign  correspondent,  formerly 
stationed  in  "Turkey,  has  been 
transferred  to  Algiers  and  is 
slated  to  cover  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  with  American  forces. 

James  Wellard,  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  formerly  in  Italy,  is 
being  transferred  to  Madrid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irving  Pflaum,  Times 
foreign  editor. 

■ 

PRESS  ASSN.  ELECTS 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  in  Wilmington, 
Del.:  A.  O.  H.  Grier.  Wilmington 
News  -  Journal,  president:  G. 
Marshall  Townsend,  Milford 
(Del.)  Chronicle,  vice-president; 
W.  Murray  Mettan,  Wilmington 
News  -  Joximal,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  Wallace  H.  White, 
Salisbury  ( iwd. '  Adv^tiser; 
G.  Arthur  McDaniel,  Federals- 
burg  (Md.)  Times,  and  C.  E. 
Bray,  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Denw 
crat,  directors. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Getting  the  Battle-Line 
Viewpoint  Into  Ads 


edge  and  their  new  self-confi-  Newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
dence  than  merely  restore.  papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
Given  the  opportunity  to  ex-  us^  by  the  Warwick  Manutac- 
ercise  their  abilities,  they’re  go-  Turing  Co,,  Chicago,  for  port¬ 
ing  to  help  create  a  better  status,  war  sales  promotion  of  Cluion 
a  larger  capacity  and  a  higher  radios.  Agency  Service  Corp,, 
rank  for  themselves  and  their  Chicago,  has  been  named  to 
country.  place  the  advertising. 

The  1500-line  ads  designed  to 


,  By  MARY  ELEABETH 

TALK  about  rehabilitating  our 

returning  servicemen! 

^ter  hearing  former  Sgt. 
William  Caldwell,  now  a  copy¬ 
writer  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  speak  at  the 
Wartime  Copy  meeting  last 
week,  we’re  convinced  they’re 
going  to  do  a  major  rehabilita¬ 
tion  job  without  any  aid  from 
us. 

In  fact,  we  at  home,  in  many 
cases,  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
on  the  receiving  end  and  that 
to  our  advantage.  Just  as  buy¬ 
ing  War  Bonds  now  is  no  sac¬ 
rifice,  but  an  unquestionably 
good  investment,  employing 
servicemen  as  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  now  and  at  the  end  of 
hostilities  will  be  no  credit  to 
us  but  an  unequaled  asset. 

Battle-line  Viewpoint 

This  goes  for  every  business 
profession,  but  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  specifically  and 
^rrently,  consider  that  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  in  American 
publications  is  reaching  our  men 
the  world  over,  frequently  de¬ 
layed  and  in  small  quantities 
but  read  more  avidly  and  fully 
than  ever  before. 

Consider,  too,  that  these  ap¬ 
proximately  10  million  men  will 
not  only  be  buying  for  them¬ 
selves  after  the  war  but  also 
will  be  influencing  the  buying 
of  many  million  other  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  men  on  the  beachhead 
below  Rome  or  on  an  atoll  in 
the  South  Pacific  can’t  test  out 
the  No-Drip  Pen  or  drive  the 
Slick-Shift  car;  they  have  to 
depend  on  advertising  for  their 
only  impression  of  a  product 
and  of  the  company  that  makes 
it. 

It’s  the  responsibility  of  the 
advertiser  and  the  advertising 
man  to  discover  what  sort  of 
copy  and  illustrations  create  the 
picture  of  the  Slick-Shift  Com¬ 
pany  as  reliable  and  intelligent 
and  what  produces  GI  laughs 
and  sneers  at  the  concern’s  ex¬ 
pense. 

As  it  happens  BBD&O  em¬ 
ployed  Caldwell,  the  recipient 
of  10  Allied  decorations,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  intelligent  person 
and  could  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
copywriting  staff,  not  because 
the  agency  was  hunting  a  man 
with  the  serviceman’s  viewpoint. 

It’s  that  viewpoint,  however, 
which  makes  all  the  other  copy¬ 
writers  drop  in  for  a  chat  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  this  ad  or 
that.  Unwittingly  the  agency 
did  a  mighty  smart  thing  when 
it  hired  Bill  Caldwell,  for  who 
knows  better  than  one  who  has 
fought  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  South  Pacific  the  reactions 
to  advertising  of  those  who  are 
still  there? 

No  agency  and  no  newspaper 
or  business  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  should  consider  it  its  duty 
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to  a  veteran  to  employ  him  but 
rather  its  duty  to  itself.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  to  their  valuable  view¬ 
point,  according  to  Caldwell, 
who  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
statements,  these  men  are  learn¬ 
ing  self-reliance  and  the  power 
of  working  together  and  they’re 
returning  eager  to  work  and 
build  successful  careers  for 
themselves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
haven’t  the  serviceman’s  point 
of  view  first  hand,  Caldwell 
pointed  out  to  the  400  copywrit¬ 
ers  and  artists  who,  imder  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  heard  him  speak,  some  of 
the  things  which  irritate,  anger 
or  please  the  man  in  a  foxhole. 

He  was  extremely  critical 
( and  who  could  question  his 
judgment?)  of  ads  picturing  a 
flyer,  for  example,  as  a  “blond, 
blue-eyed  creature  ...  an  Ideal 
Man  ...  in  a  fetching,  heroic 
pose,  immaculately  dressed  .  .  . 
and  wearing  every  conceivable 
kind  of  equipment.  So  much 
junk  that  no  normal  man  could 
walk  under  the  weight  of  it  .  . 
his  plane  shining  and  clean  .  .  . 
and  the  backgroimd  neat  and 
tidy. 

War  Is  Dirty 

“Remember,”  he  cautioned, 
“that  the  flyers  who  see  this  ad 
are  probably  hungry,  wet,  muddy 
and  wearing  the  same  clothes 
they  had  on  three  weeks  ago. 
The  plane  looks  more  like  some¬ 
thing  in  a  junk  yard  than  in  a 
show  window.  'The  flying  field 
is  too  often  a  bog  of  mud.” 

No  man,  he  also  pointed  out. 
who  fought  for  his  life  yester¬ 
day  and  is  doing  it  again  today, 
sitting  at  the  controls  of  his 
plane,  calls  gleefully  back  to  his 
crew,  as  one  ad  showed,  “Yipee, 
another  flat-top.” 

On  the  “do”  side  Sgt.  Cald¬ 
well  urged,  “Please  give  credit 
to  the  men  who  are  bringing 
victory  nearer,  credit  which  is 
too  often  claimed  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  alone.” 

’There  are  other  men  like  Sgt. 
Caldwell,  who  received  a  medi¬ 
cal  discharge  from  the  Army  be¬ 
cause  of  wounds  received  at 
Guadalcanal  after  having  fought 
in  both  British  and  American 
forces,  qualified  to  give  voice 
at  home  to  the  feelings  of  men 
abroad. 

After  the  war  when  the  much 
discussed  world  market  becomes 
a  reality,  these  men  will  be  able 
to  put  their  experiences  in  other 
countries,  their  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  peoples,  to  work 
for  the  advertisers  of  America. 

Rehabilitation,  Webster  says, 
is  the  act  of  rertoring  to  a  for¬ 
mer  status,  capacity,  right,  rank 
or  privilege,  but  these  fighting 
men  of  ours  are  going  to  do 
more  with  their  broadened  view¬ 
points,  their  increased  knowl- 


Ads  to  Admire 

OF  THE  ad  campaigns  which 

have  reached  this  desk  one  of 
the  most  selfishly  unselfish  and, 
therefore,  highly  commendable 
is  that  running  currently  in  80 
Southern  newspapers,  sponsored 
by  the  Jackson  Brewing  Co., 
New  Orleans. 

Realizing  that  the  war’s  end 
will  remove  the  artificial  stim¬ 
ulus  which  has  sent  Southern 
business  and  industry  booming, 
the  concern,  through  the  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Agency,  has 
amassed  facts  and  is  publishing 
them  to  indicate  the  advantages 
of  "emaining  in  or  moving  to 
the  South  after  the  war. 

Both  the  Jackson  Company 
and  the  South  are  benefiting 
and  letters  from  readers  already 
show  the  constructive  effect  the 
ads  have  had. 

Others  deserving  of  praise 
are  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
for  its  war-institutional  ads,  a 
part  of  the  coordinated  news¬ 
paper  campaign  of  Eastern  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  Link-Belt  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  dramatic  Fourth 
War  Loan  ads  such  as  the  one 
headed,  “We  sent  Joe  into  this 
— we’ve  got  to  get  him  out!” 

The  former  campaign,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
Agency,  is  now  available  in 
brochure  form  and  the  latter, 
handled  by  the  J.  R.  Hamilton 
Agency,  appeared  in  all  Chicago 
newspapers  in  full-page  size. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  INC.,  begins 

next  month  a  trade  journal 
campaign  in  support  of  its  new 
plan  to  distribute  the  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  of  its  subsidiary.  Suprem¬ 
acy  Products,  Inc.,  on  a  national 
basis  through  selected  retail 
drug  outlets.  In  addition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Daniel  S.  Shaffer,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  Supremacy, 
an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  feature  large- 
scale  newspaper  copy  carrying 
the  local  retail  druggists’  names, 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency.  Other  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  and 
sales  aids  will  also  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  dealer  and  cost  of 
the  newspaper  ads  will  be  borne 
jointly. 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
were  us^  by  the  Pullman 
Standard  Car  Manufacturing 
Co.  for  the  large  space  ad  com¬ 
memorating  the  tenth  birthday 
of  the  streamliner.  Copy  de¬ 
tailed  the  development  of  the 
streamliner  and  discussed  the 
company’s  war  production. 
Charles  Daniel  Frey,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 

Gerber  Products  Co.  is  sup¬ 
plementing  its  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  on  baby  foods  with  ads  in 
24  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 
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fight  the  black  market  in  liquor 
which  the  Conference  of  Alco¬ 
holic  Beverage  Industries,  Inc., 
has  sponsored  in  New  York  and 
five  other  cities  will  appear  ia 
newspapers  in  other  open  states 
as  soon  as  OPA  prices  are 
okayed. 

The  Association  or  Gas  Ap¬ 
pliance  &  Equipment  Maufac- 
TURERS  has  prepared  an  adver¬ 
tising  kit  which  will  be  available 
to  dealers  shortly.  Included  are 
mats  for  dealer  ads  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  association  anti¬ 
cipates  that  approximately  150 
utility  companies  will  use  them. 

Four  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Sun,  Times,  Herald  Tribune 
and  World-Telegram,  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  International  Salt 
Company’s  first  large  space  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign  on  Sterling 
Salt.  Ads,  which  will  run  at  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  year,  deal 
with  the  production  and  many 
uses  of  salt.  This  campaign  is 
also  running  in  magazines  and 
regular  small  space  ads  are  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  35  to  40  newspa¬ 
pers  outside  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  accoimt. 

The  Weatherhead  Co.  this 
week  began  an  institutional 
campaign  in  17  dailies  in  13  key 
cities.  ’The  ads,  which  are  run¬ 
ning  in  addition  to  Weather- 
head’s  regular  monthly  cam¬ 
paign,  concern  absenteeism  and 
the  need  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  will  appear  at  intervals 
throughout  1944.  Maxon,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

A  campaign  for  Pyrex  ware  on 
the  theme,  “Bake,  serve  and 
store  in  one  dish,”  has  been 
scheduled  for  104  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  29  magazines  by 
Corning  Glass  Works.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Buf¬ 
falo,  has  the  account. 

Spring  season  advertising  has 
been  started  by  the  Gold  Mark 
Hosiery  Co.  with  100-line  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  19  key-city  newspapers.  A 
staggered  schedule  is  planned 
for  a  two-month  period.  Norman 
D.  Walters  &  Associates  is  the 
agency. 

Emerson  Radio  &  Phonograph 
Corp.  commences  its  largest 
newspaper  campaign  the  end  of 
February  when  it  begins  to  use 
over  50  papers  to  introduce 
“Green  Valley,  USA,”  over  Mu¬ 
tual  Network.  A  sustained  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  use  of  newspapers 
will  be  expanded  later.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Weintraub  &  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

The  Poppeh-Morson  Co.  cam¬ 
paign  for  Marin  Gold  Medal 
Rum  which  began  this  month  is 
appearing  in  about  30  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  newspapers  and 
may  be  extended  to  more.  Teas¬ 
er  copy  of  four  small  insertions 
and  one  large  appears  weekly 
and  will  be  continued  indefinite- 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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In  this  teeming  workshop  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  are  producing  weapons 
for  our  fighters  on  the  war  fronts,  advertisers 
are  getting  DOUBLE  action  .  .  .  double-action, 
because  BOTH  parts  of  this  important  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market  are  working,  earning,  and 
spending  at  full  speed.  This  two-fisted  mar¬ 
ket,  consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the 
adjacent  26-connty  area,  is  one  of  the  top-spot 
sections  on  the  retail  sales  map.  Easy  on  the 
sales  expense,  too,  beeause  BOTH  parts  are 
blanketed  and  influenced  by  one  newspaper, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the  only 
medium  that  covers  every  single  one  of  the 
143  cities  and  towns*  in  this  compact  area,  as 
well  as  Greater  Cleveland. 


The  CLEVELAND 
2-in-1  MARKET 


Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  26 
adjacent 
counties. 


*  )iot  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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ly.  The  Winer  Co.  handles  the 
account. 

Strained  foods  in  glass  con* 
tainers  are  being  introduced  by 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  in  northern 
New  York  state  newspapers. 
Maxon.  Inc.,  Detroit,  places  the 
account. 

The  Roma  Wine  Co.  will  spend 
approximately  two  million  dol* 
lars  in  newspaper,  magazine,  ra¬ 
dio.  billboard,  trade  publication 
and  point-of-sale  advertising  in 
1944,  according  to  Harry  G.  Ser- 
lis,  Roma’s  director  of  sales  and 
advertising.  Illustrations  will 
continue  to  feature  the  R-Man 
Wine  Steward,  created  last  year. 
McCann-Erickson,  San  Francisco, 
handles  the  account. 

Cartoons  by  Frank  Beaven 
will  be  featured  in  the  Marlin 
Firearms  Co.  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  beginning  about  March  1 
for  Marlin  Razor  Blades  and 
Shave  Cream.  Insertions,  to  ap¬ 
pear  about  twice  a  week  for  13 
weeks,  have  been  scheduled  for 
34  dailies  in  the  larger  markets, 
and,  in  addition,  700  weeklies 
will  be  used.  Leonard  Harrison, 
Marlin  advertising  manager, 
planned  the  campaign  with  the 
Craven  &  Hedrick  agency. 

William  B.  Remington,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Elevator  Co.  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  air  conditioning 
department. 

The  account  of  Mason  &  Co., 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  deco¬ 
rated  glassware  and  other  spe¬ 
cialty  items,  has  been  placed 
with  the  Phil  Gordon  Agency, 
Chicago. 

T.  M.  Stewart,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Devine  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  A  campaign  is  to  be 
launched  immediately  in  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  removal  of  the 
Stewart  Organization  to  its  new 
home  at  310-328  W.  68  St..  New 
York.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  consistent  year-round  adver¬ 
tising  plan  of  which  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  be  the  backbone. 

Advertising  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  following 
accoimts:  Graygone  Vitamin 
Co.;  New  York  City  Post  Ex¬ 
port  Trading  Co.;  New  York 
City  B.  &  M.  Novelty  Co.;  New 
York  City  Peerless  Pen  &  Pen¬ 
cil  Co. 

The  Duotone  Co.  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  phono¬ 
graph  needles,  has  appointed 
Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  advertising.  Following 
an  intensive  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paign  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  a  consumer  campaign  in 
selected  test  areas  will  be 
launched  this  spring,  according 
to  Stephen  Nester,  president  of 
Duotone. 

Standard  AntcRArr  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  American 
Aviation  Corp.,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  with  executive  offices  at  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  have  appoint¬ 
ed  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 
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The  following  have  placed 
their  advertising  accounts  with 
Lee-Stockman,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency:  Osco  Motors  Corp., 

Philadelphia,  converter  of  Ford 
gasoline  and  Hercules  Diesel  en¬ 
gines  for  marine  use;  Kraissl 
Co.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  industrial  strainers 
and  filters:  Dubois  Fence  &  Gar¬ 
den  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  woven  wood 
fences  and  other  products. 

Hillman  Periodicals,  Inc.,  is 
placing  through  Ruthraufl  and 
Ryan  300  and  600-line  advertise¬ 
ments  in  64  newspapers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  March  issue  of 
Real  Story  magazine. 

The  Follansbee  Steel  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  has  retained  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff 
has  been  named  to  handle  the 
accounts  of  Basic  Vegetable 
Products  Co.,  Vacaville,  Cal., 
producer  of  dehydrated  onions; 
Ray  Oil  Burner  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  manufacturer  of  Oil  burn¬ 
ers;  and  JosAM  Pacific  Co., 
Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  air¬ 
port  and  marine  supplies. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


DR.  LYNDON  O.  BROWN,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  in  charge 
of  research  and  director  of 
media  and  research  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Paul  W.  Stewart 
&  Associates.  The  company’s 
name  will  become  Stewart, 
Brown  &  Associates  March  1. 
Also,  enlarged  quarters  have 
been  taken  in  the  RCA  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center. 

Thomas  McDermott  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager 
in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Robert 
Collins  has  become  manager  of 
the  radio  department. 

Nelson  C.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co., 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  Inc.,  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Metcalf  wrote  ‘"The 
Kid  in  Upper  4,”  the  New  Haven 
railroad  ad  which  was  chosen 
one  of  the  outstanding  war  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  1943  in  the  War 
Advertising  Awards.  The  ad  in¬ 
spired  a  song,  a  movie  short, 
several  network  radio  program, 
and  about  8,000  letters.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Leland  G.  Frierson,  account 
executive  with  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  for  several  years,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  agency, 

Gertrude  Flanagan,  formerly 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  has  been 
named  to  handle  research  and 
merchandise  promotion  for  Weiss 
&  Geller. 

Frank  S.  Christian  has  been 
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elected  vice-president  of  the 
H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston, 
and  Stephen  O’Leary,  formerly 
with  J,  Walter  Thompson,  has 
been  chosen  art  director. 

Vincent  Manak,  for  20  years 
with  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.,  has  join^  Claud  S.  Gordon 
Co.,  industrial  engineers,  to  di¬ 
rect  advertising  and  publicity. 

Albert  L.  Morse  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Goodall  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

A.  C.  Seyfarth,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  for 
1944.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are:  O.  A.  Brock,  Key¬ 
stone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  R.  G. 
Hudson,  the  Studebaker  Corp.; 
W.  I.  Nunn,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana);  D.  H.  Odell,  General 
Motors  Corp.;  Stuart  Peabody, 
the  Borden  Co.;  Gordon  M.  Phil- 
poTT,  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Inc.; 
H.  M.  Railsback,  Deere  &  Co.; 
C.  L.  Reisner,  the  DeLaval  Sep¬ 
arator  Co.;  F.  M.  Simpson,  Swift 
&  Co.;  C.  W.  Stoup,  Harry  Fergu¬ 
son,  Inc.;  and  F.  A.  Wirt,  J.  I. 
Case  Co.  The  purpose  of  the 
A.N.A.  Agriculture  Committee  is 
to  create  a  better  understanding 
between  business  and  the  farmer. 

Marjorie  Bass,  for  ten  years 
divisional  advertising  manager 
of  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  has 
joined  Pettingell  &  Fenton  as  a 
contact  executive.  Other  exec¬ 
utive  additions  to  the  agency’s 
staff  are:  Louis  Kraus,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army 


Air  Force  and  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  at  Joseph  Kata, 
copy  executive:  Bernice  New¬ 
ton  designated  space  buyer, 
Barney  Bravman,  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  at  Lester  Bar 
rison  Associates,  now  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager’s  staff. 

Paul  Hodges,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  CHeve- 
lond  Plain  Dealer,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  associate  editor  of  Nation'i 
Business,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Gilbert  A.  Starr  has  resigned 
as  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Regal  Shoe 
Co.  to  join  the  Ingalls-Miniter 
Co.,  Boston  advertising  agency, 
as  vice-president. 

Garrett  W.  Hacedorn  has 
joined  Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co., 
advertising  agency,  as  controller. 
For  the  past  17  years  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn  has  been  an  advertising 
executive  with  Cities  Service  Co. 

Robert  M.  Ganger,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  spoke  this  week  before  the 
Joint  Conference  on  Postwar 
Credit  Planning,  New  York, 
warning  that  business  must  be 
ready  to  provide  non-war  jobs 
for  the  several  million  workers 
released  from  war  production  by 
Germany’s  defeat. 

Clyde  L.  Reese,  head  of  the 
International  News  Bureau  in 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  public  relations  staff. 
Reese  has  been  in  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


The  TIMES 
is  TOPS  in 
a  TOP 
MARKET 


^£:^c6jiiay( 


Bayonne,  New  Jersey  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  in  a  rich  area  of  60  diversified  in¬ 
dustries,  vast  resources  and  well-paid 
workers,  long  since  made  their  decision 
— they  want  News  .  .  .  and  Advertising 
News  .  .  .  vigorously  localized. 

The  Times  is  preferred  for  many  reasons 
over  metropolitan  papers,  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  our  editorial  policy  .  .  .  our 
courage  .  .  .  our  honest  interest  in  civic 
enterprises. 

You  can't  sell  Bayonne  from  the  OUT¬ 
SIDE  so  long  as  a  local  newspaper  sells 
it  so  well — INSIDE. 


14,605  A.B.C. 
Daily  CIRCULATION— 
92%  HOME  DELIVERED 
National  Representatives 

Bogner  &  Martin 
295  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago 
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42  ways  to  save  newsprint! 

During  the  past  year  we  have  scratched  our  heads  and  worn  down  pencils  figxiring  ways 
to  save  new’sprint.  A  tabloid  newspaper  has  many  advantages,  such  as  greater  visibility 
and  ease  of  handling.  But  cutting  newsprint  consumption  is  not  one  of  them. 

Government  regulations  for  1944  call  for  a  newsprint  cut  by  The  News  of  more  than 
50,000  tons  from  our  1941  consumption.  Only  eight  other  American  newspapers  used 
that  much  tonnage  in  1941  or  1942. 


In  whittling  down  newsprint  consumption  we  have  abolished  Canadian  circulation  .  .  . 
doubled  the  price  of  the  Sunday  News  in  36  states  .  .  .  reduced  radius  of  metropolitan 
circulation  .  .  .  cut  down  free  copies  and  deadheads  .  .  .  reduced  unsold  papers  and  returns 

_ cut  comic  section  from  16  ..o  12  pages  .  .  .  reduced  country  Roto  Section  from  an 

average  of  17  to  eight  pages  .  .  .  omitted  the  following  features:  Handwriting  .  .  “How 
He  Proposed”  .  .  Deathless  Deer  comic  .  .  Embarrassing  Moments  .  .  Beauty  Answers 
.  .  Love  Answers  .  .  Sunday  short  story  .  .  George  Rector  Recipes  .  .  Sunday  poems 
.  .  Aesop’s  Fables  .  .  Society  .  .  Book  Reviews.  Reduced  drawn  heads  .  .  .  eliminated 
True  Story  drawn  head  .  .  .  condensed  horoscope  box  .  .  .  reduced  Dan  Walker  column  .  . . 
Hedda  Hopper  Hollywood  column  .  . .  Ed  Sullivan  column  .  .  .  reduced  Sunday  women’s 
features . . .  omitted  True  Story  illustration . . .  eliminated  comic  strip  heads . . .  omitted  Sun¬ 
day  comic  notice  in  daily  paper . . .  omitted  “page  opposite  Editorial”  four  days  per  week . . . 
reduced  size  of  cross  word  puzzle  . . .  omitted  news  index  .  . .  omitted  war  communications 
.  .  .  comic  paper  weight  reduced  .  .  .  weight  of  cover  stock  reduced  . . .  roto  cylinder  cut-off 
to  be  reduced  .  .  .  quality  standards  reduced  to  use  formerly  discarded  copies  .  .  .  waste 
eliminated  .  .  .  black  and  white  advertising  eliminated  from  country  editions  . . .  number 
of  advertising  pages  reduced  .  .  .  advertising  curtailed  wherever  possible  in  all  sections . . . 
Classified  Advertising  Section  discontinued. 


Advertisers  have  given  us  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  newsprint  problem.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  past  cooperation,  and  again  we  seek  their  help  during  the  current  crisis. 

THE®  NEWS 

NEW  YORKS  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


Average  net  paid  January  circu 


lation  exceeded  1,950,000  Daily... 


Hiwsiunime 

3,850,000  Sunday 
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Gordon-Leimox 
Sees  End  In 
Europe  in  Fall 

Chicago  Daily  News 
London  Writer  Says 
Weather  Is  a  Factor 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

London,  dateline  of  many  im¬ 
portant  news  dispatches  sirice 
World  War  II  began,  continues 
to  be  the  foun- 
tain  head  of 
military,  diplo-  . 

matic  and  post- 
war  plans,  with 
the  strong  pos-  ^ 

sibility  of  be- 
coming  a  vital 
“bridgehead  of 
news”  if  and 
when  a  second 
front  is  estab-  ^  wl 

lished  in  1944, 
according  to  Gordon-Lennox 
Victor  Gordon- 

Lennox,  Chicago  Daily  News 

London  bureau  member,  now  in 
U.  S.  on  leave. 

The  terrific  fiow  of  news  ma¬ 
terial  emanating  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  official  news  sources  in  Lon¬ 
don,  plus  contacting  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  a  position  to  give  back¬ 
ground  and  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  helpful  to  newspaper 
correspondents,  serve  to  keep 
toe  average  bureau  staff  writer 
in  a  continual  state  of  animation, 
Gordon-Lennox  pointed  out. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
scoop  -  shovel  reporting,  but 
rather  a  daily  task  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  selectivity  as  to 
what  worthwhile  news  should 
be  sent  to  America,  he  said. 

Air  Power  Proponent 

Long  regarded  as  one  of  toe 
outstanding  diplomatic  news 
writers  in  London,  Gordon-Len¬ 
nox  has  also  developed  into  a 
notable  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  air  strategy.  He  firmly 
believes  that  Allied  air  power 
will  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  winning  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 

When  asked  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  to  his  predictions  when 
the  European  phase  of  the  war 
might  end,  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  replied : 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  war 
in  Europe  will  end  this  year. 
It  will  probably  drag  on  until 
autumn,  but  one  cannot  exclude 
the  strong  possibility  of  a  sud¬ 
den  collapse  within  Germany 
sometime  this  spring.  Some 
people  in  London  still  think 
Germany  will  collapse  by  toe 
first  of  April. 

“It  is  true  of  course,  that  we 
have  never  seen  toe  German 
high  command  in  such  an  ap¬ 
parent  state  of  consternation  as 
it  is  today,  but  April  1  is  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  early  to  expect  an 
internal  collapse.  It  depends  if 
weather  conditions  permit  con¬ 
tinual  large-scale  bombings  of 
the  Reich  during  toe  next  two 
months.” 

Commenting  on  toe  avalanche 
of  news  stories  available  inXon- 
don  almost  every  day,  the  Daily 
News  writer  explained  that  the 


British  Ministry  of  Information 
was  one  of  the  most  important 
channels  for  war  news. 

American  military  authorities 
often  utilize  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  as  a  means  of  releas¬ 
ing  news  concerning  American 
war  activities,  he  said. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
a  London  correspondent’s  daily 
routine,  Gordon-Lennox  high¬ 
lighted  a  few  of  the  major  news 
sources  that  must  be  covered  or 
watched  with  a  diligent  eye. 
There  is  the  daily  press  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  British  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  at  noon,  when  war  com¬ 
muniques  are  “explained,  ex¬ 
panded  or  clarified,"  he  said. 

This  is  followed  by  a  British 
Foreign  Affairs  press  confer¬ 
ence,  conducted  by  the  press 
division  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  Each  fortnight,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Air  Ministry  holds  a  confi¬ 
dential  conference  for  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  largely  for  back¬ 
ground  purposes. 

The  Ministry  of  Economic 
Warfare  is  another  important 
news  source,  he  added.  This 
office  provides  the  inside  story 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Germany 
and  occupied  countries,  based 
on  intelligence  dealing  with  the 
industrial  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  in  enemy  territory. 

The  American  embassy  must 
also  be  covered,  be  said,  along 
with  the  various  European  gov¬ 
ernments  in  exile.  Added  to 
these  are  numerous  invitations 
by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
forces  for  correspondents  to  go 
on  “sorties”  which  provide  op- 
portimity  to  see  special  military 
maneuvers. 

Having  survived  the  German 
air  blitz  of  London  in  1940, 
Gordon-Lennox  has  taken  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  reverse  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  RAF  and  Amer¬ 
ican  air  forces  are  continuing 
to  bomb  German  industrial  cities 
and  vital  lines  of  transportation. 

He  narrowly  missed  being  a 
victim  of  German  air  raid  dur¬ 
ing  the  1940  blitz.  He  retired 
to  his  bedroon*  one  night  during 
a  heavy  raid,  and  was  badly 
shaken  when  a  bomb  hit  the 
building,  completely  wrecking 
the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
writing.  “As  it  was.  I  only  got 
the  ceiling  of  the  bedroom  on 
my  head,”  he  remarked. 

A  veteran  of  the  last  world 
War,  Gordon-Lennox  was 
wounded  in  action  and  after  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  British  army  he 
become  a  diplomatic  news  cor¬ 
respondent  in  London. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  in  1942 
when  the  AEF  was  launching 
its  invasion  of  North  Africa. 

■ 

Oilers  Prize 

A  prize  of  $1,000  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  at  Thorold.  Ont.,  for  toe 
best  suggestion  leading  to  great¬ 
er  use  of  hardwoods  in  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint.  The 
Thorold  plant  recently  devel¬ 
oped  a  process  for  distilling  al¬ 
cohol  from  paper  mill  waste. 
Construction  of  a  distillery 
where  toe  process  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  was  approved  a  month 
ago  by  toe  War  Production 
Board  (Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan. 
8,  p.  58). 


Newsprint  Shipments 
Drop  in  January 

Canadian  newsprint  shipments 
to  the  United  States  during  Jan¬ 
uary  totaled  171,709  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  196,002  tons  in  De¬ 
cember  and  189,676  and  192,144 
tons  in  January,  1943  and  1941, 
respectively,  according  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Newsprint  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  undertaken  to 
supply  the  U.  S.  with  200,000 
tons  of  newsprint  monthly 
throughout  the  first  half  of  1944, 
but  the  report  explained  that 
Canada's  performance  was  af¬ 
fected  by  “factors  not  reflected 
in  these  statistics.” 

Total  Canadian  production 
during  January  was  68.2%  of 
capacity,  compared  with  65.6% 
and  71.5%  of  production  capacity 
during  the  same  month  in  1943 
and  1941  respectively. 

Shipments,  however,  dropped 
to  58.9%  of  capacity  during 
January,  although  January  ship¬ 
ments  in  1943  and  1941  were 
60.4%  and  66.6%  of  capacity. 

Shipments  overseas  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  January  jumped  from 
9.904  tons  in  1943  to  22,838  in 
1944.  Overseas  shipment  in 
1941  was  36,659  tons. 

Shipments  to  Canadian  users 
were  fairly  constant  during 
January  of  the  three  years: 
15,052  in  1944,  15,435  in  1943, 
and  14,591  tons  in  1941. 

U.  S.  production  of  newsprint 
amounted  to  60,354  tons  this 
January,  a  decrease  from  69,792 
tons  in  January,  1943,  and  89,- 
124  in  1941.  Shipments  exceeded 
production  by  748  tons  and 
stocks  held  by  U.  S.  mills  de¬ 
creased  by  the  same  amount. 

Shipments  from  Newfound¬ 
land  to  the  United  States  during 
January  totaled  5,882,  a  drop 
from  9,215  tons  in  December 
and  10,812  and  10,896  tons  in 
January  of  1943  and  1941. 

Stocks  of  all  North  American 
manufacturers  increased  39,737 
tons  in  January  and  amounted 
to  155,287  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

■ 

Writers  Organize 

Approximately  55  outdoors 
writers,  lecturers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  will  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  Outdoor 
Writers  Assn.,  and  attend  their 
first  annuai  meeting  May  13-14, 
at  the  state  conservation  depart¬ 
ment’s  Higgins  Lake  Training 
School.  Tentative  officers  are 
Don  Gillies.  Detroit  Times, 
president;  William  J.  Duchaine, 
Escanaba  Press,  vice-president, 
and  C.  A.  Paquin,  Director  of 
Education  for  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

■ 

Correction 

Due  to  a  typographical  error 
in  an  interview  with  William 
Dunstan,  general  manager  of  the 
Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald, 
E.  &  P.,  Feb.  5,  page  44,  it  was 
stated  that  “Mr.  Dunstan  re¬ 
ceived  commitments  while  here 
for  shipment  of  175,000  long  tons 
of  newsprint  to  Australia  dur¬ 
ing  1944.”  The  figure  was  in  er¬ 
ror  and  should  have  read 
“75,000  long  tons.” 


KEY  TO  THE  EMPIRESmi 
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■  ACCORDING  TO 
I  THEA.  B.C. 

■  The  Albany  market  is 

■  not  just  one  city,  but  a 
I  group  of  cities,  towns  and 
I  villages  in  the  upper 
I  Hudson  valley. 

I  — 543,819  population 

I  — 151,608  families 

$270.585,0(X  Estimated 
Retail  Sales. 

ACCORDING  TO 
THE  A.  B.  C. 

ONE  PAPER  delivers  not  only 
Albany,  but  all  the  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  market  area.  1 

THE  SUNDAY  TIMES-UNION 

A.  Covers  3  out  of  4  Albany 
City  families. 

B  Covers  the  important  towns 
in  the  Suburban  zone 


Btlliten  Sea  33% 
Cattkill  16% 

Cobletkill  4S% 
Cohan  53% 

Croon  lihnd  55% 
Hoookk  Folh  54% 


Hadoan  31% 
Mochonicvillo  54%  | 
Schonoctody  42% 
Troy  44% 

Wotorford  44% 
Wotorvliot  71% 


Thorough  coverage  throughout  I 
market  at  the  single  low  cost  of  i 
per  line 


ALBANY  TIMES-NNNNI 

DAHY  AMD  SUNOAT 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 

Repmented  NaNonally  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVKi 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  PRbnNHry  If.  IM* 


were  no  iNewj 
in  Old  Rome 


IF  you  know  Roman  history  at 
all,  you  know  it  roughly  cov* 
ers  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  ' 
split  sharply  in  the  middle  ^ 
shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Qirist.  ^ 

For  the  first  five  centuries  Rome 
thought  of  itself  as  a  free  Re-  » 
public;  this  phase,  marked  by 
the  self-reliance  and  dynamic 
individualism  of  the  people, 
was  the  period  of  achievement.  ^ 

For  the  next  500  years  the  gov-  ^ 
emment  hardened  into  an  au-  ^ 
tocracy;  under  the  paternalism 
of  the  Empire  both  hope  and  H 
ambition  in  the  people  gave  way  H 
to  pessimism— and  this  was  the  O 
period  of  decline. 

"Then,”  writes  an  observant  histo¬ 
rian,  “came  the  closing  scene.  The 
Roman  peace  was  succeeded  by  a  half- 
century  of  military  anarchy  in  which 
business  was  disrupted  and  wealth 
redistributed.  To  meet  the  demands 
of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  growing 
bureaucrac}',  the  government  resorted 
to  repeated  devaluations  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  accompanied  by  increasing  tax¬ 
ation. 


Hearst  Newspapers  are  proud 
to  be  of  that  serviceable  com¬ 
pany,  whose  mission  it  is  not 
alone  to  be  on  guard  in  the 
American  people’s  interest,  but 
also  to  herald  the  signs  and 
possibilities  of  tbeir  further  ad¬ 
vance. 


In  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
great  key  cities  of  the  nation, 
Hearst  Newspapers  have  served 
their  readers  so  well  for  so  long, 
the  nearly  5,000,000  families 
they  reach  hold  them  in  special 
regard.  Thus; 


Ilf  it  is  on-the-miuute,  accurate 
news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  coun¬ 
sel  they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst 
Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  news  pictures,  car¬ 
toons,  columnists’  comment,  society, 
sports  or  business  news  they  want, 
they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first- 


had  gone  out  of  the  people,  and  the 
Empire  crumbled.” 


I  here  were  no  newspapers  in  Old 
Rome,  to  stand  watch  on  government 
and  to  warn  the  people  of  encroach¬ 
ments  on  their  rights.  As  for  that, 
there  were  no  free  newspapers  in 
Fascist  New  Rome,  which  is  one  rea¬ 
son  it  went  Fascist  and  has  now 
collapsed. 

But  there  are  newspapers  in  America 
—  fighting  newspapers,  vigilant  and 
fearless  on  the  side  of  the  people’s 
liberties  —  free  newspapers,  un¬ 
matched  in  their  efficiency  of  news 
coverage  and  news  interpretation. 


There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sen¬ 
sible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 


“The  energetic  middle  class  was  hard 
hit,”  our  historian  goes  on,  “and  the 
poor  were  further  impoverished.  Fi¬ 
nally  there  was  complete  regimenta¬ 
tion  in  a  totalitarian  sute.  The  heart 


It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  readi  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Strviug  tb*  Ameritan  People  —  iheir  Freeetom,  Seeeerity  and  Progress  —  by  providing  tbem  irssstsvertby  Sews,  Coneneent,  Connul,  Entertainsseosel,  meed  AdvertiUng. 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 

MorniiM  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

®^Idv  ^  Jnd‘s“nday  ^i^pR  SAN  FRANOSCO  CALL-BULLETHS 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  •  LOS  ANGELES  ETOIMINER  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN  MII/^^CEE  SENTINEL  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 

Moraifif  and  Eveoio^  Moroiag  Simday  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 
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1.500  Cuts  in  Issue 

RANKING  as  one  of  the  most 

popular  Issues  of  any  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  North¬ 
east  Louisiana  was  the  Sunday 
Feb.  6  Monroe  Morning  World. 
It  contained  in  excess  of  1,500 
pictures  and  sketches  of  men 
and  women  in  armed  service 
from  Ouachita  parish.  The  nuik- 
ing  of  cuts  and  preparation  of 
the  data  to  accompany  each, 
was  the  work  of  many  hours 
and  fully  four  weeks  of  over¬ 
time  for  some  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  timeliness  of  the  issue  was 
particularly  emphasized  in  that 
it  tied  in  with  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  exceptionally  well.  Many 
local  firms  had  page  advertise¬ 
ments  listing  their  men  in  war 
service  and  stressing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  Fourth 
War  Loan. 

In  all  there  were  118  pages 
replete  with  cuts  and  brief 
sketches  of  the  men  thus  shown. 

Two  hours  after  the  paper  ap¬ 
peared  on  newsstands  and  on  the 
streets  of  Monroe  not  a  single 
extra  copy  was  for  sale  and 
many  went  without  them  despite 
the  fact  that  many  extra  thou¬ 
sand  copies  had  rolled  off  the 
press. 

The  special  issue  was  largely 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  Mrs.  Irene  Reid,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News-Star  and 
Morning  World.  With  ceaseless 
energy  she  supervised  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  edition  and  helped 
to  make  it  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess. 

Aid  in  Labor  Shortage 

“THIS  WEEK’S  Urgent  Needs 

At  Military  Establishments” — 
with  this  heading  for  a  boxed 
daily  listing  of  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor  needs  at  military 
establishments  in  the  northern 
Utah  area,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  is  contributing  to 
alleviation  of  critical  labor 
shortages  in  the  area  as  well  as 
providing  a  ready  reference  for 
incoming  war-workers. 

Kept  up-to-date  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  office 
of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  service — to  which  appli¬ 
cants  are  referred  —  the  war- 
work  employment  box  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  listings  of  the  most 
critically-needed  workers.  How¬ 
ever,  it  also  carries  the  notation 
that  “several  hundred  additional 
essential  work  openings”  are 
available  through  application  at 
the  employment  service  office. 

Conducted  as  a  public  service, 
the  emplojrment  box  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  work-seekers,  USES 
and  War  Manirawer  Commission 
officials,  since  it  gives  wide  pub¬ 
licity  to  labor  needs  of  the 
northern  Utah  war  effort. 

Nome  Contest 

TWO  FULL  pages  of  one  column 

cuts  of  local  business  men 
were  recently  published  in  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix. 
The  paper  announced  that  each 
page  of  cuts  would  be  considered 


as  a  separate  item  and  $20  in 
cash  prizes  was  offered  to  the 
person  who  could  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  and  initials  of  each  of 
the  business  men  whose  cuts 
were  reproduced  together  with 
the  correct  full  name  of  their  re¬ 
spective  businesses.  The  con¬ 
test  was  organized  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  firm 
and  was  well  received  by  both 
merchants  and  readers  causing 
much  interest  and  increasing 
business.  Each  firm  represented 
on  the  two  pages  ran  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  another  section  of 
the  paper.  The  contestants  thus 
had  to  hunt  through  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  clues 
as  to  the  correct  titles  of  the 
firms. 

AU-America  Page 
JOSEPH  C.  MASS,  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger  re¬ 
porter  and  now  a  member  of  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
wanted  to  do  something  to  help 
along  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
drive  other  than  just  buy  bonds. 
So  Joe  hit  upon  the  idea  of  an 
“all-America”  page,  and  put  it 
over  in  fine  style.  Joe’s  idea  of 
all-American  was  a  complete 
solidarity  of  all  faiths  and  races. 
The  result  was  a  page  paid  for 
by  17  different  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  groups  in  the  Camden 
area.  To  top  it  off,  Joe  went  out 
and  sold  several  separate  pages 
paid  for  by  local  South  Jersey 
union  employes  working  in  war 
industrial  plants. 

Sliort  ^aLed 


VIRGINIA,  the  librarian  at  a 
mid-west  paper,  is  from  much 
farther  south  than  Virginia,  and 
we  hope  her  southenah’s  tempah 
won’t  fly  off  the  handle  in  men¬ 
tioning  this,  because  we  merely 
want  strictly  to  show  that  a 
southenah,  suh,  is  a  southenah. 

A  gent  phoned  the  paper  ask¬ 
ing  her  for  the  names  of  the' 
permanent  (four  star)  generals 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Virginia  complied  with  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Persh¬ 
ing. 

“Hey,”  the  gent  yapped,  “How 
about  Robert  E.  Lee?  Wasn’t  he 
a  general?” 

“He  suttenly  was,”  flamed 
Virginia.  “But  he  was  not  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  was 
in  OUAH  Ahmy.” 

■ 

FROM  an  obit  in  the  Oct.  14  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Buffalo  Center  ( la. ) 
Tribune:  “The  bereaved  family 
have  lost  a  good  husband,  father 
and  grandfather.  And  we  have 
lost  a  good  friend.  But,  our  loss 
is  His  gain;  for  toward  this  he 
had  set  his  hope — ‘To  bet  with 
Christ.’  ” 

■ 

ADVERTISING  reaches  its  ze¬ 
nith  when  competitors  be¬ 
come  so  sold  on  a  product  that 
they  purchase  space  to  boost  its 
sales  instead  of  their  own.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Feb.  12,  pg.  68, 
stated:  “Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Co.  is  promoting  (told  Medal 
Flour  in  several  eastern  news¬ 
papers.” 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  manufac¬ 


tures  Pillsbury  Best  Enriched 
Flour,  (told  Medal  Flour  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  (toneral  Mills,  Inc. 

A  HEADLINE  in  the  Pittsburflih 
Post-Gazette  reveals  a  rude 
awakening: 

U.  S.  BOMBS  WAKE  ISLAND 
THIRD  TIME  IN  II  DAYS 

A  DROPPED  fine  in  the  New 
York  Times  feb.  8  had  the 
effect  of  precipitating  New 
York’s  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  right  into  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  by  listing  him  as 
one  of  the  candidates  for  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention: 

“Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  7. — Gov. 
’Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 
Arthur  G.  Watson  of  Exeter  and 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden  of 
Dartmouth  College  filed  candi¬ 
dacies  today  for  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention.” 

a 

LUCID,  unambiguous  style  of 
reporting  is  faithfully  observed 
in  a  dispatch  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Feb.  11.  Discussing  a 
new  booklet,  “The  Battle  of  the 
Aleutians,"  the  dispatch  de¬ 
clares:  “The  booklet  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Cpl.  Dashiell  Hammett, 
the  author.” 

■ 

Editor  Averts  Suicide; 
All  in  a  Day's  Work 

Ed  Mahar,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  still  is  a  bit  shaky  over  an 
experience  he  had  last  week. 
Over  the  city  desk  telephone  he 
heard: 

“I’m  phoning  from  a  restau¬ 
rant  at . 1 .  . .  .  Ave.  My 

wife  died  seven  months  ago. 
I’m  afraid  of  the  future.  I'm 
going  to  kill  myself.” 

“How  old  are  you?”  asked 
Mahar. 

“Fifty-eight.” 

“I’m  fifty  myself,”  said  Ed. 
"I  have  three  sons  in  the  Army. 
I  fear  the  future,  too.  But  sui¬ 
cide  is  no  solution.” 

The  caller  hung  up.  Mahar 
called  the  restaurant  and  told 
them  to  detain  the  man.  Then 
he  called  the  police. 

When  the  police  arrived  at  the 
restaurant  they  found  the  man 
sitting  at  a  table,  nervously  sip¬ 
ping  a  second  cup  of  coffee 
urged  on  him  by  the  restaurant 
manager. 

At  the  station  house  he  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  been  thinking  of 
killing  himself,  but  added  he 
had  changed  his  mind. 

“That  newspaper  fellow  was 
right,”  he  said  to  the  desk  .ser¬ 
geant. 

’The  story  made  the  Journal- 
American’s  front  page. 

■ 

Financial  Writers  Elect 

Joseph  D.  Kelly,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Financial 

LURID  RAPE  CASES 

and  divorc*  rcvalatlons  ara  on  Paga 
ONE,  «o  nautraliia  'am  with  HELPFUL 
tax  catat  that  promota  happy  mar- 
riaga. 

(See  page  49) 


Writers’  Association,  Inc.,  at  iti 
annual  meeting  in  New  York 
last  week,  to  succeed  Elmer  C. 
Walzer,  of  United  Press.  Othen 
named  were  Todd  Wright,  of  the 
Daily  News,  vice-president;  Ber¬ 
nard  S.  O’Hara,  Associated  Prett 
secretary,  and  J.  Leonard  Mgtt 
Herald  Tribune,  treasurer.  (Jov- 
ernors  Tor  the  coming  year  are 
Kenneth  L.  Austin,  Times;  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Costenbader,  Wall  Street 
Journal;  Edward  J.  Dever,  Jr., 
World-Telegram;  George  A.  Me 
Donald,  Sun,  and  Walzer. 

■ 

Phila.  Netvs  In 
Big  Sports  Drive 

War  conditions  have  encour¬ 
aged  rather  than  hindered  inter¬ 
est  in  sports  affairs  promoted 
by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt, 
according  to  sports  editor  Laiue 
McCurley,  largeiy  due  to  the 
fact  leaders  in  major  war  indus¬ 
trial  plants  are  espousing  sports 
as  a  means  of  providing  needed 
recreation  for  millions  of  war 
workers. 

’This  winter  the  News  is  spon¬ 
soring  roller  skating  contests 
that  are  crowding  all  the  rinks 
in  Philadelphia,  champions  to  be 
crowned  under  News  auspicei 

’The  Daily  News  also  is  sched¬ 
uling  Golden  Gloves  tournament 
for  the  coming  spring  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  in  the  fall. 
’The  1944  Commando  Swim  cam¬ 
paign  in  city  pools,  conducted 
by  the  News  in  cooperation  with 
the  City  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
promises  to  surpass  last  year’s. 


In  Ever-widening  Circle 

The  York  Diepatch  has 
^rown  in  circuiatiuu  with 
the  growth  ol  the  York  area 
— and  the  entire  County. 
Ration  Books  No.  S  show 
York  City  (forjiorate  limits) 
population  as  57,825.  In 
1040  census  it  was  50,712. 
There's  room  lor  circulation 
e.\paiision. 

Because  this  section  is  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural, 
newspaper  readers  preler  an 
EVENING  paper.  Home¬ 
reading  means  greater  time- 
reading,  more  roiireiitration 
.  .  .  more  advertising^xin- 
sciousnese. 

The  Diapatch  CAN  and 
DOES  deliver  more  influence 
than  any  other  medium. 
Circulation.  25,020.  And  the 
circle  of  influence  is  widen¬ 
ing.  A  "stay-put”  market. 

Represented  by 

REYNOLDS-FIT2SERALD. 

Inc. 

Nsw  York  Chicago 
Philadelphia  San  FranclKo 
Los  Angelas 
Detroit 
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ACM£  Ulephoto 
machines  are  in 
military  service 
all  over  the  war¬ 
ring  world! 


yl\  The  Army 
Signal  Corps  op¬ 
erates  more  than 
a  score  of  them  in 
the  United  States 
and  abroad,  in¬ 
cluding  Algiers, 
Brisbane,  London 
and  New  Guinea, 
Still  others  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the 
British  Govern¬ 
ment  ,  .  . 


While  on  the  home  front, 
40  ACME  Telephoto 
stations  send 
and  receive 
front  page 
pictures  for  Amer- 
icon  newspapers,  day 
^  and  night,  throughout 
the  country. 


ACME  TELEPHOTO 

New  York  Cleveland 
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Lauds  Press 
Role  in  Record 
Paper  Salvage 

Newspaper  participation  in  the 
drive  to  salvage  8,000,000  tons 
of  waste  paper  in  1944  resulted 
In  the  collection  of  200,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  in  December  and 
January,  Frank  Block,  director 
of  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  Waste  Paper  Consuming 
Industries  told  a  meeting  of 
paperboard  manufacturers  in 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  Feb.  17. 

“Help  from  America’s  news¬ 
papers.’’  said  Block,  “has  pre¬ 
vented  the  shutdown  of  many 
paperboard  mills. 

‘"rhe  nearest  estimate  we  can 
make  is  that  instead  of  getting 
1,100,000  tons  of  waste  paper  in 
December  and  January,  we 
would  have  received  about  900,- 
000  tons  if  the  newspapers  hadn’t 
stepped  in.  ( The  newspaper 
campaign  began  officially  on  Dec. 
6). 

Mill  Shutdowns  Averted 

’To  the  newspapers  and  their 
loyal  readers  goes  the  credit  for 
having  averted  serious  shut¬ 
downs  of  mills  producing  paper- 
board  for  war  materi^  and 
packings  for  shipments.’’ 

The  speaker  said  that  since 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board, 
called  upon  the  newspapers  in 
November  to  spark  the  campaign 
for  667,000  tons  of  waste  paper 
each  month  to  avert  a  serious 
threat  to  war  production,  ap¬ 
proximately  1,450  newspapers 
have  “energized  local  cam¬ 
paigns.’’ 

He  warned,  however,  that,  al¬ 
though  collections  are  at  their 
highest  point  since  May,  1942, 
an  additional  100,000  tons  a 
month  are  needed  above  the 
January  high  of  570,000  tons. 
Many  paperboard  mills,  he 
pointed  out,  still  are  operating 
on  a  greatly  curtailed  basis  for 
want  of  adequate  supplies. 

“Increased  need  for  waste 
paper,’’  he  explained,  “is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  600  mills  now 
are  using  it  as  a  raw  material, 
compared  to  200  in  normal  times. 
This  indicates  that  more  than 
400  mills  have  begun  to  use 
waste  paper  as  a  substitute  for 
even  scarcer  wood  pulp.’* 

Help  of  Schools  Needed 

One  important  key  to  the 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign 
which  has  not  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  in  many  communities  lies 
within  the  school  systems  of  the 
country  and  the  millions  of  boys 
and  girls  who  may  be  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  patriotism. 

Among  the  best  examples  of 
the  worthiness  of  this  channel  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Waste  Paper  Salvage 
Committee’s  drive.  Organize 
less  than  90  days  ago,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  T. 
Eager,  of  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
the  conunittee  has  already  en¬ 
rolled  more  than  half  of  the 
city’s  206  public  schools  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  collection,  according  to 
information  from  our  Philadel¬ 
phia  correspondent. 

The  average  “take”  in  the 

20 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD'S  WORLD  MAP 

Philadelphians  who  visit  the  Record’s  office  these  days  ore  in  for  a 
cartogrophic  treat  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
huge  mop  of  the  world  in  28  colors,  giving  two  views  of  the  globe, 
one  from  the  Arctic  Circle  ond  another  from  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The 
mop  measures  16  feet  3Vt  inches  by  31Vt  f**t.  covering  a  special 
wall  on  the  Record’s  first  floor,  and  extending  from  ceiling  to  floor. 


schools  varies  from  the  four  tons 
collected  in  one  day  by  400 
pupils  in  one  school  (19  pounds 
per  capita)  to  more  than  25,000 
pounds  brougnt  in  by  one  of  the 
larger  high  schools  ( 16  pounds 
per  capita). 

Principals  and  teachers  have 
given  valuable  support  and  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  about  250,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  drive.  The  support 
of  parents  also  has  been  gained 
through  the  children,  who  are 
urged  to  tell  at  home  the  story 
of  the  need  for  waste  paper  as 
a  critical  war  material. 

In  several  other  cities,  as  well, 
school  children  have  made  as¬ 
tonishing  records.  The  Newt- 
Press,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
reports  that  on  Junior  high 
school  alone  in  that  city  col¬ 
lected  30  tons  in  a  two-week 
drive  ending  Feb.  1. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  13,188,  reports  a  high 
school  collection  of  more  than 
31  tons,  or  more  than  4V^  pounds 
per  capita  for  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

In  Columbia,  Mo.,  school  chil¬ 
dren,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
Campfire  Girls  turned  in  450,000 
pounds  of  scrap  paper  up  to  Jan. 
26. 

Brown  Coimty,  Ohio,  school 
children  collected  216,359 
pounds,  representing  a  per  cap¬ 
ita  figure  of  11.9  for  the  area’s 
total  population  of  18,180. 

As  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  progresses, 
many  communities  where  the 
drive  has  been  held  up  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons  since  it  started  of¬ 
ficially  Dec.  6,  have  found  ways 
to  overcome  the  obstacles.  In 
most  cases,  these  were  the  lack 
of  dealers  and  storage  facilities, 
and  difficulties  of  transportation. 

In  many  instances,  the  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  national 
conunittee,  the  state  committees, 
and  state  and  regional  WPB  of¬ 
ficials. 


One  such  case  is  that  of  Crow¬ 
ley,  La.  Following  a  report 
from  Orville  Priestly,  owner  of 
the  Crowley  Signal,  that  no 
dealer  could  be  found,  the  com¬ 
mittee  called  in  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  for  the  WPB, 
who  soon  imearthed  a  dealer  in 
the  region  who  was  anxious  to 
get  waste  paper  from  Crowley. 

Dan  L.  Beebe,  publisher  of  the 
Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Reg¬ 
ister,  who  reported  no  storage 
space  could  be  found  for  waste 
paper,  solved  the  problem  him¬ 
self  by  writing  an  editorial  ex¬ 
plaining  the  situation,  which 
prompted  a  reader  to  make  the 
necessaiT  space  available, 
a 

Prizes  ior  Schools  In 
Waste  Paper  Drive 

Offering  prizes  valued  at 
$1,000,  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publi^ers  Association  this  week 
announced  a  new  phase  of  its 
citywide  collection  of  waste  pa¬ 
per  by  Chicago  school  childran. 

’The  publishers  will  give  the 
18  American  flags  with  standards 
to  the  public  and  parochial 
school  winning  first  place  in 
each  Chicago  district  in  the 
waste  paper  campaign.  Individ¬ 
ual  awards  of  service  ribbons 
will  go  to  the  child  collecting 
the  largest  amount  of  scrap  pa¬ 
per  in  each  school  within  a  two- 
week  period.  School  officials 
will  act  as  judges  in  the  contest. 

The  publishers’  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  month  of  the  drive.  Other 
organizations  have  agreed  to 
contribute  similar  amounts  for 
remaining  months  of  the  school 
year. 

WAC  Promotion 

Washwgton,  Feb.  3 — ^A  form¬ 
er  reporter  for  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star — Miss  Betty 
Bandel — has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  WAC,  the  first  to  hold 
that  rank. 


War  Cripples 
Research  in 
Journalism 

War  has  crippled  research  ac¬ 
tivities  in  departments  and 
schools  of  journalism,  according 
to  the  1942-43  survey  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  some  non-members  just 
released  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  com¬ 
piled  by  the  AASDJ’s  National 
Council  on  Research.  Practically 
all  of  the  deans,  directors  and 
heads  surveyed  blamed  added 
teaching  loads  for  this  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  research. 

Of  the  34  members  and  ten 
non-members  surveyed.  24 
AASDJ  schools,  four  of  which 
reported  no  research  activity  be¬ 
cause  of  war  conditions,  and  four 
non-members,  two  of  which 
stated  that  research  was  at  a 
standstill,  replied. 

While  the  council  reports  that 
the  data  from  those  reporting 
was  rather  meager,  it  estimates 
that  of  the  94  projects  listed, 
only  13  “seem  clearly  related  to 
some  aspect  of  the  war  effort," 
and  comments,  “the  conclusion 
seems  obvious:  the  war  as  yet 
has  not  produced  or  encouraged 
any  appreciable  amount  of  re¬ 
portable  research  activity  on  toe 
part  of  journalists.” 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
some  men  in  the  field  are  now 
carrying  on  wartime  research 
work  in  federal  agencies. 


RoaKiEC^oides 
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REPORT  NOW  AVAILABLE 

regarding 

30-POUND  NEWSPRINT 


L 


Some  publishers  have  recently  suggested  the  use  of  30-pound 
newsprint  because  they  have  believed  it  would  give  increased 
supply  through  greater  yardage  per  ton. 

Canadian  manufacturers  have  felt  doubtful  about  this  idea 
and  their  Production  Committee  has  been  making  a  factual 
enquiry  to  determine  the  probable  results. 

The  Committee’s  report  shows  that  a  present  change  in 
Canadian  production,  with  different  weights  for  American 
consumption,  would  cause: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  total  supply. 

2.  Inequities  between  publishers. 

The  report  is  now  being  issued  by  the  Newsprint  Associa¬ 
tion  as  information  helpful  to  publishers  and  manufacturers 
alike.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  report  is  summarized  on  the  next  two  pages. 

NEWSPRINT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA 
972  SUN  LIFE  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 
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REPORT  re  30-POUND  NEWSPRINT  j- 


On  the  preceding  page  it  was  explained  that  the  Canadian  industry’s  Production  Commit¬ 
tee  has  made  an  enquiry  into  the  question  of  supplying  30-pound  newsprint.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  is  summarized  below  in  three  parts:  (A)  Attitude  of  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers,  (B)  Effect  on  Total  Supply,  and  (C)  Inequities  Between  Publishers. 


ATTITUDE  OF  CANADIAN  MILLS 


The  whole  objective  in  Canada  has 
been,  and  is,  maximum  supply  from 
available  resources.  Canadian  mills 
have  developed  wood-extension  meth¬ 
ods,  best  suited  to  their  conditions. 
These  methods  now  represent  4  per 
cent  of  Canadian  production,  or  8,000 
of  the  200,000  tons  a  month  which 
Canada  has  guaranteed  for  United 
States  consumption. 

In  considering  the  question  of  30- 
pound  newsprint,  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  in  mind  only  two 
points:  the  effect  on  total  supply  and 
the  responsibilities  which  are  attached 
thereto. 


There  is,  for  example,  no  question 
as  to  ability  to  produce  the  30-pound 
weight.  With  customers  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices,  there  could  be  no  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  mills  as  long  as 
customers  were  prepared  for  ill-effect 
on  total  supply  and  were  ready  to  take 
responsibility. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  Canadian  man¬ 
ufacturers,  therefore,  is  to  have  their 
customers  fully  informed  as  to  prob¬ 
able  results.  If  the  manufacturers, 
having  such  information,  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  it  in  advance,  they  would  not  be 
dealing  fairly  with  their  customers  or 
with  others  concerned.  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  report  has  been  prepared. 


EFFECT  ON  TOTAL  SUPPLY 


Newsprint  of  30-pound  basis  weight 
gives  about  6  2/3  per  cent  more  yards 
per  ton  than  the  32-pound  weight.  But 
machine  capacity  drops  with  any  re¬ 
duction  of  basis  weight.  Experience 
shows  that  a  change  from  32  to  30- 
pound  brings  an  average  loss  of  about 
1 1  per  cent  in  tons  per  hour  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  net  loss  of  4  1/3  per  cent 
in  yards  per  hour. 

On  machines  already  running  full¬ 
time,  a  change  to  30-pound  thus  means 
a  clear  loss  of  supply,  both  in  tons  and 
in  yards.  The  question  is:  Are  there 
other  machines,  with  available  re¬ 


sources,  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
above  loss? 

The  answer  is  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Canadian  capacity  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  present  newsprint  production 
due  to  lack  of  wood  or  lack  of  power, 
or  because  machines  are  making  other 
essential  products.  Canadian  opera¬ 
tions  have  already  been  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed,  under  government  direction, 
to  yield  maximum  supply  of  paper 
and  pulp  from  all  available  resources. 

The  Production  Committee  made  an 
over-all  study  of  this  distribution.  The 
Committee  also  examined  the  three 
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possible  situations  which  might  occur 
in  a  change  to  30-pound  weight.  The 
production  results  in  each  situation 
were  estimated  as  follows: 

1,  The  first  situation  was  an  over-all 
change  to  30-pound  weight,  which 
all  customers  would  receive  re¬ 
gardless  of  preference. 

Results:  A  loss  of  9.4  per  cent  in 
tons  and  3.4  per  cent  in  yards.  The 
present  Canadian  commitment  of 
200,000  tons  a  month  would  have 
to  be  reduced  accordingly. 

2.  The  second  situation  was  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  32  and  30-pound,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  government  direction  to 
yield  maximum  yards  instead  of 
tons. 

Results:  A  small  loss  in  tons  and  a 
gain  of  0.56  per  cent  in  yards.  Con¬ 
sumers  could  not  be  certain  as  to 


which  weight  they  would  receive. 
3,  The  third  situation  was  production 
of  both  32  and  30-pound  according 
to  varying  arrangements  between 
mills  and  customers  and  without 
government  direction.  This  seems 
to  be  the  situation  which  could 
most  easily  develop. 

Results:  A  loss  both  in  tons  and 
yards,  but  with  extent  unknown 
because  respective  production  of 
the  two  weights  would  vary.  For 
this  reason,  there  could  be  no  firm 
commitment  as  to  Canadian  supply 
and  no  certainty  in  monthly  allo¬ 
cations. 

In  terms  of  total  supply,  therefore, 
the  general  result  apparently  would 
be  a  loss  of  both  tons  and  yards,  with 
higher  prices  per  ton  and  also  with  an 
inferior  quality  of  newsprint. 


INEQUITIES  BETWEEN  PUBLISHERS 


Two  weights  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print,  under  present  conditions,  would 
mean  inescapable  inequities  between 
individual  publishers  unless  division 
of  tonnage  could  be  adjusted  to  pre¬ 
serve  fair  sharing. 

As  shown  above,  publishers  order¬ 
ing  their  supply  in  the  30-pound 
weight  would  cause  a  diminishment  of 


total  Canadian  tonnage.  This  loss  of 
supply  would  be  at  the  expense  of  all 
publishers,  but  particularly  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  using  the  32-pound 
weight. 

Such  inequities,  and  the  problem  of 
adjusting  them  fairly,  might  involve 
serious  questions  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  customers. 


Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  wish  to  maintain  maximum  supply.  They  wish 
every  customer  to  have  his  fair  share.  They  wish  to  live  up  to  their  obligations,  written 
or  implied.  And  they  wish  to  be  under  no  reproach,  from  any  direction,  for  ill  -  results 
which  would  seem  certain  to  follow  a  movement  toward  30- pound  newsprint  under 
present  conditions. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  issuing  the  present  report.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  provide  information  helpful  to  all 
concerned.  Copies  of  the  report  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Hi  B.  Howcord 
Is  Named  Head 
Of  Ohio  Group 


NEWSPRINT  USE  OFF  15%  IN  JAN.  BELOW  1941 

DAILY  newspapers  reporting  to  The  total  estimated  newsprint 
the  American  Newspaper  ^b*  consumption  in  the  United  Statsi 
Ushers  Association  consumed  for  January,  1944,  was  2SdJSin 
194,690  tons  of  newsprint  paper  tons  which  includes  all  kinds  of 
in  January,  1944,  compared  with  uses  of  newsprint  paper. 

226,741  tons  in  1943;  231,961  tons  The  stocks  of  newsprint 
in  1942  and  229,799  tons  in  1941.  on  hand  with  newspapers  report. 
This  was  a  decrease  in  January,  ing  to  the  ANPA  was  56  days’ 
1944,  under  January,  1943,  of  supply  at  the  end  of  January, 
14.1%;  a  decrease  in  January,  1944,  which  was  an  increase  of  4 
1944,  under  January,  1942,  of  days’  supply  from  52  days  oo 
16.1%  and  a  decrease  in  Janu*  hand  at  the  end  of  December, 
ary,  1944,  under  January,  1941,  1943. 
of  15.3%. 


E.S.  Myers.  Middle- 
town  Journal.  Ohio 
Select  List  presi¬ 
dent-  W.  W.  Gol- 
▼in.  Wilmington 
News  -  Journal; 
George  T.  Culbert¬ 
son.  Mt  Vernon 
News,  at  Ohio 
Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  meet  re¬ 
cently. 


Wor  Worker  Sckedules  BriD|[ 
Delivery  Problemf 

*  Morning  carrier  boys  rise  earlier  to  brisj ! 
world  tidings  to  the  day  shift  workers. . .  • 
Variously  scheduled  swing  and  night  shift) 
y  create  demands  that  upset  established  pnei 

All  put  hestj 


and  delivery  practices, 
penalties  on  mechanical  delays — so  many* 
production  executive  is  thankful  for  the 
dependable  performance  of  Certified  BW 
in  avoiding  stereo  difficulties. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET 


CHICAGO  t,  lUlNOiS 


new  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCb 


THESE  GOSS  WORKERS 


FIVE  CITATIONS! 


and  many  hundreds  more  have  established  an  enviable 
war  material  production  record  in  over  four  years  of 
continuous,  faithful  effort.  The  exceptionally  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  Naval  specification  requirements  coupled  with 
numerous  perfections  in  machine  operating  efficiency 
assures  uninterrupted  continuation  of  GOSS  quality 
when  conversion  occurs. 


The  Goss  Service  Department  is  ever  ready  to  lend 
aid  to  operators  in  the  maintenance  of  present  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Phone,  wire  or  write  at  any  time  .  .  day  or  night. 


Gosa  Tiaa  Just  received  the  fifth 
citstion  in  recognition  of  con¬ 
tinuous  war  material  production 
for  the  United  States  Navy 
since  1939 
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Detroit  News 
Carried  Most 
Linage  in  '43 

Despite  Severe  Rationing. 
^Gchigan  Paper  Is  First, 
Media  Records  Reports 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  elimi¬ 
nated  approximately  two  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  through 
rationing  necessitated  by  the 
paper  shortage,  the  Detroit  New* 
ranked  Arst  nationally  in  total 
1943  linage,  according  to  the 
Media  Records  First  50  Report. 

With  its  24,584,884-line  total 
the  Michigan  paper  surpassed 
the  Washington  Star,  last  year’s 
Arst  place  holder,  which  dropped 
to  third  place  with  23.961,794 
lines.  The  Chicago  Tribune  rose 
from  Afth  place  in  1942  to  second 
in  1943  with  24.263,295  lines. 

The  News  not  only  ranks  Arst, 
but  it  also  increase  its  linage 
over  its  own  1942  Agure  by  about 


1,500,000  lines.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  though  the  paper  has 
conAned  general  advertisers  to 
a  maximum  of  1,000  lines  per 
week,  eliminated  certain  divi¬ 
sions  of  classiAed  ads  on  certain 
days  and  curtailed  all  advertis¬ 
ers,  retail  as  well  as  the  others, 
from  25%  to  50%. 

N.  Y.  Times  a  Leader 

In  the  retail  advertising  clas- 
siAcation  among  morning  papers 
the  New  York  News  led,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  was  Arst 
among  evening,  and  the  New 
York  Times  tops  among  Sunday. 

The  Times  also  ranked  Arst 
among  morning  papers  in  the 
general  division  and  among  Sun¬ 
day  in  that  category  as  well  as 
Arst  for  Sunday  classiAed  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
Arst  in  general  among  evening 
papers,  Chicago  Tribune  Arst 
among  morning  in  classiAed  and 
the  ^troit  News  Arst  among 
evening  in  classiAed. 

Following  are  the  ranking  Ave 
in  each  of  total,  retail,  general 
and  classiAed  advertising  linage: 


A  NEW 


RESOURCE 


HAS  BEEN 


DEVELOPED 


'The  wealth  of  America  has 
been  wrought  from  her  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  fertile  lands, 
wide  forests  and  rich  mineral 
deposits  by  the  brains  and 
muscles  of  her  people. 

But  another  resource  is 
now  available.  A  new  source 
of  wealth  and  well-being  has 
been  developing  gradually 
and  almost  unnoticed  which 
is  tremendously  important 
today  and  of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance  for  tomorrow. 

•  This  new  resource  is  the 
research  laboratory. 

Today,  in  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  college  labora¬ 
tories,  trained  minds  are 
expanding  the  world’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  applying  the  results 
of  research  to  industry  and 
to  war. 

In  the  Bell  System,  re¬ 
search  has  always  been  a 
fundamental  activity.  The 
telephone  was  invented  in  a 
research  laboratory.  And  for 
years  Bell  Telephone  Labo¬ 
ratories  has  been  the  largest 
industrial  laboratory  in  the 
world. 

Underlying  modern  re¬ 
search  is  the  realization  of 
vast  latent  values  in  nature. 
Although  the  lone  genius  does 
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from  time  to  time  bring  to 
light  some  part  of  these  hid¬ 
den  values,  only  organized 
scientific  research  can  assure 
the  thorough  exploration  that 
will  render  the  full  measure  of 
use  for  human  welfare.  , 

Research  means  imagining 
and  experimenting.  It  means 
the  searching  out  and  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  facts.  It  means 
clear  statements  of  problems, 
precise  measurements  and 
keen  analysis.  It  means  tena¬ 
cious  following  along  unex¬ 
pected  paths. 

These  are  the  procedures 
of  research.  Its  consumma¬ 
tion  is  the  grasping  by  subtle 
minds  of  relationships  in  na¬ 
ture  no  one  has  previously 
known.  And  on  the  basis  of 
the  broader  knowledge  so  es¬ 
tablished  are  built  new  mate 
rials,  new  methods  and  new 
structures  to  serve  the  people 
of  America.  t 

The  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories  has  now  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  communication 
systems  and  equipment  for 
the  armed  forces.  When  the 
war  is  over  its  researches  in 
communication  will  again  be 
applied  to  an  ever-improvinf 
telephone  service  in  America. 


Total  Advertising  _ 

Detroit  News — E  &  S . .' . .  .  .  . .  24„')84.884 

Chicaico  Tribune — M  AS .  24.2flS.29.i 

Washinston  Star — E  A  S .  ilH.Otll.'lH 

Milwaukee  Journal — E  AS .  ‘J.'l. 8114.49(1 

Ni-w  York  Times — M  AS .  23.tt87.tlTl 

Retail — ^Morning 

New  York  News .  8.444.879  j 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  7.337.203 

Washington  Times-Herald  .  7.085.402 

New  Orleans  Times- Pieayune .  0.711.499 

Los  Anveles  Times .  0.487.894 

Retail — Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11.009.1.50 

Washington  Star .  11.038.997 

Buffalo  News .  9.408.222 

Baltimore  Evcnina  Sun .  9.150.211 

Detroit  News .  9.107.736 

Retail — Sunday 

New  York  Times .  4.965.700 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  4.387.994 

New  York  News .  4.309.211 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  A  States .  3.982.081 

Chicago  Tribune  .  3.914.779 

General — ^Morning 

New  York  Times .  2.982.770 

Boston  Herald  .  2.0:1:1.301 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  2.013.020 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2.474.808 

Baltimore  Sun .  2.380.8.50 

General — Evening 

Chicaco  Daily  News .  3.192.110 

■Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletm .  3.189.940 

Boston  Traveler .  2.70,3.679 

Montreal  Star .  2.000.470 

Buffalo  News  .  2.550.062 

Detroit  News .  2.444.5:13 

General — Sunday 

New  York  Times .  2.350.041 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  2.0.30.148 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  .  1.903.204 

Los  Anceles  Examiner .  1.463.702 

Seattle  Post-Intellirencer  .  1.430.121 

Clouiiied — Morning 

Chicago  Tribune  .  4.471.482 

Los  Angeles  Times .  6.212.202 

Los  Angeles  Examiner .  6.205.534 

San  Francisco  Examiner .  4.383.928 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  4.220.530 

CloMiiied — Evening 

Detroit  News  .  5.555.074 

Newark  News  .  5.140,188 

Oakland  Tribune  .  4,496.561 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun .  4.086.147 

Toronto  Star  .  4.009.064 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  .  3.961,037 

Cloaeiiied — Sunday 

New  York  Times .  3.280.286 

Detroit  News .  2,951.043 

Chicago  Tribune  .  2,510,427 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  2.303,627 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  2,129,213 
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THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKUNOM  mUSHWG  COHTMIT 


The  classified  pages  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  have 
been  to  the  barber  shop  . . .  not 
to  the  bowl  and  clipper  stool 
out  on  grandma’s  veranda,  but 
to  the  slickest  shop  in  town 
where  the  ordeal  starts  with  a 
feather-edge  trim  and  ends  with 
a  fragrant  tonic. 

WPB  ordered  the  job  done. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Okla> 
homan  and  Times  to  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  audience  in 
Oklahoma  dictated  the  method. 

Unruly  borders  and  unsightly 
gothic  came  in  for  a  singeing 
.  .  .  stray  locks  of  cut-off  rules 
and  black  reverses  were  combed 
into  place  . . .  straggling  strands 
of  unlimited  space  were  trim¬ 
med  to  present  day  modes  and 
demands. 

The  result:  a  cleaner,  more 
concise,  more  readable  classi¬ 
fied  section  than  ever  before... 
one  ijattemed  to  today’s  ex¬ 
igencies  while  anticipating  the 
straight  thinking  of  tomorrow. 
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mmsPAPtm  MB;, 

PRETTY  MUCH  TlHf' 
SAME  THESE  DAY9* 


IS  THAT  WHAT  YOU 
THINK,  MISTER? 


M-  iptU  of  tho  Coet  that  moBt 
PM]^  hav«  daeidad  prefer- 
oheaa  whan  M  oomaa  to  ehooa- 
in^  tha  nawBpi^r  thajr  raad. 
It’a  aurprtalac  how  many  will 
tall  you  ffilbly,  “Oh,  nawspapen 
all  hava  tha  sama  nawaThay'ra. 
htandardlaad  thaaa  daya  Tha 
only  dlllafanca  in  In  thalr  ap> 
paarance,  thalr  faaturaa,  or 
thalr  adltorlal  poUey.’* 

Am  tm  trva  of  all  half-truths 
thla  ona,  too,  li  mora  arrong 
than  right! 

Tha  grant  nawa-gatharlng 
aganeiaa,  Intamatlonal  ISTawa 
Sarrioa,  Aaaoclatad  Praaa  and 
Unttad  Praaa  — plus  tha  local 
naara  b«uraaua-do  maka  It  ol- 
moMt  fanpoaalbla  for  one  newa- 
]M9aa  to  eany  an  azclualve 
atory.What  ona  aarvlce  doesn’t 
hava,  another  one  wllL  To  be 
aura  of  gattlng  aU  the  news  tha 
New  York  Journal- American 
uaaahll  three  aanrtees.  But  the 
Imporhurpolitt-tB  this:  what 
happens  to  tha  news  once  It 
oonMs  Into  tha  shop?  How  la 
it  handled?  How  la  it  foUowed- 
up? 

Pawl  Schoenatein,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  has  aw  oxprmaaion  that 
toUa  the  whole  story  of  modern 
jourmUiatic  enterpriae.  "When 
a  big  atory  breaka,  we  don't 
juat  cover  it/*  he  aaya,  "we 
endeevor  to  take  poaaeaaion 
of  itr 

Tha  Joumal-Ametican  does 
taka  possession  of  the  big 
oaaas,  while  at  the  same  time 
adequately  covering  all  the 
naw8,  including  stories  of  pure¬ 
ly  local  Interest.  The  story  of 
Patricia  Malone,  for  example, 
was  so  notable  that  the  wire 
servicaa  and  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  were  happy  ' to 
publish  it  giving  full  credit  to 
the  Journal-Americkn.  Be¬ 
cause  of  things  such  as  this  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  Jour- 
nal-American  should  far  out¬ 
sell  any  other  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper! 


IN  A  world  at  war,  death  is  common¬ 
place.  Yet  the  fight  to  save  the  life 
of  a  two-year-old  girl  was  one  of  the 
great  stories  of  1943. 

This  because  humanity  has  compassion 
and  pity  and  has  never  hesitated  to  give  of 
them  freely  to  a  stricken  child. 

This  because  the  story  held  out  a  bright, 
shining  promise  of  countless  lives  to  be 
saved  in  the  future. 

This  because  it  was  the  story  of  a  great 
and  new  disease  destroyer  .  .  .  penicillin. 

Going  back  to  that  afternoon  of  August 
11,  1  doubt  if  many  of  us  then  had  more 
than  a  vague,  knowledge  of  penicillin.  For 
that  matter,  the  medical  world  knew  little 
about  it. 


It  was  sultry  in  the  Joumal-Amen'can 
office  that  day.  The  clock  showed  3:40 
p.m.  For  most  of  us  the  day’s  work  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

It  was  then  that  a  light,  a  tiny  button 
of  brilliance,  flashed  on  the  city  desk 
switchboard. 

This  light  was  to  set  Journal-American 
reporters,  deskmen  and  photographers  in 
swift,  coordinated  motion. 

This  light  was  to  magnify  itself  mag¬ 
nificently  to  a  beacon  of  mercy  as  a  city 
and  a  nation  watched  with  hands  held  in 
prayer.  ^ 

Neil  Maguire,  an  assistant  city  editor,  r 
answered  the  call  and  over  the  telephon#  _ 
heard  these  words: 


OUR  BABY  HAD  ONLY 


WE  CALLED  THE  CITY  EDITOR 


By  CHARLES  E.  DAVIS,  Jr. 
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Meanwhile,  those  of  us  (jn  the  Then  began  the  dash  to  New  Briins- 
telephones  threw  occasional  wick.  It  was  exactly  6:30  p.m.  Only  two 
glances  at  the  clock  on  the  wall.  hours  and  50  minutes  had  been  required 
\Ve  knew  that  this  was  the  great-  to  locate  one  of  the  rarest  drugs  in  the 
est  deadline  we  had  ever  worked  world  and  to  arnmge  for  its  release, 
against.  Little  Patricia  Malone  Through  the  Holland  Tunnel  and 
had  seven  hours  to  get  the  pen-  over  the  highway  to  New  Brunswick  we 
icillin,  or  until  10:40  p.m.  roared  with  Livingston’s  low-moaning 

The  telephone  calls  now  began  police  siren  clearing  a  path  through  the 
to  produce  results,  but  the  miu-  lieavy  lines  of  traffic, 
utes  were  fast  flying  by.  At  7:30  p.m.,  a  guard  at  the  entrance 

We  learned  that  E.  R.  Squibb  to  the  Squibb  laboratories  handed  the 
&  Sons  were  producers  (jf  pcnicil-  prev  ious  carton  of  penicillin  to  Dr.  Co¬ 
lin.  letti. 

We  learned  that  there  was  a  A  New  Jersey  State  Police  car,  red 
supply  on  hand  at  the  Squibb  light  winking  ominously  and  siren  sing- 

laboratories  at  New  Brunswick,  ing  dangerously,  escorted  us  to  the  Hol¬ 
land  Tunnel  entrance.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  tunnel,  a  New  York  City  motor¬ 
cycle  policeman  was  waiting  to  escort 
us  the  last  lap  of  the  journey. 

We  sped  up  the  West  Side  Highway 
at  a  speed  none  of  us  like  to  remember 
today  .  .  .  eight  minutes  from  Holland 
Tunnel  to  Lutheran  Hospital  in  Harlem. 

At  8:38  we  pulled  in  front  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  And  30  minutes  later,  after  the 
drug  had  been  prepared,  magical  iien- 
icillin  spread  through  the  veins  ol  little 
Patricia  Malone. 

The  rest  of  the  story  can  be  told  in 
a  few  words.  Patricia  Malone  was  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  a  few  weeks  later. 
Penicillin  became  a  name  known  to  all 
America. 

But  for  the  world  the  story  does  not 
end  there.  Penicillin,  now  emblazoned 
as  the  bright,  new  name  of  .science,  will 
save  many  lives  in  the  future. 

City  Editor  Schoenstein  and  the  rest 
of  us  who  had  a  hand  in  that  memorable 
story  will  never  forget  it. 


But  the  penicillin  at  the  Squibb 
H  laboratories  coidd  not  be  released 
except  on  the  orders  of  one  man. 
Dr.  Chester  Keefer,  of  Boston, 
'  who  had  been  designated  by  the 

government  as  the  sole  allotter  of 
the  rare  drug  in  civilian  cases. 

*  Dr.  Keefer  was  called  at  Bos- 

>  ton,  but  the  release  could  not  be 
^  effected  as  simply  as.  that. 

“I’m  sorry,’’  said  Dr.  Keefer 
regretfully,  “but  I  must  talk  to 
the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  case. 
I  must  have  a  diagnosis  to  know 
that  penicillin  would  really  help 
this  child.’’ 

However,  Dr.  Keefer  promised  to  put 
in  a  rush  call  to  Dr.  Dante  Coletti,  staff 
surgeon  at  Lutheran  Hospital.  He  did 
and  at  the  close  of  their  conversation 
promised  the  New  York  doctor: 

“You  will  receive  the  penicillin.” 

To  e.xpedite  matters,  Schoenstein  di¬ 
rected  that  a  telephone  call  from  Dr. 
Keefer  to  the  Squibb  laboratories  at  New 
Brunswick  authorizing  release  of  the 
precious  drug  be  relayed  through  the 
Joumal-American  switchboard. 

While  Dr.  Keefer  was  telephoning  the 
release,  Schoenstein  snapped  other  or¬ 
ders.  Dr.  Coletti  had  to  make  the  rat'e 
to  New  Brunswick  to  receive  the  drug. 
Tell  him  to  speed  downtown  in  a  cab. 
Tell  Livingston  to  have  his  car  ready, 
with  motor  running,  in  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Order  a  police  escort. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Coletti  arrived  at  the 
Joumal-American  building  he  was  bun¬ 
dled  into  Livingston’s  car  in  which  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Horan,  Photographer  Bill  Hear- 
field  and  myself  were  waiting. 


“My  little  girl  is  in  Lutheran  Hospital. 

The  doctors  say  she  has  only  seven  hours 
to  live— unless  she  gets  the  new  drug, 
penicillin. 

“It  is  her  only  hope.  The  doctors  have 
used  sulfa  drugs  and  everything  else.  I 
must  find  someone  with  enough  to  help 
her. 

“Can  you  help  me?” 

The  caller  identified  himself  as  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Malone,  of  Jackson  Heights, 

New  York.  The  child  who  lay  near  death 
in  the  Lutheran  Hospital  in  upper  Man¬ 
hattan,  was  his  daughter,  Patricia,  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  deadly  blood  disease,  staphylo¬ 
coccus  infection. 

After  completing  the  call,  Maguire 
shouted  his  information  across  the  city 
desk  to  City  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein. 

In  bare  seconds,  Schoenstein  had  his 
staff  moving. 

“Call  the  wholesale  drug  firms.  See 
if  they  have  penicillin,”  he  snapped  at 
me. 

“Try  the  Halloran  Army  Hospital,”  he 
ordered  James  Horan,  an  assistant  city 
editor. 

“You,”  he  directed  Maguire,  “call  the 
Surgeon  General’s  office  at  Washington.” 

Other  orders  flashed.  Police  reporter 
Sid  Livingston  was  told  to  get  his  car 
ready  for  an  emergency  trip— anywhere 
and  at  any  moment.  A  copy  boy  was  sent 
dashing  to  the  reference  room  for  clip¬ 
pings  on  penicillin.  Two  photographers 
took  up  a  vigil  beside  the  city  desk, 
awaiting  developments. 
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Alth*u|h  a  comparativa 
newcomer  to  the  Jeurnal- 
Ameriean  staff,  Charles  E. 
Davis,  Jr.,  drew  the  as¬ 
signment  from  City  Editor 
Paul  Schoenstein  to  cover 
and  write  the  penicillin 
story.  “Forget  the  mighty 
adjeetlvas.'’  counseled 
Schoenstein,  “and  let  this 
stery  write  itself.”  It  did. 
Davis  came  to  the  Joumal- 
American  in  May.  1943, 
from  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Timos-Unien.  a  Hearst 
newspaper,  where  he  had 
been  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  for  six  years. 


WHAT  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  WILL  YOU  CHOOSE  IN  194V? 

Joumal-American  readers  want  their  news  quickly,  completely,  dramatically. 
The  importance  of  the  Joumal-American  to  them  was  never  better  shown 
than  when  its  newsstand  price  was  raised  to  five  cents  and  its  circulation  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwarf  that  of  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper.  In  194V, 
the  year  of  Victory,  when  you  are  again  looking  for  civilian  markets,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  investigate  New  York’s  most  enthusiastic  newspaper  readers. 


NEW  YORK 
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Nationally  Represented  by  The  Hearst  Advertising  Service 

N«w  York  Chieai*  Dttroit  Pittsburfh  Boston  Philodelphio  Boltitnore  San  Franeiuo  Loo  Anielos  Soattio 
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NASA’s  Retail  Booklet 
A  Worthy  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

EVERY  MAN  has  his  fixations 

and  interests  and  willy-nilly 
finds  himself  drifting  into  con¬ 
versation  about  them  from  the 
most  remote  starting  points. 

You  know  the  old  story  about 
the  Englishman,  the  German  and 
the  Frenchman,  each  of  whom 
set  out  to  write  a  book  about 
elephants. 

The  Englishman  produced  a 
robust  volume  entitled,  "On  the 
Trail  of  Elephants  with  Gun  and 
Camera."  The  German  wrote 
three  ponderous  tomes,  "The 
Elephant  in  Relation  to  his  En¬ 
vironment.”  And  the  French- 
nian  tossed  off  a  spicy  tidbit  en¬ 
titled.  "Les  Amours  des  Ele¬ 
phants." 

We,  too,  have  a  fixation — and 
we  hope  it  doesn’t  bore  you 
because  we  keep  returning  to  it 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  old, 
but  ever  vital  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  versus  radio  advertising. 
Every  time  we  run  across  a 
fresh  slant  or  new  development 
we  can  hardly  wait  to  pass  it 
on,  even  though  the  subject 
monopolizes  a  bigger  share  of 
our  space  than  perhaps  it  should. 

Presentations  Expected 

There  have  been  vast  stir¬ 
rings  and  plannings  in  news¬ 
paper  circles  of  late  to  meet 
both  the  realized  and  threatened 
encroachments  of  radio.  The 
somewhat  inept,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  portentous,  presentation  by 
which  radio  sought  retail  rec¬ 
ognition  galvanized  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  into  action  that 
too  long  had  been  delayed. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  or  months  you  are  going 
to  see  many  imified  and  concert¬ 
ed  efforts  to  give  the  newspaper 
case  adequate  expression. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  has 
been  prepared  and  sent  to  its 
membership  by  the  Retail  Pro¬ 
motion  Committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
A^ociation. 

Not  a  presentation  but  rather 
"a  collection  of  basic  material 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
the  newspaper  as  a  retail 
medium — and  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  meeting  competition 
wherever  it  may  be  encountered 
in  the  retail  field,”  the  booklet 
is  filled  with  useful  data  for  re¬ 
tail  newspaper  salesmen. 

The  best  way  of  indicating  the 
kind  of  helpful  job  the  Retail 
Promotion  Committee  has  done 
is  to  describe  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  has  been  assembled. 

Item:  A  two-page  spread 
which  submits  some  pretty  fun¬ 
damental  thoughts  on  news¬ 
papers  as  an  institution  and  why 
they  are  indispensable  to  the 
communities  they  serve.  All  of 
us  should  be  reminded  of  these 
truths  often. 

Item:  An  impressive  collection 
of  logotypes  of  "famous  stores 
that  have  grown  up  with  news- 
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paper  advertising"  —  Macy’s, 
Marshall  Field,  Hudson’s,  Bul¬ 
lock’s,  Filene’s,  Wanamaker  and 
dozens  of  others. 

Item:  The  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — two  pages  of  charts  sum¬ 
marizing  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
search  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  retailers  are  using  radio 
today.  Nothing  to  be  ignored, 
warns  the  Committee. 

Item:  How  to  sell  newspapers 
constructively  against  radio.  A 
series  of  suggestions  submitted 
by  various  members  of  NAEA 
showing  how  they  have  done 
their  "trouble  shooting”  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases. 

Item:  A  compilation  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  department  stores  dis¬ 
continuing  radio  advertising, 
based  on  a  survey  by  the  Retail 
Promotion  Committee. 

Item:  A  description  of  how 
New  York  newspapers  have 
joined  to  meet  the  problem  of 
radio  cooperatively. 

Item:  Evidence  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram’s  Contin¬ 
uing  Grocery  Inventory  to  show 
that  newspaper  advertising  costs 
less  in  proportion  to  sales. 

Item:  An  editorial  by  Arthur 
Robb,  reprinted  from  Editor  & 
Publisher,  on  the  subject  of  the 
comparative  values  of  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  as  measured 
by  circulation  impressions  and 
program  ratings. 

T^ere  is  a  great  deal  more — 
but  even  from  this  synopsis  you 
can  see  that  there  is  much  in 
this  booklet  for  every  retail 
staff  to  digest  and  to  use.  It’s 
a  good  start.  We  hope  there  will 
be  much  more  to  follow. 

For  your  information,  H.  H. 
MacLean,  manager  of  the  retail 
advertising  division  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  booklet. 

Loccd  Industry  Specdcs 

A  32-PAGE  booklet  providing 

a  graphic  study  of  local  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Detroit 
News.  After  a  foreword  pre¬ 
senting  the  story  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  booklet  is  devoted  to 
reproduction  of  one-quarter  and 
one-half  page  ads  of  that  type 
published  consecutively  each 
Sunday  since  April,  1942. 

Reprint  booklets,  particularly 
of  industrial  advertisements,  are 
nothing  new,  of  course,  but  we 
think  this  one  has  an  especially 
interesting  angle  —  one  which 
should  appeal  to  newspapers  in 
every  industrial  community. 

The  advertisements  repro¬ 
duced  are  all  local — all  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Detroit  industrial 
achievement.  In  a  sen%  they 
have  been  a  community  project, 
selling  Detroit  on  itself. 

We  hope  that  this  activity  will 
go  on,  not  only  during  the  war 


but  after.  Industry  can  use  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising 
columns  in  meeting  post-war 
changes  and  developments. 

In  the  Mail 

"NEWSPAPER  History  Was 

Made  in  Boston  in  1943!”  says 
the  Boston  Post  in  an  offset 
booklet  summarizing  its  linage 
record  for  the  past  year.  The 
cover  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of 
a  Post  front  page.  Inside  pages 
are  done  in  the  "slate”  tech¬ 
nique  with  the  script  text  in 
reverse.  A  good  clean  job.  It 
did  strike  us,  however,  that  the 
script  lettering  was  a  little  too 
compact  and  therefore  a  little 
hard  to  read. 

In  “Tomorrow’s  Skyways”  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  re¬ 
produces  a  series  of  articles  on 
post-war  commercial  fiying  by 
Charles  T.  Lucey,  staff  writer. 

’The  Los  Angeles  Times  recent¬ 
ly  made  arrangements  to  have 
all  back  issues  microfilmed.  Rep¬ 
resentative  front  pages  that  told 
the  story  of  three  wars  reported 
by  the  Times  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  miniature  booklet 
which  has  been  sent  as  a  souve¬ 
nir  to  the  Times’  friends.  This 
is  always  a  good  promotion.  The 
interest  never  fiags  in  historic 
front  pages. 

“The  Best  Dam  Market  in  the 
World”  is  the  clever  caption  of 
a  folder  produced  by  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel.  Well-writ¬ 
ten,  well-organized,  well-illus¬ 
trated,  the  folder  tells  the  story 
of  TV  A — “the  world’s  greatest 
power  system,  that  has  already 
made  Knoxville  a  giant  indus¬ 
trial  empire.” 

■ 

Admen  to  Hear  B'^oir 

Carl  Byoir,  president  of  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  joint  conference  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Bureau,  New  York  State 
Dailies,  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  20- 
22,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Harold  C.  Allen,  of  the  Brattle- 
boro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  president 
of  the  New  England  group. 
Byoir  will  speak  Feb.  21. 

■ 

Leaves  Out  Ads 

Last  Sunday  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  Feb.  6-12,  it  had 
been  forced  by  the  newsprint 
shortage  to  leave  out  364  columns 
of  display  advertising.  This  is 
in  continuation  of  the  paper’s 
policy  to  postpone  advertising  in 
preference  to  rationing  it.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  was  also  sharply 
curtailed  and  other  economies 
effected  to  “maintain  the  quality 
of  the  Times  news  presentation.” 

■ 

Wins  Deming  Troph'y 

The  Republican-Boomerang  of 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  was  the  recip¬ 
ient  for  the  second  successive 
year  of  the  W.  C.  Deming  trophy 
for  community  service  at  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  held  at  Laramie,  re¬ 
cently.  The  loving  cup  was 
presented  to  C.  S.  Greenbaum, 
publisher,  and  E.  H.  Linford, 
editor,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  press  convention. 


Sales  Changes 
Seen  Ad  Aid 
After  the  War  ] 

Drastic  changes  in  retailing  in 
the  immediate  post-war  period 
will  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  community  newspapers  it 
was  predicted  by  Robert  Hix- 
son,  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  before  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  southern  unit,  at  Lm 
Angeles,  Feb.  11. 

Newspapers  also  can  advan¬ 
tageously  revise  their  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  set-up,  advised  the 
speaker,  who  is  president  of 
Hixson  -  O’Donnell  Advertising 
Inc. 

Cites  Centralization 

He  pointed  to  the  trend 
toward  "centralization  within 
decentralization,”  i.e.,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  large  retailers  to 
more  outlets  coinciding  with  the 
increase  in  types  of  merchandise 
stocked  by  these  stores. 

He  cited  that  already  classes 
of  stores  most  frequented  by 
buyers  for  families  —  grocery 
stores,  drugstores  and  service 
stations — have  inventoried  more 
varieties  of  merchandise.  Ma^ 
kets  now  sell  toiletries,  paints 
and  hardware;  and  druggists 
sell  radio  parts,  fixtures,  etc. 

But  service  stations  particu¬ 
larly  will  reflect  this  trend  be¬ 
cause  of  greater  necessi^,  he 
said.  “Long-term  high  rentals 
coupled  with  low  and  prospects 
of  lower  profits  make  necessary 
new  sources  of  revenue.” 

Thus,  already,  many  chain 
service  stations  carry  sporting 
goods,  toys,  garden  tools,  home 
appliances  and  paints;  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  merchandise 
items  such  as  refrigerators, 
radios  and  washing  machinei 
Tire  and  auto  supply  stores  re¬ 
semble  small  department  stores, 
and  even  pre-fabricated  houses 
seem  destined  to  be  sold  by 
retail  stores. 

“This  greatest  change  in 
American  selling  will  happen 
overnight,”  he  warned.  The 
consequent  effect  on  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  many-fold, 
Hixson  declared: 

1.  New  advertising  will  result 
from  the  many  new  outlets  for 
consumer  goods,  all  demanding 
newspaper  linage; 

2.  Additional  advertising  will 
be  fostered  as  retailers  and 
chains  expand  into  new  areas 
and  increase  the  size  of  their 
already-established  outlets; 

3.  Linage,  too,  will  reflect  the 
boom  in  sales  of  consumer 
goods,  especially  since  firms  in 
high  tax  brackets  will  seize  the 
opportunity  to  “build  their 
names”  and  publicize  their 
services  at  10  and  20  per  cent 
on  their  advertising  dollars; 

4.  Radio  will  be  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  when  news¬ 
paper  space  is  again  unre¬ 
stricted. 

“Newspapers  should  take  a 
tip  from  radio  selling  tech¬ 
nique,”  he  advised.  “They  should 
consider  frequency  of  insertions 
in  calculating  rates,  rather  than 
stressing  amount  of  space.” 
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SEATTLE  u  $»rvd  by  Vniud  AirlimM,  Northwest  Airlmes, 
Pan  American  Airways  and  has  direct  connecting  service  with 
CofiMUoM  Paci/Ec  Airlmes  end  Tmns^onada  Airlines— ^provid^ 
ing  worldwide  service.  These  lines  recognise  Seattle’s  air  future 
and  are  planning  accordingly.  In  this  great  city  The  SEATTLE 
TIMES  is  the  preferred  newspaper  in  7  out  of  10  homes. 


NEWS  VS.  PROPAGANDA 

WE  RECOMMEND  to  the  attention  of 

every  reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
comments  on  administration  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  by  Charles  L.  Allen, 
assistant  dean  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  written  after  a  year’s  experi* 
ence  in  several  important  posts  in  that 
bureau.  They  point  up  a  situation  which 
should  be  significant  to  every  person 
who  believes  that  free  and  uncolored  news 
is  the  keystone  of  democratic  government. 

When  the  OWI  was  established  six 
months  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  its  avowed  purpose  was  to  eliminate 
conflicting,  often  contradictory,  informa¬ 
tion  issued  from  government  departments. 
That  aim  received  general  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  praise  from  newspapers,  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  on  much  news  affecting  civilian 
activities  had  been  often  nothing  short  of 
scandalous.  With  respect  to  military  infor¬ 
mation,  it  was  thought  by  many  editors 
that  Mr.  Elmer  Davis  could  convince  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  that  many 
of  their  taboos  on  news  were  unnecessary. 

So  far  as  military  news  goes,  there  has 
been  great  improvement  during  the  past 
year,  but  whether  that  is  due  to  OWI  or 
to  education  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
by  direct  contact  with  newspaper  people 
is  a  moot  question.  In  the  civilian  field, 
conflicts  and  contradictions  have  been 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  ended,  but  in 
their  place  has  come^  an  evil  far  more 
dangerous.  That  is,  as  Mr.  Allen  states, 
the  absolute  control  of  department  and 
bureau  news  by  the  publicity  desks  of  the 
several  organizations.  OWI  has  become 
a  clearing  house  for  handouts,  not  a  means 
of  free  access  to  imcolored  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  The  mission  of  the  bureaucratic 
publicity  man  is  to  see  that  his  bosses 
are  always  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
most  favorable  terms,  with  no  light  what¬ 
ever  on  their  shortcomings.  The  OWI  ap¬ 
parently  nuikes  no  independent  search  on 
its  own  account  for  department  news — and 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  should  do  so— 
but  that  it  should  be  an  effective  barrier 
to  independent  reporting  by  newspaper 
people  is  a  far  cry  from  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  established. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  principle  of  having  a  public  relations 
man  in  every  important  government  office. 
News  in  Washington  today  is  so  ramified 
and  complex  that  without  the  assistance  of 
men  trained  in  news  procedure  coverage 
of  the  whole  scene  would  be  tremendously 
difficult.  So  long  as  the  public  relations 
men  carry  out  their  primary  function  and 
assist  the  working  press  in  getting  the 
news  of  their  offices  they  are  performing 
in  the  public  interest.  When  they  turn 
to  glorification  of  their  superiors  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  unpleasant  facts,  they  are  em¬ 
phatically  working  against  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people. 

Unless  OWI  is  rounded  up  sharply  and 
restored  to  the  task  for  which  the  press 
and  public  imderstood  it  was  created,  we 
are  well  on  the  way  toward  building  a 
Goebbels  ministry  of  our  own,  with  the 
power  to  tell  newspapers  what  they  must 
and  must  not  say  on  each  day. 


Be  ready  always  with  an  answer  to  everyone 
who  asks  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you. 

—I  ST,  PETER  III,  17. 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  HULL  has  per¬ 
mitted  publication  of  a  statement  of 
his  views  on  International  news,  made  in 
November,  1942,  which  we  hope  will  be 
heeded  by  all  ranks  of  officialdom.  He 
said,  in  a  message  to  Ambassador  Winant, 

.  for  transmission  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment:  “fundamentally,  the  long-range  in¬ 
terests  of  international  friendship  are 
best  served  by  permitting  the  people  of 
any  country  to  know  what  the  people  in 
friendly  countries  are  thinking  and  saying 
about  them,  however  unpleasant  some  of 
those  opinions  may  be.” 

That  is  a  straightforward  and  honest 
statement.  It  is  in  accord  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  concepts  of  free  expression.  It  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  Nazi-Japanese 
technique  which  led  to  the  infamy  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  murderous  blitz  on  Poland, 
both  of  which  were  carried  out  while 
negotiations  for  “peace”  were  proceeding 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Hull’s  high  principles 
have  not  always  been  adhered  to,  either 
by  the  British  or  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stettinius,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
who  released  Mr.  Hull’s  statement  to  the 
press  on  Feb.  16,  denied  reports  from  Lon¬ 
don  that  the  State  Department  had  asked 
the  British  to  tighten  censorship  regula¬ 
tions  particularly  on  matters  critical  of  the 
department.  We  sincerely  hope  that  is 
true,  but  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  recent  appointment  of  two 
new  censors  in  the  British  Ministry 
of  Information.  These  men  are  both 
former  diplomats.  Sir  Reginald  Hoare  and 
Sir  Robert  Hodgson,  and  their  assignment 
is  to  pay  especial  attention  to  political  and 
diplomatic  news  filed  from  London. 

Editor  &  Publisher  can  see  no  good 
proceeding  from  that  kind  of  censorship. 

As  we  have  often  said,  no  newspaperman 
objects  to  an  official  screen  around  news 
which  affects  military  security.  That  is  a 
necessity  of  modern  war.  When  that 
screen  is  extended  to  news  of  domestic  or 
political  nature,  the  opportunity  for 
manipulation,  distortion,  and  suppression 
of  essential  facts  is  obvious,  and  it  never 
has  been  neglected  by  politicians  of  any 
country.  Mr.  Hull’s  principle  is  the  only 
one  which  the  press  and  people  of  demo¬ 
cratic  lands  can  accept.  Let  the  news  be 
told  freely,  without  fear  and  without  favor 
to  any  interest. 

IDITOR 
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LET'S  HAVE  BOTH  SIDES  i 

SEVERAL  United  States  newspapers  have 
experimented  in  recent  months  with  ^ 
30-pound  newsprint  paper,  thereby  in-  ' 
creasing  their  footage  per  ton  by  about  ( 
6  per  cent  as  compared  with  32-pound,  or  t 
so-called  “standard”  newsprint.  All  com-  * 
ments  that  have  reached  Editor  &  Pui-  ' 
LisHER  indicate  that  results  have  been  J 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  paper  has  gone  i 
through  the  presses  without  difficulty,  and 
the  saving  in  weight  has  permitted  the  * 
publication  of  news  and  advertising  to  an  * 
extent  that  would  have  been  impossible  ' 
under  present  WPB  tonnage  restrictions 
on  standard  paper.  ^ 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  the  New^  < 
print  Association  of  Canada  informs  I 
United  States  publishers  why  the  manu-  ' 
facture  of  the  lighter  weight  paper  is  un¬ 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  paper 
industry.  The  manufacturers  assert  that 
putting  their  machines  on  30-poimd  stock 
would  result  in  a  net  loss  both  of  tonnage 
and  of  square  yardage  of  paper  produced. 
They  also  declare  that  the  lighter  stock 
would  cause  less  efficient  operation  of 
their  mills,  that  it  would  negative  their 
present  plans  to  get  4  per  cent  more  paper 
out  of  their  wood  piles,  and  that  under 
certain  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Canadian  mills  to  assure  U.  S. 
papers  of  the  tonnage  now  guaranteed. 

’Their  objections  are  largely  technical 
but  they  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
publishers  as  a  statement  of  one  side  of 
the  case.  If  the  objections  are  based  upon 
sound  facts,  they  must  be  accepted  and 
the  lighter  weight  paper  discarded  as  t 
means  of  paper  economy.  Editor  &  Pur 
LISHER  will  not  accept  the  manufacturen' 
statement  as  the  last  word  on  this  subject 
however,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  some 
manufacturers  have  delivered  consider 
able  quantities  of  30-pound  paper  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  without  reluctance  or  complaint 
of  difficult  operations.  There  muk  be 
another  side  to  this  story,  probably  sev¬ 
eral  other  sides,  and  until  they  are  heard 
no  final  decision  should  be  made.  As¬ 
suredly,  the  Canadian  mills  should  not  be 
permitted  to  make  the  unilateral  decision 
that  they  cannot  and  will  not  supply  » 
product  which  their  customers  want  and 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay. 

"A  BUTTERFLY'S  COUGH" 

FRED  ALLEN  threw  a  bombshell  at  radio 
the  other  night  when  as  a  guest  on  “In¬ 
formation  Please”  he  was  stumped  on 
questions  regarding  his  own  radio  program, 
and  as  his  impression  after  many  years  on 
the  air  he  said: 

“Everything  in  radio  is  as  fleeting  as  a 
butterfly’s  cough.” 

That’s  been  our  feeling  for  a  long  time 
and  here  it  comes  from  one  who  should 
know  whether  the  stuff  he  broadcasts  is 
retained  by  the  listener. 

We  wonder  how  Allen’s  own  sponsor  will 
react  to  the  statement.  For  that  matter, 
how  does  Procter  &  Gamble  feel  being  the 
number  one  radio  advertiser  in  1943,  with 
expenditures  of  almost  eleven  million  dol-  I 
lars,  and  hearing  that  its  soap  operas  v 
only  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  I 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK. 

editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  this  week  for¬ 
mally  withdrew  his  name  from 
possible  entry  on  the  Illinois 
primary  ballot  as  candidate  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nom¬ 
ination.  In  a  signed  statement 
which  he  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  office  he  said  that  par¬ 
ticipation  would  necessitate  his 
resigning  the  editorship  of  the 
Tribune  "where  I  know  I  can 
be  of  service  to  my  country,  to 
enter  the  speculative  field  of  a 
candidate.’’ 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Editors,  will 
be  initiated  into  the  Wisconsin 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
Madison,  Feb.  24.  James  J.  Sul¬ 
livan.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sun  Prairie  Star,  will  also  be 
initiated  as  a  representative  of 
the  weekly  press  of  Wisconsin. 
Other  initiates  include  Broderick 
Johnson  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Eric  E.  Meyer  of  the 
Meyer  News  Service  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Following  the  initia¬ 
tion  Mr.  Patterson  will  give  an 
address  on  “An  Editor  Looks  At 
Britain  In  War  Time”  at  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  dinner. 

Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald,  contributed  the  $1,000  check 
he  received  from  Collier’s  for 
the  article,  “Why  I  Am  for  Mac- 
Arthur,”  to  the  Kent  County, 
Mich.,  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Harry  Whiteley,  publisher  of 
the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Cass  County  civilian  defense 
council  by  Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly. 

Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  publisher 
of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- 
Argus,  has  arrived  in  England 
with  a  military  government  unit 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  He  volun¬ 
teered  for  service  last  summer 
and  received  training  at  Fort 
Custer,  Mich.,  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,*  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Blue/ield 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Sunset  News,  who  has  bMn  un¬ 
der  observation  at  the  ^e  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  submitted  to  an 
operation  for  removal  of  a  cat¬ 
aract  from  his  eye  last  week. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  successful. 


M.  H.  Shumway,  who  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  the  Le¬ 
noir  (N.  C.)  News-Topic  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  manager  of  the  Lenoir 
branch  ot  the  Hickory  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  succeeding  Joseph 
Roberts. 

Guy  Wells,  Jr.,  member  of  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  for  the  last  six 
years,  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cobb  County 
Times,  Marietta,  Ga.,  weekly 
paper. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


EDWARD  T.  INGLE,  formerly 

with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  Toledo  Blade,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Washington  Star  and  more 
recently  a  National  Broadcasting 
Company  official,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  information 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  success  Philip  S. 
Broughton  who  has  resigned  to 
join  Young  &  Rubicam,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch,  was  one  of  six  white  p)er- 
sons  and  organizations  placed  on 
the  Honor  Roll  of  Race  Rela¬ 
tions  of  1943.  Selection  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Schomburg  Collection  of 
Negro  Literature  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  He  was 
chosen  for  leading  the  fight  to 
abolish  racial  segregation  on 
public  carriers  of  Virginia.  ’The 
New  York  newspaper,  PM,  was 
similarly  honored  for  its  “wise 
and  consistent  fight  for  equal 
rights  for  all.” 

Hazel  Bruce,  wife  of  City  Ed¬ 
itor  John  R.  Bruce  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  taken 
over  as  the  paper’s  drama  editor. 
Mrs.  Bruce  has  had  many  years’ 
newspaper  experience  and  has 
written  fiction  and  articles  for 
many  of  the  nation’s  leading 
magazines. 

Ed  Cochrane,  former  super¬ 
vising  sports  editor  for  all  the 
Hearst  papers  and  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  is  now  living  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  and  is  reported  to  be 


looking  for  a  California  daily  to 
purchase. 

Bill  Camp,  night  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  author  of  "Retreat  Hell.” 
was  host  at  a  gang  dinner  at 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  on 
Feb.  5,  honoring  CUiptain  Sam¬ 
my  Grashio,  one  of  the  three 
escaped  prisoners  from  Bataan. 
Captain  Grashio  related  his  ex¬ 
periences. 

Harold  A.  Shanafield  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
publisher  of  Electric  Light  & 
Power  and  Electrical  -  Home 
Equipment  Dealer.  He  formeriy 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Times 
as  night  picture  editor  and  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  on  the 
picture  and  copy  desks. 

Richard  Boyer,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  AP  photographic 
staff  in  the  Chicago  bureau,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  overseas  divi¬ 
sion.  He  has  reported  to  the 
New  York  office  of  OWI  for  as¬ 
signment. 

Orrin  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Arch¬ 
bold  (O. )  Buckeye,  has  been 
made  trustee  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  to  succeed 
Granville  Barrere,  Hillsboro 
(O. )  News  Herald.  Taylor  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  and  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Buckeye  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Edward  Goss  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Grace  Heiskell,  daughter  of 
the  late  Fred  Heiskell,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  Little  Rock,  has  begun 
publication  of  the  Red  Cross 
Volunteer  to  be  devoted  to  news 
and  features  regarding  the  Pula¬ 
ski  County  chapter.  She  has 
written  for  the  Gazette  magazine 
section  and  served  as  secretary 
to  Clyde  Dew,  Gazette  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Mrs.  Flora  Baer  is  now  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times 
where  she  is  covering  city  hall, 
police,  military  and  general  as¬ 
signments.  She  also  conducts  a 
daily  enquiring  reporter  column. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


World-famous 

Chicago  Sun  Wire  Services’* 

were  recently  added  to  the  stron  ^  coverage  ol  j 

the  London  Oailv  Express.  Now  we  are  proud  : 
to  announce  the  addition  ot  the  ^reat  Canadian  : 
newspaper,  the  STANDARD,  Montreal 


In  the  Business  Office 


WILLIS  J.  MORRISSEY,  former 

city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Star,  has  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  ( Mo. ) 
News-Press. 

William  J.  Lyman,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  more  than 
ten  years  in  various  capacities, 
is  to  succeed  Thomas  F.  Mor- 
tell,  Jr.,  as  eastern  manager  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  15. 
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400  VEST  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILUNOIS 


*  You  too  can  add  such  groat  oowamoo  as  these  to  roar 
own  ■sapor's  stafi: . . .  H.  I.  Rniekerbesker,  Mwerd  Anfftey, 
John  Srehoi  DewEiig,  fredertsk  Keh,  WEMew  AUeaiykreys 
aadothers  tot  leFocei  go  faeid.P/st.  The  Sun’s  Washington 
Borean  ot  experts.  Write  for  terms  today. 
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MILLIOR 

CIRCULATION 

80 

SUBSCRIBERS 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 

All  America  ia  calling  for 
“Washington  Calling,”  by 
Marquis  Childs,  long  nation¬ 
ally  renowned,  now  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated,  commentator 
on  public  affairs. 

80  newspapers,  witb  a  total 
circulation  of  six  million,  al¬ 
ready  have  bought  the  fea¬ 
ture.  This  starting  list  is  the 
greatest  in  our  syndicate  his¬ 
tory. 

“Washington  Calling.”  writ¬ 
ten  daily,  is  being  released 
now.  For  samples  and  terms, 
please  write — or  wire,  collect 
— to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 


1144 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  33 

Mrs.  Baer  formerly  worked  on 
the  Warren  ( O. )  Tribune-Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Homestead  (Pa.) 
Messenger. 

John  Sullivan,  night  city  editor 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  resigned  and  joined  the  news 
sectiod  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  Standard  Oil  of 
California. 

Adam  J.  Yacenda.  succesively 
on  the  Union  City  (N.J. )  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air¬ 
craft  Times. 

Lyman  B.  Lee,  of  the  AP  staff 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Mrs.  Lee. 
are  the  parents  of  a  girl,  Laraine. 
bom  Feb.  9. 

James  E.  Reid  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal.  He  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  various  publications 
in  the  Portland  area,  including 
publishing  of  the  Columbus  Rec¬ 
ord,  Portland. 

William  J.  Greene,  promotion 
and  publicity  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  being 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a 
son  born  at  Fitzgerald  Mercy 
hospital. 

Peter  Ritter,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
news  staff,  is  regional  chief  of 
information  for  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  located  in 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  WMC. 

Robert  A.  Rennick,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  the  Illinois 
State  department  of  public  safe¬ 
ty,  has  resigned  his  post  at 
Springfield,  effective  Feb.  21,  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  From  1926  to 
1938,  Rennick  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal,  Springfield,  the  last 
eight  years  of  which  he  served 
as  news  editor. 

John  J.  Andrew,  member  of 
the  Springfield,  Ill.,  U.P.  bureau 
has  b^n  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  where  he  will  work 
on  the  cable  desk. 

James  Nugent,  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  has  bcien  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newly  organized 
Bronx  County  Press  Association, 
composed  of  reporters  who 
cover  that  New  York  borough. 
Other  officers  are:  Moe  Casner, 
vice  -  president,  Bronx  Home 
News;  Osmund  P.  Leviness,  New 
York  Daily  News,  treasurer;  and 
Webb  Bertram,  AP,  secretary. 

Jeff  Curall,  who  covers  the 
court  house  beat  for  the  San 
Mateo  ( Cal. )  Times,  has  entered 
the  race  for  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  for  San  Mateo 
(bounty. 

Larry  Irwin,  of  the  Redwood 
City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  is  leaving 
newspaper  work  to  take  up 
ranching  on  his  father's  acreage 
in  Idaho. 

Corwin  Hansen,  formerly  cam- 
erman  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
prior  to  that  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

George  Haig,  lecturer  and 


writer  and  former  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  rejoined  the  paper  as 
telegraph  editor. 

Rene  Cazenave,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  editorial 
staff,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  San  Carlos  Athletic  Club. 

John  Bell  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Julius  Klein 
of  the  Star-Times,  are  among  the 
disinterested  parties  participat¬ 
ing  last  week  in  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  charges  of  brutality 
at  the  medical  center  for  federal 
prisoners  at  Springfield,  Mo.  The 
reporters  submitted  their  own 
reports  and  recommendations  to 
Attorney  General  Biddle,  at 
whose  invitation  they  participat¬ 
ed.  The  newsmen  have  agreed 
not  to  publish  information  until 
the  official  record  is  released. 

With  the  Colors 

S/SGT.  ASA  BORDAGES,  nov¬ 
elist.  playwright  and  former 
New  York  World-Telegram  re¬ 
porter  now  serving  as  a  Marine 
combat  correspondent  was 
wounded  in  action  at  Cape  Glou¬ 
cester,  New  Britain,  Marine  Corp 
headquarters  announced.  He  was 
struck  in  the  shoulder  by  a  mor¬ 
tar  fragment,  but  his  condition 
is  not  regarded  as  serious. 

Lt.  Louis  F.  Bixby,  former 
reporter  for  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette  and  the  Battle 
Creek  ( Mich. )  Enquirer-News, 
has  been  listed  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  a  short  wave  Italian-CJer- 
man  re-broadcast,  according  to 
information  received  by  his  rel¬ 
atives  in  Kalamazoo.  Bixby  re¬ 
cently  had  been  engaged  in 
reconnaissance  missions  behind 
the  German  lines  in  Italy,  and 
his  experiences  had  been  related 
in  feature  stories  carried  by 
press  associations. 

Jim  Flagg,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (  j.g.)  in  the  Navy  and 
is  training  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Harry  Wohl,  former  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  has  replaced  him  on  the 
desk. 

Robert  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Cushing 
(Okla. )  Daily  Citizen,  has  been 
promoted  from  private  to  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Intelligence  Section 
at  the  ’Cavalry  Replacement 
Training  Center,  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.  Mrs.  Sue  Allen,  his  wife, 
has  rejoined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Daily  Citizen.  She  for¬ 
merly  serv^  as  society  editor. 
Her  twin  sister,  Mrs.  Lou  Brimm, 
is  on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
same  paper.  Mrs.  Brimm’s  hus¬ 
band  is  serving  with  the  Navy 
overseas. 

Lt.  Col.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
former  military  commentator 
for  the  Detroit  News,  was  the 
War  Department's  official  ob¬ 
server  when  27th  Division 
troops  captured  the  Makin  Is¬ 
lands,  in  the  Gilberts,  according 
to  dispatches  from  Hawaii. 

Diggory  Venn,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter 
and  now  a  Marine  combat  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  having  served 
through  the  Guadalcanal  cam¬ 
paign.  He  is  in  the  Bay  area  en 


route  to  Officers'  (Candidate 
School. 

John  MacAuley,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  got  a  commission 
sometime  ago  with  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  and  who  has 
been  serving  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  in  that  service,  is  now 
in  Australia  and  writes  that  he 
has  married  a  girl  over  there 
and  is  now  awaiting  orders  to 
“go  on  what  he  believes  will  be 
his  longest  jaunt  to  date.” 

Frank  Aycock,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Bir- 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  on  duty  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  as  a  naval  officer, 
has  been  promoted  from  lieuten¬ 
ant  (j.g.)  to  lieutenant. 

Bob  Campbell,  cameraman  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
joined  the  U.  S.  Marines  and  is 
now  awaiting  call  to  report  for 
boot  training  at  San  Diego 
(Cal.). 

Roger  Kirkwood,  of  the  To¬ 
peka,  Kan..  AP  Bureau,  reported 
Feb.  15  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  his 
navy  indoctrination  course.  He 
received  a  commission  as  ensign 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  last  Au¬ 
gust.  Taking  his  place  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Larry  Hall,  bureau  chief, 
will  be  Robert  B.  Otey,  who  has 
been  eight  years  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau.  Otey  has  served 
with  the  armed  forces,  being 
honorably  discharged  in  May, 
1942. 

Howard  Weber,  36,  former  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  is  missing 
in  action  in  the  Atlantic  war 
theater,  his  wife.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Jansen  Weber,  also  a  former 
Post-Gazette  employe,  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Navy.  Weber,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  in  1942,  was  a  purser. 

Cpl.  Lewis  Luster,  former 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  now  editor  of  the  Ban¬ 
dage  Roll,  official  newspaper  of 
the  176th  Hospital  station.  Camp 
Rucker,  Ala. 

Lt.  T.  Furman  Grant,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  for 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
in  Chester,  S.  C.,  has  notified  his 
parents  that  he  is  recovering 
satisfactorily  from  fiak  wounds 
received  while  on  a  mission  over 
Italy,  Jan.  3. 

Ted  G.  McDowell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post 
Herald,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Army. 
McDowell  is  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  at  Fort  Knox. 

Earl  C.  Branniff,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
Republican,  has  been  promoted 
to  major  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga., 
and  is  to  be  transferred  soon  to 
the  First  Service  Command  at 
Boston,  He  has  been  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  at  Camp  Gordon. 

Ed  Frayne,  Jr.,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Turlock  ( Cal. ) 
Journal,  is  now  serving  over¬ 
seas  as  a  cameraman  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  year  in  training  at  Camp 
Crowder,  Mo.  Young  Frayne  is 
the  son  of  Ed  Frayne,  at  one 
time  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  American  and  more  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  Turlock 
Journal. 

Charles  Mulcahy,  son  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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:e  more  rapid  the  buying  and  selling  in  the  world 
and  the  more  numerous  the  market  places,  the  more 
jobs  there  are. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  jobs  under  this  formula.?  • 

Better  than  ever  before! 

Because  we  have  a  new  facility,  a  new  tool,  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  for  creating  more  market  places  and  a  faster  rate  of 
buying  and  selling  . . .  Air  Transportation. 

No  spot  on  earth — however  isolated  by  land  or  water 
barriers— is  inaccessible  to  the  airplane.  It  brings  together 
buyer  and  seller  of  vastly  different  culture,  creed  and  clime 
—traders  who  may  never  have  met  but  for  the  vast  high¬ 
way  of  the  air  along  which  traffic  has  now  begun  to  move. 
Thus,  a  commerce  and  trade  wholly  new  to  the  world  is 
set  in  motion. 

To  America  this  means  that  air  links  will  eventually 


join  nearly  every  sizeable  populated  place  in  the  nation 
and  the  world  to  create  vast  new  markets  and  new  indus¬ 
tries  to  serve  them. 

Jobs  for  millions  will  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  Air 
Transportation  .  .  .  just  as  employment  flourished  in 
widely  varied  fields  under  the  stimulus  of  steam  power, 
electricity,  the  motor  car. 

What  this  country  needs,  the  Airlines  of  the  United 
States  are  going  to  help  provide  in  large  measure ; ; :  new 
markets,  new  industries,  new  opportunities  .  :  .  JOBS! 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  canal 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  spad  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword 
I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my 
courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can 
get  it’ 

“  ‘My  marks  and  my  scars  I 
carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness 
for  me,  that  I  have  fought  his 
the  battles  who  will  now  be  my  re¬ 
warder.’ 

“When  the  day  that  he  must 
go  hence  was  come,  many  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  the  river  side, 
into  which  as  he  went  he  said, 
‘Death  where  is  thy  sting?’  And 
as  be  went  down  deeper,  he  said, 
‘Grave  where  is  thy  victory?’  So 
he  passed  over,  and  all  the  tnun- 
pets  sounded  for  him  on  the 
other  side.’’ 

m 

Little  Named 
By  Treasury 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
General  Features  Corporation, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Advertising  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Thomas  H. 
Lane,  Director  of  Advertising, 
Press  and  Radio. 

Mr.  Little  succeeds  Don  U. 
Bridge,  formerly  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  is  leaving  the  Treasury  to 
re-enter  private  business  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Little  has  been  closely 
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COL.  JOSEPH  D.  PHILLIPS, 

U.S.  Army  press  relations  of¬ 
ficer  and  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek,  was  married 
in  London  Feb.  15  to  Mrs.  Mabel 
Frances  MacLean.  Wes  Gallag¬ 
her,  AP  war  correspondent,  was 
best  man. 

Lucille  McLain,  city  editor 
and  former  society  editor  of  the 
Marshfield  ( Ore. )  Coos  Bay 
Times,  and  R.  D.  Slane,  Port¬ 
land  shipping  machinery  man, 
were  married  Feb.  10  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Virginia  Kelleher,  reporter  on 
the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal  and 
formerly  with  the  U.P.  in  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  was  married  to  Lt. 

Joel  Kahn,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Both  were  former  students  at, 

Oregon  State  college,  where 
Kahn  was  manager  of  the  Daily 
Barometer  and  Miss  Kelleher 
was  a  reporter  and  journalism 
major. 

Helen  E.  Passmore  of  the  edl-  -  - 

torial  staff  of  the  Rock  Island  associated  with  newspapers  for 
(Ill.)  Argus,  was  married  to  over  20  years,  as  advertising 
Loren  F.  Ashwood.  Phoenix,  manager,  newspaper  representa- 
Ariz.,  Dec.  28,  in  Rock  Island.  tive,  and  through  his  own  cor- 
Capt.  William  J.  Slator,  former  poration  and  other  special  news- 
city  editor  and  military  editor  paper  advertising  promotions, 
of  the  Waterbury,  (Conn.)  Re-  He  will  work  with  R.  Sher- 
publican,  and  Celine  Koester,  wood  King,  Chief  of  tee  Treas- 
former  staff  member  of  the  ury’s  Advertising  Section,  on  all 
Republican,  were  married  Feb.  phases  of  the  newspaper  adver- 
12  at  Wilmington.  Del.  Capt  tising  of  War  Bonds. 

Slator  is  with  tee  Ordnance  De-  " 

partment  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ordorica  Named  bv 
Ground.  Md.  .  w  •  j 

Jean  Lyons,  San  Francisco  La  Prensa  AsOCiada 
Chronicle  reporter,  and  William  Kent  Cooper,  chairman  of  tee 
Flynn,  feature  writer  and  avia-  Board  of  Directors  of  La  Prensa 
tion  editor  on  the  same  paper,  Asociada,  Associated  Press  sub- 
were  married  recently  at  tee  sidiary,  and  John  Lloyd,  LPA 
city’s  Old  St  Mary’s  Church.  president,  have  announced  the 
m  appointment  of  Rafael  Ordorica 

•  I  1  as  vice-president  of  LPA  for 

r^omonol  tor  V/Ioppor  Latin  America.  He  has  been 

Proposed  at  ^mces 

At  nMmorial  aervlcw^ld  teis  ^r  Ordorica  has  been  suc- 
week  in  the  Nation^  P^  Club,  cessively  chief  of  bureau  in  Rio 
Washington,  honoring  Itaymond  jg  Janeiro.  Buenos  Aires  and 
Clapper,  ^ripM-Howard  News-  General  Representative  in 

papen  columnist  an  awaM  for  Southern  part  of  South 

exceUence  in  joumall^  in  his  America.  He  will  continue  to 
^nor  was  proposed  by  E^ene  maintain  headquarters  in  Buenos 
Meyer,  publisher  of  tee  Wash-  Aires. 

i^ton  ( D.  C. )  ^  Paul  Sanders,  former  bureau 

it  was  annojmced  that  tee  Marl-  c^ief  in  Buenos  Aires  and  more 
time  Coim^ion  would  name  a  recently  news  editor  of  LPA,  is 
.i  *  «  now  director  of  LPA’s  news  ser- 

Tri^te  was  fo  1^-  vices,  and  Edward  O’Brien,  long 

®‘  handling  business  matters  for 

t^te-chlef  of  the  ^ripps-How-  lpa,  beromes  Administrator, 
ard  Newq>aper8,  who  sud  wbm  Frank  Starzel  continues  as 

“  LPA  vice-president  in  New  York. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


^^Honest-to-gosh  American  food!" 


Pul  yourself  behind  German  barbed 
wire  —  a  prisoner  of  war.  You’re  hun¬ 
gry  and  homesick.  Into  your  hands 
comes  an  11-pound  package  of  food. 

It’s  all  yours.  Raisins,  sugar,  coffee, 
oleo,  corned  beef,  biscuits,  ham,  salm¬ 
on,  orange  concentrate,  milk  choco¬ 
late,  cheese,  powdered  milk,  soap  and 
cigarettes!  Familiar  cans  and  pack¬ 
ages.  Labels  that  look  like  old  friends. 
I  Can  you  imagine  your  gratitude.^ 
j  *  The  Army  arranges  for  a  carton  of 
'  this  kind  to  be  sent  to  every  American 
'  soldier  in  every  German  prison  camp 
*  every  week.  The  food  is  really  needed 
r  to  help  keep  American  boys  healthy 
and  hopeful  until  V-day  dawns. 


To  that  end,  the  kinds  of  food  in  the 
carton  are  carefully  selected  to  provide 
the  best  balanced  and  most  nutritious 
diet  possible  under  prison  conditions. 
Dairy  products  are  well  represented, 
of  course,  because  milk  is  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food. 

National  Dairy  regularly  supplies 
products  for  the  prisoners’  packages. 
National  Dairy  Laboratories  helped 
develop  cheese  and  milk  which  can 
be  shipped  anywhere  in  any  climate. 

\^Tien  the  barbed  wire  comes  down 
and  the  boys  come  home  again,  they ‘11 
meet  new  materials  and  products  that 
are  being  born  today  in  the  treasure- 
house  of  milk. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIOIIU  DAIBT 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFIUATED  COMPANIES 
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Welfare  Report  Has 
Food  Drive  Ad  Tips 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(No.  70  in  a  aerios) 


IN  THE  November,  1943,  issue 

of  “The  Improvement  Era,” 
published  by  Mutual  Funds.  Inc., 
a  corporation  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
SSaints,  there  appeared  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  by  J.  Reuben 
Clark.  Jr.,  of  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency.  iif.  which  he  listed  the 
achievements  of  a  Welfare  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  first  discussed  in 
1933,  and  put  into  operation  in 
1936. 

The  score  card  for  the  1943 
project  follows.  “We  now 
have,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  “under 
cultivation  in  the  church  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Welfare  projects 
some  14.578  acres  of  land.  I 
think  all  of  this  is  farmed  by 
voluntary  gratuitous  labor.  We 
have  established  in  connection 
with  the  Welfare  work  90 
bishop’s  storehouses.  We  have 
set  up  65  canneries. 

Other  Accomplishments 

“'There  are  in  the  church, 
under  the  Welfare  program.  598 
livestock  projects,  and  there  are 
under  the  direction  of  the 
quorums  157  such  projects.  We 
have  established  many  manu¬ 
facturing  and  processing  plants, 
of  which  priesthood  quorums 
have  established  30  and  other 
establishments  294. 

“We  do  not  know  just  how 
many  families  have  been  re¬ 
habilitated  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  been  established  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  some  sort  or  in  farming, 
but  it  runs  not  far  short  of  1200. 

“Supplementary  Canning  — 
I'his  year,  as  you  know,  we  have 
provided  that  the  canneries 
should  be  used  by  ward  groups 
who  might  wish  to  put  up  fruit. 
’This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  approval  of 
the  proper  governmental  agen¬ 
cies. 

“In  group  canning  we  shall 
have  put  up  during  this  season 
l,2S3.()bo  cans.  In  Welfare  can¬ 
ning  we  shall  have  put  up  849,- 
000  cans,  the  two  together  mak¬ 
ing  2,102.000  cans. 

“But  that  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  As  careful  an  estimate  as 
we  can  make  indicates  that  in 
the  wards  and  stakes  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  missions,  the  church 
families  have  put  up  and  have 
stored  in  their  cellars  42,625,000 
cans,  or  a  grand  total  for  the 
wards  and  stakes  and  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  44,727,000  cans.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  included  the 
canning  done  by  church  families 
In  the  missions,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cans  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  we  shall  have  in 
these  three  ways  brought  into 
storage  for  the  next  year  will 
approximate,  if  not  exceed,  50,- 
000,(X)0  cans.  This  represents 
over  1,000.000.000  points.” 

At  about  this  time  last  year, 
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all  of  us  were  warned  about 
coming  food  shortages.  Some 
did  a  little  hoarding;  others, 
who,  for  many  years,  had  always 
traded  with  just  one  grocer  or 
meat  market,  said.  “My  butcher 
and  grocer  will  take  care  of  me 
if  things  get  really  tough.” 

This  year,  the  mavors  and  city 
fathers  in  every  town,  hamlet 
and  city  in  the  U.  S.  must  do 
.something  about  next  winter’s 
food.  It’s  everybody’s  business, 
including  the  edito’-s  of  all  "'oek- 
lies  and  dailies  and  the  business 
departments  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers. 

At  least  four  different  cam¬ 
paigns  should  be  sold  to  your 
local  seed  stores,  hardware 
stores,  house  furnishings  stores 
and  book  stores. 

Regardless  of  what  paper  cuts 
are  made  by  Washington,  this 
writer  believes  that  food  infor¬ 
mation.  food  news,  gardening 
and  planting,  harvesting  and 
canning  of  crops  next  summer 
and  fall,  should  be  treated  as 
spot  news,  second  only  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  war  news. 

And  there  are  several  mil¬ 
lion  “white  collar  workers.” 
whose  salaries  are  frozen — they 
are  getting  about  75c  worth  of 
food  for  every  dollar  they  give 
their  grocer.  Many  of  these 
people  can.  if  shown  how. 
greatly  supplement  their  food 
needs  next  winter,  by  planting  a 
few  foods  that  can  be  easily 
canned  or  preserved. 

Campaign  Ideas 

Seed  stores  are  the  foundation 
of  all  campaigns  to  be  sold. 
.Already  they  are  receiving  some 
of  their  supplies.  If  the  leading 
store  has  amole  quantities  and 
varieties,  sell  them  an  indi¬ 
vidual  campaign,  being  sure  to 
list  as  many  seeds  as  possible, 
with  prices. 

If  you  have  several  small 
stores  that  cannot  afford  to  run 
frequently,  sell  four  or  five  a 
cooperative  campaign.  Run 
strong  editorials  at  the  top  of 
each  ad.  Then  list  five  items 
for  each  advertiser,  with  prices, 
and  his  address. 

Another  way  to  set  up  these 
ads.  say  two  columns  on  five 
inches,  is  to  list  many  items  with 
price  ranges,  saying  in  the  copy 
that  "The  seeds  listed  in  today's 
nd  may  be  obtained  in  all  of 
the  stores  listed  below.”  Then 
list  the  signatures  and  'phone 
numbers. 

In  most  markets  gardening 
tools  are  sold  in  hardware 
stores.  Last  year's  sales  in  these 
stores  cleaned  out  many  tools 
that  are  not  obtainable  today. 
Yet.  many  stores  have  spades, 
rakes,  hoes,  etc. 

The  other  day  we  read  of  a 
store  that  last  year  sold  over 
$3,000  worth  of  second-hand 
tools.  The  easiest  way  to  get 
second-hand  tools  is  to  run 
classified  ads  now.  Get  them  in 
the  hardware  man’s  basement. 


He  can  sell  all  of  them  in  April. 
May  and  June. 

One  of  our  friends,  who  buys 
millions  of  glass  bottles,  tells  us 
that  the  government  is  going  to 
allow  our  glass  jar  factories  to 
supply  us  with  all  the  iars  we 
will  need  for  home  canning  and 
preserving.  So.  the  sale  of  one 
or  more  campaigns  to  this  group 
is  not  much  of  a  problem. 

During  the  past  two  years, 
dozens  of  fine  books  have  been 
printed  that  take  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  canning,  preserving 
and  care  of  foodstuffs.  Every 
victory  gardener  should  have  at 
least  one  of  these  books.  Your 
local  book  stores  should  be  sold 
the  idea  of  starting  small  ads. 
today,  featuring  the  several 
books  they  have  in  stock. 

Regardless  of  when  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  ends,  we  now  face 
real  food  shortages  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  shortages  will  be 
with  us  for  at  least  two  years; 
maybe  more.  If  every  family 
with  a  25  X  25  patch  of  ground 
got  on  the  job  early  this  year, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  serious 
vegetable  shortages  next  winter. 

Be  sure  to  bring  this  column 
to  the  attention  of  your  editorial 
people  who  may  want  to  write 
Mutual  Funds,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  for  further  information. 

■ 

New  Jersey  Press 
To  Meet  March  6 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Feb.  1 
— Wartime  publishing  problems 
will  be  discussed  at  the  88th  an¬ 
nual  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Stacy- 
Trent  in  Trenton  on  Monday. 
March  6,  Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  executive  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  here  today. 

Besides  electing  a  new  slate  of 
officers,  the  association  will  dis¬ 
cuss  newsprint  shortages,  higher 
paper  prices,  advertising  linage, 
advertising  rates,  circulation 
rates,  manpower  shortages,  cen¬ 
sorship  problems,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  legislative  problems, 
and  profits  in  1944.  Hutchinson 
declared. 

Presentation  of  the  NJPA  $100 
award  to  the  senior  in  the 
Rutgers  School  of  Journalism 
who  shows  the  best  promise  of 
becoming  a  success  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  field  will  also  take  place 
at  this  meeting,  Hutchinson  said. 

■ 

C.  A.  Circulations  Up 

The  situation  of  U.  S.  news- , 
papers,  with  increased  circula- 1 
tions  and  decreased  newsprint  i 
allotments,  is  paralleled  in  Man-  j 
agua,  Nicaragua.  C.  A.,  where.  | 
it  is  reported,  circulations  have  | 
increased  30%  since  the  war  be-  j 
gan.  Demand  for  War  news  is  ; 
given  as  the  reason,  and  it  is  so 
great  that  the  Flecha,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  weekly,  became  a  daily, 
making  five  in  the  city.  The  pa- 1 
pers,  have,  however,  decreased  ^ 
their  size  40%  because  of  the  | 
paper  shortage. 


AsIc  L  K.  Nicholson 

wh<t  columnist  showad  a  l«rg*  Naw 
Orlaant  Lycaum  audianca  an  aipari- 
mant  proving  tha  nawipapar's  lupari- 
ority  to  radio. 
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Peoria  Dailies  in  I 
"Victory"  Size  * 

For  the  remainder  of  the  ftrit 
quarter  and  possibly  for  the 
duration  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc 
announces  that  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal-Transcript  (evening)  and  the 
Peoria  Morning  Star  will  appetr 
on  Saturdays  and  Mondays  with 
no  display  advertising,  and  wUl  ■ 
be  limited  to  8  pages.  I 

Classified  advertising,  hov  I 
ever,  will  be  published  in  thea  1 
editions  because  the  publishvi 
feel  that  classified  offers  an  ia- 
portant  and  necessary  service 
to  the  community. 

While  some  restrictions  haa 
been  placed  on  classified  display 
advertising  for  all  daily  aK 
Sunday  editions.  Help  Wanted 
advertisements  will  be  accepted 
up  to  5  inches  as  an  aid  in  the 
recruiting  of  workers  for  war 
essential  industries. 

The  first  of  these  Peoria  "vk- 
tory”  editions  was  publish 
Feb.  12  minus  7  columns  of  dir 
play  advertising. 

■ 

Indianapolis  News 
Buys  Radio  Station 

The  .  Indianapolis  News  an 
nounced  Feb.  16  it  has  acquired 
radio  station  WIBC  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Fedenl 
Communications  Commission. 

The  station,  which  has  it> 
studios  in  the  Indianapolis  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  was  purchased  iron 
the  owner,  H.  G.  Wall. 

Pending  approval  of  the  FCC 
no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
management,  personnel  or  pn- 
gram  policy  of  the  station,  it  wi 
annbunced  by  the  News. 

Through  acquisition  of  the 
station  WIBC,  the  Indianapotis 
News  will  become  the  first  newr 
paper  in  Indianapolis  to  on , 
and  operate  a  radio  station. 

■ 

Major  French  Returns 

Major  Roy  L.  French  will  k 
turn  as  director  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Southern  Califonu 
School  of  Journalism  Mar.  ^ 
after  17  months  on  leave  foi 
war  service,  during  which  N 
helped  in  revising  Air  Forte 
combat  intelligence  and  in  mai 
ing  training  films.  Co-publishe 
of  the  Chalfant  Press,  whkli 
prints  newspapers  in  Bishop,  I: 
dependence  and  Lone  Pi* 
California.  Major  French  al» 
served  in  the  first  World  War 

in  Mass  Productin 

Glenn  L.  Martin’s  colossal,  Tki 

Mars,  has  proved  itself  in  lec- 

ord  pay  load  trip  for  Navy. 

Consequently,  20  sister  skipa 

were  ordered  by  the  Navy. 
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K  A  N  S  AS...  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  Kansas — of  all  America — 
was  founded  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  individual  enterprise. 
Americans  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  their  nation  depends  on  givine 
every  citizen  the  opportunity  and 
incentive  to  progress. 

Josiah  Miller  gave  Kansas  its 
motto  "To  the  stars  through  dif¬ 
ficulties."  To  him  it  was  a  land 
wherein  men  might  find  security 


and  plenty  through  initiative  and 
toil.  Sturdy  pioneers  came,  built 
sod  houses,  put  plow  to  the  prai¬ 
ries  and  founded  an  empire  of 
golden  grain  and  tasseling  corn. 
Today,  Kansas  can  be  justly  proud 
of  its  thriving  farmlands  and  in¬ 
dustrial  communities. 

For  seventy-five  years  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  has  been  proud  to  serve  Kan¬ 
sas;  to  aid  in  its  peace  time  de¬ 
velopment.  Its  citizens — and  the 


Union  Pacific  Railroad — are  now 
united  in  the  struggle  for  victory 
and  peace.  Together,  they  again 
seek  the  way  "to  the  stars  through 
difficulties.” 

*  *  *  * 

Individual  enterprise — the  spirit 
of  true  Americanism— is  priceless. 
No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  retain 
the  privilege  of  achieving  advance¬ 
ment  through  personal  ambition, 
determination  and  hard  work. 


★  Kansas  is  one  of  the  1 1  western  states  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  (f  this  series  will feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  on  NBC  Network  every  Saturday  at  5  pm  EWT. 
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British  Censors 
Tighten  Curbs 
On  News  to  U.  S. 

American  correspondents  are 
disturbed  over  what  they  see  as 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  British  censorship  office 
to  tighten  restrictions  on  politi¬ 
cal  news,  with  the  backing  of 
the  American  State  Department. 

Their  concern  is  based  on  two 
developments:  the  appointment 
of  two  Foreign  Office  advisers  to 
the  censorship  office  and  a  new 
directive  which  authorizes  cen¬ 
sors  to  cut  ofT  dispatches  that 
might  cause  differences  among 
the  United  Nations  but  which 
might,  in  practice,  be  so  inter¬ 
preted  as  to  affrot  other  types 
of  news. 

The  new  Foreign  Office  cen¬ 
sorship  was  put  into  effect,  the 
London  Daily  Express  said,  “fol¬ 
lowing  representations  by  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  that 
messages  emanating  from  Lon¬ 
don  correspondents  of  American 
newspapers  were  being  regarded 
in  the  U.  S.  as  representing  the 
official  London  view  on  world 
events.” 

Goeffrey  Parsons,  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  London 
Bureau,  wrote  that  American 
correspondents  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  cabling  the  story 
for  a  week  and  were  finally  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  it  only  because 
the  Daily  Express  had  seen  fit 
to  print  it 

“If  American  correspondents,” 
said  Panons,  “are  restricted 
merely  to  relaying  news  about 
American  diplomacy  previously 
publMwd  in  the  British  press, 
the  American  public  is  going  to 
get  ...  a  distorted  picture  of 
ttielr  own  country  in  world 
affairs.” 

The  U.  S.  State  Department 
issued  no  formal  denial  of  the 
London  reports,  but  it  insisted 
this  week  that  it  had  taken  no 
action  to  support  restrictions  on 
correspondents  in  London. 

The  new  Foreign  Office  ad¬ 
visers  have  had  no  experience 
with  censorship  or  the  press. 
Parsons  said.  They  are  Sir  Reg¬ 
inald  Hoare,  former  British 
Minister  to  Rumania,  and  Sir 
Robert  Hodgson,  who  retired  in 
1930  after  eight  years  as  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Albania. 

“The  very  background  of  dip¬ 
lomats.”  said  Parsons,  encour¬ 
ages  the  tendency  to  suppress 
stories  they  don’t  like.  Stories 
that  are  awkward  or  embarrass¬ 
ing.  no  matter  how  justifiable 
or  accurate,  are  equally  better 
left  unprinfed,  they  feel.” 

Later,  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr..  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Issued  an  informal  denial  of  the 
London  report,  stating  that  the 
State  Department’s  policy  to¬ 
ward  censorship  is  based  on  free 
expression  of  opinion  between 
friendly  countries. 

Stettinius  cited  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
to  Byron  Price,  Director  of  Cen- 
sorahip,  Nov.,  1942,  in  which  the 
SecretaJ7  wrote:  “The  long- 
range  interests  of  international 
friendship  are  best  served  by 
permitting  the  people  of  any 
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"SCINTILLATING  SUES"  SPARK  STAFF 

The  war  has  played  hob  with  the  news  staff  oi  the  Scripps-Howord 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Doily  News  and  the  paper  continues  to  undergo 
a  large  turnover  in  personnel.  However,  here  are  five  girls  who  it  is 
hoped  will  stick  to  their  jobs.  IncidentoUy,  these  girl  reporters  were 
running  errands  and  juggling  java  o  short  time  ago  for  men  now  in 
the  services.  Here  they  get  a  bit  of  coaching  from  Aubrey  Graves, 
managing  editor.  Left  to  right  the  girls  are:  Mory  jane  Love.  Althea 
Hooff.  Cornelia  BalL  Alice  James.  Pat  Simmons. 


coimtry  to  know  what  people  in 
friendly  countries  are  thinking 
and  saying  about  them,  however 
unpleasant  some  of  those  opin¬ 
ions  may  be.’ 

That  is  still  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  policy,  he  declared. 

Despite  the  denial  that  the 
State  Department  had  anything 
to  do  with  British  tightening  of 
censorship,  correspondents  in 
London  still  are  convinced  that 
representations  from  Washing¬ 
ton  in  recent  months  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
strictions,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  the  London  bureau 
of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Feb.  16. 

While  the  Stettinius  statement 
citing  the  formal  declaration  of 
policy  made  in  1942  was  not  re¬ 
futed,  it  was  stated  that  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  and  complaints 
from  the  State  Department  had 
out-dated  the  document. 

a 

Agency  Televises  Show 

The  first  Compton  Advertising. 
Inc.,  television  show  was  broad¬ 
cast  Feb.  16  over  New  York 
station  WRXWV,  featuring  a 
program  built  around  three 
products.  Proctor  &  Gamble's 
Duz  and  Ivory  soaos  and  So- 
cony-Vacuum’s  Moblloil.  Songs 
by  Yvette  promoted  Ivory;  a 
Silly  Milly  cartoon,  drawn  by 
Stan  McGovern,  New  York  Post, 
before  the  audience,  Moblloil; 
and  a  puppet  and  marionette 
show,  “TTie  Saga  of  Steve  Cran¬ 
berry,”  advertised  Duz. 

CPA  Meet  Feb.  22 

Justus  Craemer,  president, 
California  Press  Association,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  group,  once 
headed  by  the  late  Governor 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  will  meet 
in  San  Francisco,  Feb.  22.  The 
meeting  will  combine  the  annual 
winter  and  summer  gatherings 
of  the  organization  and  will 
memorialize  the  California  lead¬ 
er  who  was  its  president  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Denies  Practicability 
Of  La  Guordia's  Plan 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  the  editorial  “Get  the  Paper 
In”  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  12.  I 
note  you  endorse  Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia's  plan  in  connection  with 
the  current  waste  paper  drive 
and  characterize  it  as  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  concrete  suggestion.” 

When  the  mayor  offered  this 
suggestion  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  I  told  him  his 
plan  was  impractical,  under 
present  conditions.  A  small 
town  newspaper,  with  relatively 
few  newsdealers,  might  develop 
it.  I  do  not  believe  any  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  could  manage 
such  an  involv^  procedure  with 
results  even  remotely  worth¬ 
while. 

Between  four  and  five  million 
daily  newspapers  are  sold  in 
New  York,  requiring  more  than 
1.000  trucks  to  deliver  them  to 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  year  1943,  The 
Sun  had  the  largest  volume 
of  Industrial  advertising,  the 
largest  gain,  and  the  largest 
percenuge  gain,  of  any  New 
York  evening  newspaper. 


New  York 


over  12,000  newsstands  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  It  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  combined  de¬ 
livery  system  of  New  York  nem- 
papers  is  a  huge  business. 

The  mayor  believes  that  a 
large  number  of  readers  would 
return  old  newspapers  to  the 
newsstands.  If  they  did  there 
would  be  many  difficulties  in¬ 
volved.  Some  newsstand  sell 
as  many  as  3,000  newspapers  a 
day.  Such  a  newsstand  would 
need  at  least  one  additional  mao 
to  look  after  the  returned  new^ 
papers  as  well  as  find  a  plan 
to  keep  the  returned  newspapen 
until  delivery  trucks  picksd 
them  up.  The  newspapers  would 
have  to  almost  double  present 
delivery  facilities.  The  newr 
stands  would  have  to  sort  the 
newspapers  so  they  could  be  de 
livered  to  the  right  offices.  A 
new  system  of  financing  news¬ 
dealers  would  have  to  be  made 
Newspapers  would  have  to  own 
or  rent  additional  storage  space 
and  the  system  would  involve 
almost  twice  the  manpower  now 
required. 

Many  readers  would  object 
to  the  overcharge  of  one  cent 
even  though  they  had  the 
promise  of  a  refund  if  they  re¬ 
turned  the  old  newspaper.  More¬ 
over,  many  readers  of  evenini 
newspapers,  who  purchase  theii 
papers  on  the  way  home,  would 
not  take  the  old  newspaper  back 
to  the  office  the  next  day  and 
then  return  it  to  the  newsdealer 
that  evening  for  one  cent. 

In  the  end  the  mayor's  plan 
would  add  very  little  to  the  total 
waste  paper  pile.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  apartment  house  Jani¬ 
tors.  school  children,  waste  pape 
dealers  are  now  collecting  old 
newspapers. 

The  mayor’s  plan  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  and  I  do  not  believe  an; 
metropolitan  newspaper,  aware 
of  the  numerous  difficultio. 
would  advocate  or  start  such  i 
plan. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
General  Manager. 

New  York  St* 
Chairman.  National  Committal, 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign. 

■ 

Raises  Home  Rote 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timei 
Feb.  7  raised  its  home  deliveiy 
rate  to  24c  a  week  and  jumped 
its  paid-in-advance  rate  accord¬ 
ingly,  from  $10.40  to  $12.50  a 
year,  thus  making  retail  and 
home  delivery  rates  the  same. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  FebnMiry  19. 
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H«r«  ara  10  of  tho  31,652  poopio  who 
own  Union  Oil  Company  of  California 


SOT.  HAROLD  ZANZOT 
U.  S.Amy 

k  lot  Ai»g«M«,  CoW»  J 


ERNEST  R.  COXHEAO 
Roof  IwMw 


^  And  undnr  America's  system  we  have 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  the  greatest  capacity  for  war  produc¬ 
tion  any  nation  has  ever  known.  Of  course, 
corporations  aren’t  the  only  phase  of  our 
Free  Enterprise  system  that  made  this 
possible.  But  without  them  the  job  could 
never  have  been  done. 


^  For  Union  Oil  stockholders  are  people 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Their  holdings 
average  147  shares  apiece.  Naturally  there 
are  some  whose  interest  is  larger;  but  our 
largest  stockholder  owns  less  than  of 
the  total  shares  outstanding.  So  it  is  the 
combined  investments  of  thousands  of  or¬ 
dinary  American  "capitalists”  that  make 
Union  Oil  Company  possible. 


4  Without  them  it  would  be  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  finance  a  modern  oil  company. 
For  the  average  Union  Oil  employee  needs 
$35,696  worth  of  equipment  to  do  his 
job.  And  there  are  8,192  employees  in  the 
company.  In  order  to  provide  the  ships, 
refineries,  tank  trucks,  typewriters,  etc., 
they  need  to  do  their  jobs,  you  have  to 
pool  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people. 


I  Capitalists  in  this  country  are  pretty 
hard  to  identify.  To  begin  with,  SVi 
million  American  families  own  stock  in  some 
corporation.  That’s  1  out  of  every  6.  In 
addition,  every  family  with  a  life  insurance 
policy  has  money  invested  in  corporation 
bonds.  And  there  are  over  125  million  such 
policies  held  by  Americans. 


This  series  is  dedicated  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  we  hope 
you  will  feel  free  to  send  them  in. 
Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  14,  California. 


5  Now  there  ore  two  ways  in  which  these 
pools  can  be  formed.  Some  countries  do 
it  by  government  ownership.  In  America, 
we  do  it  under  legal  agreements  known  as 
corporations.  That  way  we  preserve  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  individual,  the 
efficiency  of  a  free  economy,  and  that  all- 
important  human  incentive— compcfi'fiow. 


2  So  evon  disregarding  savings  accounts, 

real  estate,  war  bonds  and  such,  at  least 
9  out  of  every  10  people  you  see  tomorrow 
will  be  capitalists -with  a  direct  stake  in 
American  industry.  One  of  them  may  be  a 
Union  Oil  owner.  80%  of  our  stockholders 
live  in  the  West.  In  fact,  3,158  of  them  are 
Union  Oil  employees. 


Girl  Reporter 
Covers  Tough 
New  York  Beat 

Jean  Adams,  of  Mirror. 
Marks  14th  Year 
Working  Crime  Stories 

By  EDWARD  J.  MOWEHY 

Some  day  next  week  in  New 
York’s  glittering.  $20,000,000 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  the 
boys  in  Room 
134  will  toast 
Jean  Adams  as 
the  "only  gal  in 
14  years  to  stick 
it  out  on  the  big 
town’s  toughest 
beat!” 

Jean,  a  pert, 
attractive  half¬ 
pint  who  leans 
to  tailored  en- 
s  e  m  b  1  e  s  ,  will 
start  her  third 

Jean  Adams  year  at  this  post 
for  the  Daily 
Mirror  where  she's  been  a  staff 
member  since  1930. 

There  was  a  time  shortly  after 
going  down  to  Foley  Square, 
Jean  grinned,  when  she'd  have 
sold  her  interest  in  the  CC  beat 
for  “one  cheap  crook.”  But 
things  changed  .  .  .  mainly  the 
attitude  of  the  “boys.”  And  now, 
she’d  rather  have  this  beat  than 
any  other  in  town. 

She's  Been  Around 

When  City  Editor  Selig  Adler 
assigned  her  to  the  (then)  new 
court  building,  Jean  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  a  novice  in  precinct  or 
parliamentary  procedure.  Off 
and  on,  she’d  covered  the  Tombs 
for  10  years.  As  a  sob-sister,  she 
knew  her  Night  Court.  And 
there  was  a  short  ffing  in  politics. 

“But  still,”  she  admitt^,  “the 
criminal  courts  as  a  steady  diet 
AND  acceptance  by  the  ‘boys’ 
were  something  to  ponder  on.” 

And  she  pondered!  On  her 
first  morning  “checkup”  of  the 
building.  Her  first  brush  with 
tough  bailiffs.  Braving  the 
amused  stares  of  veteran  judges 
and  wisecracks  from  the  building 
employes.  Jean  pondered  most, 
however,  when  she  wandered  in¬ 
to  the  Press  Room’s  “agony  an¬ 
nex”  while  a  hot  gin-rummy 
game  was  on. 

One  of  the  boys  ripped  off  a 
choice  East  Side  epithet.  He 
coughed,  reddened  .  .  .  and  apol¬ 
ogized.  ’The  air  was  sticky  with 
tension.  Then  Jean  quipped: 

“It’s  okeh  pal,  I  know  ’em  all.” 

Everyone  grinned.  ’The  game 
went  on.  Presently,  a  spot  was 
open.  Jean  sat  in  .  .  .  and  won. 

By  degrees,  the  “gang”  lost  its 
icy  politeness,  frank  skepticism. 
Jean,  the  boys  learned,  could  be 
a  real  asset  on  describing  a  fe¬ 
male  defendant’s  hair-do  or  dress 
style.  Besides,  hadn’t  she  gotten 
a  good  yam  out  of  that  tough 
attendant  on  the  top  floor  when 
no  one  else  could  even  approach 
him? 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  judge 
who  brought  in  occasional  bot¬ 
tles  of  “cheer”  also  packed  a  box 
of  candy  for  Jean.  She  was  “one 
of  the  boys.”  Of  her  experiences 
with  thugs,  murderers  and  “plain 


jerks,”  she  likes  to  tell  this  one: 

Late  one  evening,  accompanied 
by  Eddie  Cox  of  the  AP,  she 
left  the  building  to  get  her  car, 
parked  in  a  Foley  Square  lot. 
Eddie  was  getting  a  lift  uptown. 
As  they  neared  the  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion,  Jean  spied  a  trim  roadster 
getting  gas.  She  stared  at  the 
attractive  girl  driver  and  nudged 
Eddie: 

“Look,  that’s  Hope  Dare, 
'Dixie’  Davis’  girl!” 

Eddie  wasn’t  sure.  “Dixie,”  at 
that  time,  had  been  “mugged” 
by  all  the  boys.  But  his  girl¬ 
friend  was  virtually  unknown 
to  the  press  although  everyone 
was  hunting  her.  Jean  stepped 
up  to  the  car. 

“Aren’t  you  Hope  Dare  .  .  .?” 

The  girl,  amazed,  threw  the 
car  into  gear  and  sped  away. 
Jean  got  the  license  number,  and 
after  calling  her  desk,  decided  to 
stick  around  the  vicinity.  She 
strolled  around  the  block.  ’There, 
in  front  of  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  door,  stood  the  car. 

On  Hauptmann  Case 

’This  time,  Jean  played  safe. 
She  called  in  and  asked  for  a 
photographer.  They  waited  an 
hour  before  Davis.  Miss  Dare 
and  two  detectives  came  out  and 
got  into  a  cab.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  got  a  shot  of  Miss  Dare  on 
the  run  and  Jean,  behind  her 
own  wheel,  started  after  her 
quarry.  'The  chase  ended  a  few 
minutes  later  at  Lafayette  and 
Canal  Streets,  where  both  cars 
were  caught  by  a  red  light. 

“I  tried  to  get  up  to  the  cab  to 
speak  with  Miss  Dare  but  the 
cops  stopped  me.  Anyhow,  we 
got  an  exclusive  picture  of  her 
and  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  chase.” 

Jean  thinks  her  most  “trying” 
assignment  was  the  Hauptmann 
case.  She  was  on  it  for  months, 
spent  weeks  with  Mrs.  Haupt¬ 
mann  and  was  the  first  to  tell  the 
latter  of  her  husband’s  electro¬ 
cution. 

She’s  also  covered  topflight 
cases  such  as  Hines,  Luciano, 
Harry  Balner  (killer),  “Socks” 
Lanza.  “Gurrah”  Shapiro.  Tresca. 
Paul  Flato  ( society  jeweler )  and 
Lonergan.  She  has  no  fear  of 
the  “tough  guys”  but  admits  she 
was  a  “little  jumpy”  once  when 
she  discovered  and  hid  away  a 
gangster’s  “moll”  whom  she  in¬ 
terviewed  for  days  to  get  a  series. 

“That  mob  didn’t  want  pub¬ 
licity  and  I  didn’t  want  to  run 
into  them,”  she  commented. 

Jean  is  looking  forward  to 
“some  fun”  when  the  Lonergan 
case — a  full-dress  murder  epic 
with  international  coverage — 
gets  its  “second  wind.” 

Other  regulars  on  this  trial — 
all  members  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  Press  Association  —  will 
be  Fred  O’Connor,  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Michael  Haggerty,  Times; 
John  Crosson,  News;  Morton 
Davis,  Sun;  James  Cummings. 
Post;  Leonard  Ingalls,  Herald 
Tribune;  Frank  Mazzone,  II  Pro- 
gresso;  ^die  Cox,  AP,  and  Mar- 
golies  De  Hirsch,  PM. 

How  do  the  “boys”  feel  about 
her  after  all  this  time?  Eddie 
Cox.  speaking  for  the  gang: 

“She's  a  swell  ‘guy’  and  she’s 
secretary-treasurer  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation.  Besides,  how  cah  we  do 
anything  but  praise  her?  Hasn’t 
she  got  all  our  dough?” 


Many  Staffers 
Do  Red  Cross 
Work  in  Africa 

By  CAROLYN  CHAPIN.  ARC 

Allied  Forc£  Headquarters, 
North  Africa  (Delayed) — ’They 
are  not  all  war  correspondents. 
Twenty  -  eight  newspaper  men 
and  women  are  serving  overseas 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
this  theatre  alone,  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  showed. 

From  Washington  papers  are 
Red  Cross  photographer  Ollie 
Atkins,  picture  editor  for  the 
Daily  News  in  1B41  and  Wash¬ 
ington  photographer  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1942; 
Jean  Crawford,  formerly  on 
NBC’s  foreign  staff  writing  news 
and  features  from  Central  and 
South  America  and  prior  to  her 
Red  Cross  club  assignment  as¬ 
sociated  with  Newsweek’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  writing  on 
Latin-America  for  the  Post,  and 
Anna  Beeson,  recent  prop  for 
Jay  Franklin’s  column. 

New  Yorkers  There 

New  Yorkers  now  staffing  Red 
Cross  clubs  and  hospital  teams 
from  Oran  to  Bizerte  and  Italy 
include  Dorothy  E.  White,  one¬ 
time  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Sun:  Marjorie  Sable,  assistant 
syndicate  manager  for  PM;  Mir¬ 
iam  Bruce,  free  lance  writer  for 
a  time  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Betty  Brill,  for  the 
past  four  years  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  on  Newsweek. 

Gwen  Barrows,  with  radio 
training  and  editorial  work  on 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
behind  her,  keeps  American 
fliers  and  ground  crews  happy  at 
a  North  African  airport  club. 

Middle  Westerners  of  the  press 
are  Sarah  K.  Burke,  reporter 
for  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald,  now  staff  assistant  at  an 
Algiers  club;  Frances  Water- 
bury,  former  reporter  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Bedford  News  Reg¬ 
ister,  now  serving  in  an  Army 
hospital;  Dorothy  Witte,  three 
years  news  and  feature  writer 
for  a  Milwaukee  weekly,  and 
Eula  Betty  Jones,  for  six  years 
in  newsroom  of  Oklahoma  City’s 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Reginald  Torrey  continues  his 
column  for  the  Saratoga  Springs 


Saratogan  from  the  wharvat  d 
a  conglomerate  Allied  v 
North  Africa  where  he  supM 
vises  the  unloading  of  Red  C^|8 
hospital  supplies.  ^ 

Southern  cities  bequeath  to ' 
American  Red  Cross  militaty 
welfare  service  in  hospltak 
clubs  and  with  combat  troogig 
eight  ladies  and  gentlemenoD 
the  press.  They  are:  Virglig2| 
Ryman,  Houston  Chronieifl 
Natalie  Scott,  New  Orleans  sJm 
day  States;  Georgianna  Talfl 
ferro,  Norfolk  Ledger  DispaicB 
and  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot; 
Scott  M.  'ITiomas,  owner  of  Rich¬ 
mond  County  Journal  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  N.  C.,  and  special  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times;  Anna  Colquitt  Hunt«, 
Savannah  Morning  News;  Nat¬ 
alie  Gould,  Dade  County  Timet 
( Manteo,  N.  C. ) ;  Randolph  Fort, 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Times,  At- 
sociated  Press  (Atlanta),  and 
Macon  Telegraph  and  Evening 
News;  and  Harry  G.  Boyte, 
Charlotte  News. 

It’s  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel,  though,  that  really 
feels  the  Red  Cross  call.  R 
Alton  Jackson,  its  city  edita 
since  1938,  heads  North  African 
theatre  public  relations:  Hazel 
Shore,  reporter,  enslaves  the 
GI’s  at  a  muddy  replacement 
depot  club  with  her  smile  and 
soft  accent;  Tom  Coppedge,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  brings  15  yeaii 
experience  and  his  camera  aloni 
with  him  and  directs  a  new  Rad 
Cross  club  in  Corsica. 

With  Jackson,  on  the  Pubbi 
Relations  staff  at  Red  Croo. 
headquarters,  is  Rita  Hume,  for 
three  years  reporter  and  featuit 
writer  for  the  Seattle  Times. 

Known  to  newspaper  people 
in  four  states  as'  sales  represen¬ 
tative  and  consultant  on  prin^ 
ing  inks  for  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc., 
is  David  R.  Rosendall,  now  run¬ 
ning  a  Red  Cross  service  club  in 
North  Africa. 

Edward  J.  Ruddy,  for  23  yean 
with  the  Scranton  Times  adver 
tising  department,  provides  the 
“link  with  home”  to  troopi 
stationed  in  Tunisia  in  his  job  a> 
Red  Cross  field  director.  Also 
from  Pennsylvania  press  ii 
George  Wrench,  director  of  sup¬ 
plies  at  Red  Cross  North  African 
headquarters.  After  years  d 
foreign  shipping  experience 
Wrench  became  travel  editor  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record  in  1938, 
later  joined  its  promotion  staff. 
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AMERICA’S  TRUCK  LINES  CAN  CUT  ^^CHANGE-OVER”  DELAYS  THE  WAY  THEY  SMASH  PRODUCTION 


tching  Production  trom 
*  ^  .  fiettlng  Factories 

Oishpans-6««'"* 

FuH-Blast  Aga*i' 

working 


HERES  YOUR  JOB 


BOHLENECKS  ON  WAR  PLANES,  TANKS,  GUNS,  SHIPS— BJT  SLICING  DELIVERY  TIME  IN  HALF! 


ItTok  mister:  "Post-war”  is  today.  »o/  tomorrow!  Cancellations  of 
kar  contracts  are  closing  factories  »ou'.  Sure,  jobs  are  still  easy  to 
et .  .  .  but  when  Victory  clamps  the  lid  down,  what  happens  to 
ou?  Weeks  of  unemployment  until  industry  reconverts  to  peace- 
inic  production.^ 

No  plant,  even  the  biggest,  is  self-sufficient.  For  example,  one 
|iimpany  making  bomber  wings  with  3621  parts  must  truck  in  1530 
rts  from  subcontractors.  Industry  needs  the  flexibility  and  deliv- 
f)  speed  of  trucks  to  get  production  up  fasf  .  .  .  and  keep  it  at 
hp  efficienc)’. 

As  factories  change  over  to  radios,  refrigerators,  motor  cars,  and 
Kerything  the  public  wants,  fast  truck  transportation  is  vital. 

But  lay-offs  may  be  needlessly  prolonged  unless 
freedom  of  the  highways  is  assured — quirk! 


=7 


m 


tilenecks  must  be  cut  to  avoid  un- 
ploynient.  Motor  transportation 


Efiicient  highway  transportation  and 
fast  conversion  to  full  peace-timepro- 


n  do  it,  but  restrictions  on  trucks...  duction  demands  quick  revision  of 


;hlative  restrictions  as  well  as  ma- 
ials  and  manpower  restrictions  . . . 
ist  be  lifted. 


petty  regulations  ...  a  fair  code  of 
laws  . . .  and  good  roads.  Let’s  assure 
these  now! 


AmerkanTrucking 


AMOUCAN  TtUCKINO  ASSOCIATIONf.  WASHINOTON.  O.  C 


INDUSTRY 


HERI'S  ONE  MAP  THAT  STILL  NEEDS  CHANGING!  These  walls,  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  were  confliciinK  size.  lefiKCh.  weight  and  tax  laws  chut  blocked  off  whole 
sections  of  U.  S.  highways.  These  laws,  still  on  the  hooks,  must  be  revised.  Also 
needed  are  better  roads.  Roads  can  provide  vast  employment.  Special  taxes  on 
trucks  exceed  I !  3  million  DOLLARS  A  DAY  — help  pay  for  post  war  roads  now. 

AFTER  THE  WAR  —  fast,  flexible  truck  transportation  will  I 
cut  your  living  costs— on  everything  you  eat,  wear,  use.  Even 
today,  on  top  of  rush  shipments  for  War  Plants,  and  armed 
forces.  Trucks  carry  62%  of  all  meat,  42%  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  100%  of  milk  for  34  large  cities,  most  bread,  butter, 
cream  and  eggs. 


EVEWy  EXTRA  MILE  FREIGHT  TRUCKS  ROLL  BRINGS  VICTORY  CLOSER 
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CLASSIFIED 

New  Type  of 
Classified 
Ads  Appear 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

A  new  type  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  recently  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  New  York  News, 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  was  designed  to  aid  essen¬ 
tial  industries  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing  for  needed  manpower,  the 
recruitment  of  which  had  been 
severely  hampered  by  the  crit¬ 
ical  newsprint  shortage. 

The  copy  is  the  fruition  of  an 
idea  conceived  by  Edward  P. 
O’Donnel,  accoimt  executive  of 
Walter  W.  Wiley  Advertising, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  present^ 
to  toe  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  and  toe  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers  (E.  &  P., 
Nov.  27  page  18  and  Dec.  25 
page  46). 

Three  times  weekly,  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  New 
York  News  allocates  600  lines  of 
space  for  toe  advertising  of  job 
opportimities  in  toe  essential  in¬ 
dustries.  The  feature  is  pub¬ 
lished  run-of-paper  although  it 
maintains  a  classified  style  of 
typography. 

It  is  published  on  three  col¬ 
umns  with  a  reverse  cut,  top  and 
bottom,  which  carries  a  message 
of  endorsement  by,  and  the  poli¬ 
cies  of,  toe  WMC,  in  regard  to 
toe  certification  of  the  jobs  as 
essential  and  toe  necessity  of 
clearance  by  toe  WMC  through 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Army  Cooperates 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  publishes  toe  identical  type 
of  advertising  on  Sundays,  in  the 
classified  advertising  section. 
The  copy  is  published  in  toe 
Inquirer  each  Thursday. 

In  adopting  toe  O’Donnel  plan, 
toe  U.  S.  Army  Service  Forces, 
Second  Service  Command,  via 
a  New  York  Regional  Priorities 
Committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  toe  Army,  Navy, 
War  Production  Board  and 
WMC,  meet  every  two  weeks  to 
study  and  consider  toe  man¬ 
power  needs  and  demands  of  the 
essential  industries  within  the 
New  York  City  area. 

Priority  standings  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  various  plants  and 
recommendations  for  inclusion 
in  these  aforementioned  group 
advertisements  are  predicated 
upon  these  priority  ratings. 

Size  of  toe  space  allocated 
each  advertiser  is  determined  by 
requests  of  toe  advertisers  and 
toe  judgment  of  toe  USES.  In 
the  Journal-American,  all  adver¬ 
tisements  are  restricted  to  21 
lines  of  space. 

The  war  plants  are  advised  by 
toe  USE!S  when  this  space  wiU 
be  available  and  orders  for  in¬ 
clusion,  either  from  toe  plant  or 
its  advertising  representative, 
are  made  to  toe  publication  and 
directed  to  toe  USES.  Partici¬ 
pating  advertisers  are  pro-rated 
for  toe  q;>ace  utilized  by  toe 
cuts,  witoin  toe  block  advertise¬ 


ment.  The  copy  is  sold  at  toe 
local  rates  and  publication  is 
limited  to  toe  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  sim¬ 
ilar  in  that  approval  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  WMC  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  space  in  toe  ad. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  New 
York  City  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  cooperate  with  toe  WMC 
along  these  lines.  The  man¬ 
power  problem  in  this  area  is 
growing  tighter,  daily. 

Turnover,  at  toe  area  plants, 
has  established  new  highs  with 
a  weekly  average  of  100  employ¬ 
ers,  per  week,  at  some  plants. 
Replacements,  for  these  100 
workers,  average  approximately 
30  to  35  employes. 

Personnel  managers  report 
that  the  saving  grace  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  lies  in  toe  fact  that  bonus 
systems,  team  work  and  added 
experience  of  the  workers  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  this  year,  with  fewer  work¬ 
ers,  than  during  comparable  pe¬ 
riods  of  last  year. 

Other  managers  have  haz¬ 
arded  an  opinion  that  necessi¬ 
tated  layoffs  have  inspired  re¬ 
tained  workers  to  greater  effort 
resulting  in  more  productioii. 

Although  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  the  advertising  columns 
of  a  free  press  seems  highly  un- 
ortodox,  it  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  wartime  expedient  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  war  plants 
report  excellent  results  with  toe 
limited  additional  space  which 
has  been  made  available. 

The  WMC  have  assured  toe  es¬ 
sential  industries  that  respon¬ 
dents  to  advertised  openings  will 
be  referred  to  the  advertiser 
with  no  attempt  to  allocate  toe 
manpower  to  other  plants,  re¬ 
gardless  of  toe  skill  or  talent  of 
the  respondent. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  type 
of  copy  and  handling  the  essen¬ 
tial  industries  report  that  hires 
effected,  reveal  increases  from 
15%  to  30%  daily. 

■ 

Curbed  Editor  Quits 

In  objection  to  censorship  of 
an  editorial,  Harry  Kranz,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  as  editor  of  the 
Targum,  semi-monthly  student 
publication  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Krantz  stated  that  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Targum  Council, 
governing  body  of  the  paper, 
withheld  publication  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  criticized  univer¬ 
sity  officials  for  refusing  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  the  imiver- 
sity’s  position  regarding  a  bill 
in  the  State  Legislature  which 
would  make  Rutgers  a  state  uni¬ 
versity.  A  statement  by  the 
coimcil  said  the  editor  had  been 
elected  Jan.  13,  1944,  with  the 
understanding  he  was  to  submit 
controversial  material  to  the 
council  before  publication,  and 
that  the  article  in  question  had 
not  been  so  submitted. 

■ 

AFA  Booklet 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  juk  released  a 
booklet  under  toe  title  “What 
toe  AFA  Means  to  Advertising 
and  to  You,”  being  a  story  of  toe 
Federation’s  work  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  toe  composition  of  its 
membership  and  activities. 


Cleveland  Press 
Has  Versatile 
Negro  Reporter 

All  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper  precedent  in  Cleveland 
was  broken  in  1942  when  a 
young  Negro 
was  hired  in  the 
editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

The  young 
man  is  George 
Anthony  Moore 
who  in  May  will 
mark  his  second 
anniversary  as 
a  newspaperman 
on  a  large  daily 
where  all  of  his 
fellow  employes  G.  A.  Moore 
are  white. 

He  has  done  a  job  of  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  that  have  ful¬ 
filled  the  expectations  of  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press, 
and  pleased  the  large  and  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

Moore  began  his  work  at  the 
Press  as  a  copy  boy  and  was  left 
in  that  position  long  enough  to 
give  him  the  feel  of  toe  paper, 
the  staff  and  toe  atmosphere  of 
tolerance  and  complete  liberty 
of  expression  which  have 
marked  toe  editorial  rooms. 

Has  Two  Degrees 

The  yovmg  Negro  jovurnalist 
brought  to  his  new .  calling  an 
educational  background  that  is 
surpassed  by  few  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  holds  an  A.  B.  from 
Ohio  State  University  and  a 
Master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

After  a  few  months  as  a  copy 
boy  he  was  assigned  to  Central 
Police  Station  where  he  received 
his  first  experience  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  white  reporters  and 
in  covering  crime  news  as  the 
only  Negro  reporter  who  had 
ever  done  so  for  a  Cleveland 
daily. 

Moore  did  a  good  job  and  after 
a  year  on  the  police  beat  was 
brought  into  the  office  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  work. 

His  work  on  the  staff  has  been 
of  high  merit  and  his  peculiar 
position  has  allowed  him  to  do 
some  outstanding  work  in  re¬ 
porting  increased  activities  of 
his  race. 


83.3%  reo*! 

the  ads  regularly,, 

AGENCY  MEN  have  a 
strongly  established  habit 
of  reading  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  advertising  pages. 
This  high  readership  of 
83.3%  figure  of  a  single  ad 
from  a  field  survey  cover¬ 
ing  advertising  agency  E. 
&  P.  subscribers,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Charles  L.  Allen, 
Assistant  Dean  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Reaearch,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


An  example  of  this  wu  a 
ries  of  stories  revealing  ho 
white  grocery  and  butcher  siv 
owners  dumped  their  se<C 
rate  and  even  spoiled  foods  in 
the  Negro  districts  and  dispos, 
of  them  there  at  top  prices 

His  expose  of  food  piniCT 
the  Negro  districts  led  to  a  clca 
up  of  the  situation  by  May 
Frank  J.  Lausche  of  Cleve 
and  the  City  Health  Depart 

“George  Moore’s  perforr 
has  given  me  much  satisfacti 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of 
Press  who  hired  him,  said  t 
week.  “I  felt  that  the  field 
journalism  should  not  be  clc 
to  the  Negroes.  We  ask  b 
ness  men  not  to  import  la 
during  this  manpower  shorta 
and  increase  our  postwar  pro 
lem  of  a  day  to  come.  We  sii 
ply  practiced  what  we  pre 
when  we  hired  George  Mo 
and  made  use  of  his  fine  ability 

Moore  is  a  Clevelander,  b 
Feb.  8,  1914,  and  has  an  in 
esting  personal  and  family  bad 
ground. 

His  mother’s  graiidparer; 
were  slaves  on  a  Kentucky  pk 
tation.  A  Catholic  priest  vi 
called  there  several  times  a  ya 
to  baptize  slave  children  gai 
them  enough  money  to  be  sini;( 
gled  through  the  undergrouj 
railway  to  Canada. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Marie  Moor 
was  Canadian  born.  His  fathe 
Sylvester  J.  Moore,  is  a  CIct 
land  lathing  contractor. 

Like  his  ancestors,  Moorti 
a  Catholic  and  attended  St  Fi 
rick’s  parochial  school  and 
Ignatius  Jesuit  High  School  i 
Cleveland  before  he  attenio 
Ohio  State  University  as  a  sctd 
arship  student. 

He  distinguished  himself : 
high  school  and  college  in  d< 
betaing,  dramatics  and  joo.' 
nalism.  To  win  his  Mask: 
degree  at  the  University  of  lo* 
he  wrote  a  successfffi  Negi 
play. 

He  is  a  talented  actor,  appo.: 
ing  with  the  famed  Gilp: 
Players  and  as  a  guest  artist  i 
little  theaters  of  white  grap 
in  this  area.  He  has  frequer.. 
taken  parts  in  radio  dramai 
■ 

Joins  4-A's 

Louis  E.  Wade,  Inc.,  Fo: 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  been  elef 
ed  to  membership  in  the  Am 
can  Association  of  Adverti?j 
Agencies. 
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A  Report  to  the  Public  by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights  of  Our  second  full 


How  WELL  American  industry  is  doing  its  war* 
time  job  is  now  known  to  the  American  public. 
They  know  that  during  1943  production  miracles 
were  performed  to  make  our  fighting  men  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world. 

The  road  to  Victory  will  be  hard  and  long.  We 
must  continue  to  supply  our  armed  forces  with 
everything  they  need.  But  some  day  peace  will  come 
and  American  industry  will  face  the  enormous  task 
of  converting  our  factories  from  war  production  to 
the  making  of  the  many  things  we  want  and  need. 

The  problems  will  be  difficult.  We  at  Johns* 
Manville  are  facing  these  problems  squarely,  with 
full  recognition  of  oiur  responsibilities  and  our  obli* 
gations  to  the  public,  to  the  Johns*Manville  men 
and  women  now  in  service,  to  our  present  employees 
and  to  our  stockholders. 


year  of  wartime  operation 

We  now  have  $10,000,000  deposited  in  a  Fund  for 
Deferred  Expenditure  to  meet  the  unusual  con* 
tingent  obligations  created  by  war,  to  care  for  capi* 
tal  expenditures  which  would  have  been  made  during 
the  war  years  if  it  had  not  been  for  war  conditions, 
and  to  help  finance  necessary  post-war  developments. 

Part  of  this  Fund  is  intended  for  the  peacetime 
expansion  we  believe  probable,  and  will  help  pro* 
vide  employment  for  our  men  and  women  now  in 
the  armed  services  when  they  retium.  In  such  ex* 
pansion  will  lie  the  future  opportunities  for  all  of  us. 

We  know  that  our  obligations  can  be  met  only 
by  devoting  all  our  abilities  and  intelligence  to 
keeping  our  company  sound  and  healthy,  and  by 
anticipating  and  preparing  for  the  future.  ^ 
(Fe  publish  bdow  hi^i^Us  of  our  annual  statement 
as  a  report  on  the  progress  we  have  made  in  1943. 


- -k  — 

Total  Income 

For  all  costs  (except  those  shown  below) 
To  employees  for  salaries  and  wages 
To  government  for  taxes 
To  stockholders  in  dividends 
Leaving  in  the  business 

- ★ - 


$107Vz  million 
$  48  million 
$  43V^  million 
$  IIV^  million 
8  2  million 

$  2%  million 


*  Wages  and  salaries  in  1943  were  17%  greater  than 
in  1942.  Eqiployees  numbered  14,100  or  1,100  less 
than  the  year  before. 

*  Taxes  were  equivalent  to  $13.56  per  share  of  com* 
mon  stock  or  $817.64  per  employee. 

*  Earnings  after  taxes  were  4H  cents  per  dollar  of 
total  income,  compared  to  5  cents  last  year. 

*  Dividends  of  $7.00  per  share  were  paid  on  the  pre* 
ferred  stock  and  $2.25  per  share  on  the  common  stock. 

*  Army*Navy  "E”  awards  were  made  at  our  Man* 
ville,  N.  J.,  and  Lompoc,  Calif.,  factories  and  a 
second  ''E”  award  was  made  at  the  Kansas  Ord* 
nance  Plant  built  and  operated  for  the  War  Depart* 
ment  by  Johns-Manville. 

*  More  than  a  thousand  products  manufactured  by 
JohnS'Manville  are  now  serving  our  armed  forces 
and  our  war  industries. 

* 

Johns*Manville  will  continue  to  focus  all  its  energies 
on  the  production  of  war  materials  needed  by  our 


fighting  forces,  and  repeats  its  pledge  that — when 
peace  is  won — we  again  will  produce  more  and 
better  things  for  the  kind  of  better  living  for  which 
our  country  is  fighting. 


PaESIOENT.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CORPOHATTON 

These  are  a  few  of  the  products  coming  off  the 
Johns-Manville  production  lines:  Insulations  for  ships, 
sted  mills,  synthetic  rubber  plants  and  other  vital  tear 
industries;  packings,  gaskets,  brake  linings  for  tear 
machines;  building  products  for  tear  constructim; 
Cdite  products  for  camouflage  paints;  asbestos  fiber; 
bombs  and  shdls. 

- A  —  ■  I 

Thes*  desiring  more  complete  information  should  re* 
fer  to  a  booklet  containing  the  formal  Annual  Report 
to  Stockholders  which  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  on 
request.  Address,  Johns-Manville  Girporation,  22 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

..  -  ★ - 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Handy  Gadget 
For  Photogs 
On  the  Market 

Battery*  Recharger 
Con  Be  Put  to  Good 
Use  by  Leusmen 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Now  and  then  some  commer¬ 
cial  article  is  utilized  by  news 
cameramen  although  it  was  not 
produced  for  their  benefit. 

The  latest  is  an  article — the 
Ideal  Storage  Batterj'  for  Flash¬ 
light  Pictures  and  Charger.  This 
item  was  introduced  for  users 
of  all  types  of  flash-lights  but 
photographers  were  not  even 
mention^  in  the  advertising  lit¬ 
erature. 

Last  week,  while  visiting  our 
friend  Frank  Merta,  production 
manager  of  Acme  Newspictures, 
we  observed  a  new  type  device 
in  one  of  his  darkrooms.  It  was 
a  simple  box-like  affair  but  ac¬ 
tually  it  was  a  battery  charger. 
We  inquired  why  there  should 
be  one  in  the  darkroom  and  to 
our  astonishment  he  told  us  that 
he  was  recharging  batteries  for 
the  speed-flash  synchronizers. 

Made  of  Lucite 

This  device  is  not  new  but  it 
certainly  is  most  handy  for  all 
news  photographers  in  these 
times.  The  battery  itself  is  a 
single  unit  made  of  lucite  and  is 
the  size  of  two  ordinary  cells. 

It  contains  two  regular  cells 
but  may  be  hooked  up  in  pairs  to 
provide  extra  power  for  exten¬ 
sions.  To  recharge  the  cell,  a 
small  amount  of  distilled  water 
is  added  with  an  eye  dropper, 
and  the  battery  is  attach^  to 
the  recharger. 

There  is  no  erosion  or  sloppy 
overflow  when  the  recharging 
takes  place.  The  battery  is  built 
to  prevent  any  spill,  which 
makes  it  desirable  and  handy 
for  news  cameramen. 

Recharging  imits  are  built  to 
accommodate  up  to  six  batteries. 
There  is  no  loss  in  amperage,  an 
important  factor  for  speed-flash 
synchronization. 

In  these  days  when  small  cells 
are  not  easily  obtainable,  we 
suggest  that  photographers  take 
advantage  of  this  new  type  bat¬ 
tery  and  recharger. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a 
low  priority  under  the  MRO  is 
necessary  to  get  one  of  the  Ideal 
imits  but  as  every  newspaper 
has  at  least  an  AA5,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  obtaining  the  units 
under  that  rating. 

If  there  is  any  difllculty  in 
getting  some  of  these  units,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  send  the 
name  and  address  of  the  concern 
to  any  of  our  readers. 

Thusgaord  Trophy 

ACME  NEWSPICTURES  wiU 

present  a  trophy  to  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Sports  Division  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Assn.,  news 
photos  exhibit  The  trophy  now 
being  designed  is  in  honor  of  the 
late  Carl  Thusgaard,  who  was 
killed  In  the  South  Pacific  while 
on  assignment. 


The  Thusgaard  Trophy  will  be 
a  solid  silver  salad  bowl  with  the 
inscription  in  the  center  read¬ 
ing,  “Carl  Thusgaard  Memorial 
Award  for  the  Outstanding 
Sports  Picture  of  1943,  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Photo  Exhibit  of 
the  N.  Y.  Press  Photographers 
Assn.,  and  presented  by  Acme 
Newspictures. 

Typewriters  for  Photogs 
MANAGER  BOB  DORMAN,  of 
Acme,  was  going  slightly 
cross-eyed  trying  to  read  the 
hand-written  captions  on  the 
pictures  sent  in  by  his  war 
cameraman.  In  order  to  protect 
his  eyesight  and  make  it  easier 
for  the  men  in  the  field  to  write 
their  captions,  he  has  sent  each 
a  portable  typewriter. 

Gaskill  Now  a  Major 
ARTHUR  GASKILL,  known  as 
Little  Nemo,  the  Boston  news¬ 
reel  cameraman  of  the  News  of 
the  Day  and  for  the  past  year 
head  of  the  Signal  Corps  school 
for  photographers,  at  Astoria. 
L.  I.,  was  promoted  last  week 
from  Captain  to  Major. 

Major  Gaskill,  has  been  doing 
a  yeoman  job  as  prexy  of  the 
school  and  is  sympathetic  to  the 
still  photographer’s  problems. 

■ 

Denies  Reprint  Right 
To  Reader's  Digest 

The  New  Yorker  magazine  has 
refused  to  renew  permission  to 
the  Reader’s  Digest  to  reprint 
its  text  and  pictures,  on  the 
ground  that  "a  large  proportion 
of  its  contents  is  frankly  original 
with  the  Digest  and  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  reprint  material”  and 
that,  of  the  contents  presented 
as  reprint  material,  “much  actu¬ 
ally  originates  in  the  office  of 
the  Digest  and  then  gets  farmed 
out  to  some  other  magazine  for 
first  publication.” 

In  a  letter  to  contributors  to 
the  New  Yorker  last  week,  the 
editors  said  the  effect  of  the  Di¬ 
gest’s  present  policy  was  “to 
generate  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  contents  of  American  mag¬ 
azines.” 

“This  gives  us  the  creeps,”  the 
letter  went  on,  “as  does  any  cen¬ 
tralization  of  Genius.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  some  publica¬ 
tions  are  already  as  good  as 
subsidized  by  the  Digest.  Our 
feeling  is  that  if  the  Digest  wants 
to  publish  a  magazine  of  original 
material,  it  should  do  so  in  a 
direct  manner.” 

The  New  Yorker  saw  the  Di¬ 
gest’s  “indirect  creative  func¬ 
tion”  as  a  “threat  to  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  and  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit.” 

■ 

Seibel  Cartoon  Show 

Two  hundred  examples  of  the 
work  of  Fred  O.  Seibel,  widely- 
known  political  cartoonist  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Richmond,  Va.  The  show. 

Ask  Myron  Chambers 

what  famoui  columnist  "wowtd"  4 
anthusiastic  audlancas  In  Knoxvilla  on 
Jan.  2ltt7 

(See  page  49) 


which  was  opened  Feb.  17,  is 
scheduled  to  run  for  three  weeks. 
Seibel  has  drawn  more  than 
6,000  cartoons  since  he  joined 
the  Times-Dispatch  in  1926. 

■ 

Hu  Lin,  Chinese 
Newsman,  in  U.S 
To  Study  Press 

Hu  Lin,  veteran  journalist 
and  publisher,  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  China’s  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  daily,  _____ 

Ta  Kung  Pao, 
arrived  in  New 
York  from  Lon- 
don  last  week 
for  a  visit  in  ■ 

the  U.  S.  He 
brought  with 
him  a  letter  to 
U.  S.  newspa- 
permen  from 
their  colleagues 
in  China,  con- 
veying  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  admira-  Hu  Lin 
tion  for  the  way 

the  American  press  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Hu,  at  present  a  member 
of  the  People’s  Political  Coun¬ 
cil,  China’s  wartime  renresenta- 
tive  assembly,  left  China  last 
year  as  one  of  six  men  of  a 
Chinese  Goodwill  Mission  to 
England,  and  is  now  here  unof¬ 
ficially  to  observe  America’s 
wartime  press  before  returning 
to  Chungking. 

Other  Visitors 

Accompanying  Mr.  Hu  is  Dr. 
Wang  Shih-Chieh,  head  of  the 
mission  to  England  and  formerly 
China’s  Minister  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  Li  Wei-kuo,  attached  to 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
headquarters. 

The  letter  to  the  American 
press,  which  is  signed  by  T.  T. 
Hsiao,  director  of  the  Central 
News  Agency  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Press  Association 
of  China,  describes  the  arduous 
wartime  job  of  the  Chinese 
newspaperman  and  emphasizes 
the  common  bond  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  press. 

Mr.  Hu  has  devoted  30  of  his 
50  years  to  working  for  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  a  free 
press  in  China  and  for  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  He  covered 
for  his  newspaper  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  following  the  first  World 
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War  and  was  the  only  China 
correspondent  at  Vcrsalllet. 

Ta  Kung  Pao,  which  mea 
“Great  Public  Paper,”  hu  ba 
an  influential  force  in  China  t 
many  years  and  has  been  wide 
quoted  both  at  home  and  abroa 
Published  before  the  war  j 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  it 
appears  in  two  editions,  ha\ 
shifted  its  offices  to  Chungki 
and  Kweilin  in  Free  China. 

Mr.  Hu  was  in  Hongko 
when  the  British  colony  felli 
barely  escaped  capture  by 
Japanese. 

In  1941,  the  University  of  j 
souri  School  of  Journali 
awarded  him  a  “Medal  of  Hoi 
for  Distinguished  Service  : 
Journalism.” 

Court  Upholds  NLRB 
Against  Ala.  Daily 

The  U.  S.  Fifth  Circuit  Cod 
of  Appeals  has  ordered  enfore 
ment  of  a  National  Labor  Rk 
tions  Board  order  instructing  ti 
Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Post  to  n 
frain  from  alleged  interfer® 
with  self -organization  of  its« 
pioyes. 

The  company  asked  that  tl 
order  be  set  aside  for  iiisufficie 
evidence,  claiming  that  the  eta 
plained  of  activities  of  ib  cii 
editor  and  foreman  of  the  nai 
ing  room  could  not  be  chargi 
against  the  company  as  its  acts 

In  ruling  the  court  stated; " 
is  firmly  established  that  tl 
petitioner’s  duty  under  the  a 
is  not  to  give  mere  lip  sem 
to  it  with  proclamations  aodi; 
structions,  but  to  use  its  autiu 
ity  to  make  its  policy  effectet 

The  controlling  considertlio 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  cm 
added,  “is  whether  employ 
have  been  subjected  to  pnti 
ited  compulsions  flowing  fni 
the  employer’s  economic  pw 
which  the  employer  could  a 
should  have  prevented  the  a 
of.” 

■ 

To  Use  War  Prisonea 

Italian  prisoners  of  wv  i 
Pine  Camp,  N,  Y.,  will  be* 
soon  in  the  Adirondack  Rp 
to  relieve  the  manpower  dil 
age  in  the  lumber  industry,! 
cording  to  A.  B.  Recknageln 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Tlmli 
Production  War  Project  i 
rangements  are  being  conyiU 
through  WMC,  he  said. 
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ute°^Aussie  Reporter 
^Praises  Aid  of 
utaU.  S.  Forces 


Censorship  Intelligent,  He 
Soys  .  .  .  Lauds  Daring  of 
U.  S.  Newsmen 

Because  the  American  forces 
believe  that  the  home  public  is 
entitled  to  every  item  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  disclosed 
without  aiding  the  enemy,  they 
allow  correspondents  in  the 
South  Pacific  to  go  anywhere 
and  responsible  comment  by  the 
newsmen  is  sympathetically 
handled  by  the  censors,  declared 
Osmar  White,  war  correspondent 
for  the  Melbourne  (Australia) 
SwPictorial,  recently  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  for  the  house  organ 
of  his  paper.  White  was  at  the 
time  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  bomb  blast  July  26,  which 
fractured  his  legs,  while  he  was 
attached  as  correspondent  to  the 
American  forces  in  the  South 
I^cific. 

Proiies  Navy  Communiques 

Although  “the  old  blanket 
rule  that  communiques  only  can 
originate  news  of  importance  is 
sternly  applied,”  he  wrote,  and 
the  individual  scoop  in  the  for¬ 
ward  areas  is  gone  forever,  he 
found  it  “significant  that  within 
the  limits  of  security,  com¬ 
muniques  issued  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy  are  models  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  both  fact  and  implica¬ 
tion.  I  have  never  yet  seen  one 
which  endeavored  to  give  false 
emphasis  to  the  facts,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  misrepresented  them. 

“In  the  South  Pacific  at  least,” 
he  said,  “I  was  impressed  with 
the  Complete  absence  of  ‘polit¬ 
ical’  censorship.  Responsible 
speculation,  comment,  and  crit¬ 
icism  was  sympathetically  han¬ 
dled  by  the  censors,  provided 
only  it  did  not  embarrass  other 
commands,  or  imply  something 
that  might  have  been  of  military 
value  to  the  Japs.  The  censors 
were  well  educated,  well  trained, 
intelligent  men,  who  rarely  made 
serious  deletions  from  copy  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  writer  and 
giving  consideration  to  his  point 
of  view. 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  war 
correspondent,”  said  the  Aussie 
reporter,  “finds  that  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  permission  to  go  anywhere 
at  all  with  the  armed  forces  on 
battleships,  destroyers,  bombers, 
tanks,  commando  raids,  or  what 
have  you.  The  Americans  firmly 
hold  that  if  a  stunt  is  worth  do¬ 
ing,  it’s  worth  publicizing,  and 
the  reporter  is  a  privilege  and 
welcome  passenger  wherever  he 
is  assigned. 

“This  policy,  administered  by 
a  well-staffed  and  efficient  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Corps  in  each 
branch  of  the  services,  certainly 
jMkes  for  a  complete  and  intel¬ 
ligent  war  coverage.” 

L  Praising  the  daring  of  Ameri- 
fcan  newsmen,  Mr.  White  re¬ 
marked,  "they  will  literally  go 
snywhere  and  take  any  risk  to 
let  a  good,  important  story.  In 
w  type  of  war  being  fought  out 
mere,  they  see  more  action  and 
let  shot  at  more  often  than  any¬ 
one  except  the  fighter  pilots.” 

editor  a  PUBLISHIRfe 


have  streamlined  flash  photography 
by  press  photographers! 


(focal-plan*) 


Htar  tht  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orchestra",  Sunday 
10  p.  m,  EWT,  NBC;  "The  World  Today”  news,  every  weekday  6:4f  P,  m,  EWT,  CBS. 
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SYNDICATES 

Mabel  Umer  to 
Take  First  Rest 
In  30  Years 

By  SAMUEL  ROVNER 

After  almost  30  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  serial  for 
women’s  pages  known  variously 
as  “The  Married  Life  of  Helen 
and  Warren,”  “Helen  and  War¬ 
ren”  and  “l^eir  Married  Life,” 
without  having  missed  a  single 
deadline,  Mabel  Herbert  Urner 
(Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper) 
has  asked  and  obtained  from  her 
publishers,  the  Bell  Syndicate, 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for  re¬ 
laxation  from  her  long  labors. 

Mabel  Herbert  Umer  began 
writing  the  Helen  and  Warren 
stories  for  Bell  in  1914.  Since 
then  she  has  written  1,876  stories, 
which  she  claims  is  a  world  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  series  about  the  same 
two  characters.  The  last  one  be¬ 
fore  she  starts  her  vacation  will 
appear  Feb.  20. 

Published  Abroad 

The  stories  have  appeared  in 
more  than  125  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.,  Canada,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Present  coverage  is  more 
than  100  papers,  Bell  stated. 

Mrs.  Harper  frankly  admits 
that  she  has  always  been  ttie 
Helen  of  the  newspaper  series 
and  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1912,  has  been 
Warren.  “How  could  I  ever  write 
more  than  1,800  stories,”  she 
asks,  “and  make  them  all  real  if 
I  were  not,  in  a  way,  living 
them?” 

Editors  have  usually  regarded 
the  stories  as  appealing  especial¬ 
ly  to  women.  Mrs.  Harper  has 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  the 
men  are  equally  interested.  Of 
the  many  letters  she  receives 
from  readers,  she  says,  only 
slightly  fewer  than  half  come 
from  men. 

Mrs.  Harper's  1.500- word  stor¬ 
ies,  appearing  every  two  weeks, 
represent  considerably  more  ef¬ 
fort  than  might  be  thought 
Constructing  a  story  is  a  major 
operation. 

Working  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week,  with  a 
secretary,  she  produces  an  origi¬ 
nal  draft  of  about  3,000  words. 
Then  each  word  is  carefully 
weighed  to  see  if  it  can’t  be 
eliminated.  The  result  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  and  a  model  of 
condensation. 

According  to  her  own  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  style:  “It  isn’t  con¬ 
scious  or  affected.  Just  evolved 
from  the  effort  to  instill  the  most 
of  atmosphere,  plot  and  charac¬ 
terization  into  the  fewest  words. 
This  entails  coining  words,  tele¬ 
scoping  two  into  one  and  tricks 
of  implication.” 

While  she  is  proud  of  her  lit¬ 
erary  achievements,  which  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  books,  one  of 
Mrs.  Harper’s  greatest  interests 
is  working  with  electrical  gad¬ 
gets. 

“I  keep  all  my  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  in  order,”  she  says, 
“even  the  motors.  In  my  next 
incarnation  I  hope  I’ll  be  an 
electrical  engineer.” 
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UFS  Signs  Childs 
MARQUIS  W.  CHILDS,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  since 
1934,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
United  Features  Syndicate  for 
a  daily  column  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  scene,  it  has  been  announc^ 
by  George  A.  Carlin,  manager 
of  the  syndicate.  A  newspaper¬ 
man  for  20  years,  C2iilds  is  the 
author  of  “Sweden:  The  Middle 
Way,”  “I  Write  from  Washing¬ 
ton,”  and  other  books,  and  is  a 
magazine  writer  and  lecturer. 
He  is  on  leave  from  the  Post- 
Dispatch  while  fulfilling  his  new 
assignment. 

Comics  in  Review 
THE  Sunday  graphic  section  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
started  a  series  of  historical  sur¬ 
veys  of  its  most  popular  comic 
strips,  bringing  them  up  to  date 
and  including  biographical 
sketches  of  their  creators.  Frank 
Willard’s  “Moon  Mullins”  and 
Frank  King’s  “Gasoline  Alley” 
have  already  been  covered,  and 
others  will  follow  at  Intervals. 

Science  Awards 
FORTY  high  school  seniors,  win¬ 
ners  of  the  third  annual 
Science  Talent  Search,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  will  compete  for 
Sll.OOO  in  scholarships  next 
month  in  Washington.  Watson 
Davis,  director  of  the  Science 
Clubs  and  editor  of  Science 
Service,  which  soonsors  the 
contests,  announced  260  honor¬ 
able  mentions  in  addition  to  the 
winners.  Financial  support  for 
the  competition  is  pro^dded  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co. 

A  Call  for  A.  Einstein 
UNBELIEVABLE  as  their  prod¬ 
ucts  sometimes  are,  our  comic 
strip  creators  spare  no  effort, 
when  working  out  historical  and 
.scientific  ideas,  to  get  them 
exact  down  to  the  minutest 
detail. 

A  few  days  ago,  Crockett 
Johnson,  who  draws  “Bamaby” 
for  PM  Syndicate,  sneaked  into 
his  strip  a  mathematical  equa¬ 
tion  that  must  have  undone 
many  a  quiz  kid  who  read  It. 
Atlas,  the  Mental  Giant  “who 
never  forgets,”  used  the  formula 
associatively  to  help  him  remem¬ 
ber  the  name  of  his  old  pal, 
O’Malley.  It  would  have  done  a 
mnemonics  expert’s  heart  good. 

Loaded  with  pi’s  and  sigmas 
and  other  Greek  ssmnbols,  not 
to  mention  logarithms,  squares, 
and  similar  Newtoniana.  it  was 
something  to  test  even  the  boys 
who  make  out  our  income  tax 
blanks.  But.  it  did  reduce  to  O 
plus  MA  plus  LL  plus  EY. 

The  payoff  on  the  thing  is  that 
it  was  as  correct  as  2  and  2 
makes  4,  on  the  word  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  profes- 
.sor  who  was  commissioned  to 
work  it  out. 

•The  Sea  Wolf" 

ONE  OF  Jack  London’s  most 
famous  adventure  stories,  “The 
Sea  Wolf,”  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  daily  strip  form  by 
Thomas  Crawford  Hill,  qualified 


for  the  job  by  reason  of  his 
experience  both  as  an  artist  and 
as  a  seaman  during  the  first 
World  War  with  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

Hill  has  done  sports  cartoons 
for  the  Cleveland  News  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
was  for  many  years  art  director 
for  Central  Press.  He  also  has 
written  animated  cartoons  and 
screen  plays  in  Hollywood. 

Arrangement  for  syndication 
of  “The  ^a  Wolf”  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made,  with  the  strip  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  about  May  1. 

Personals  and  Notes 

JOHN  M.  GAUGHAN,  former 

promotion  manager  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate, 
has  joined  the  Menough  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Des  Moines  as 
account  executive.  L.  Parker 
Likely,  for  several  years  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  more  re¬ 
cently  a  newspaper  broker,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  General  Features  Syndicate 
.  .  .  Paul  B.  Williamson,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  football 
writer,  who  has  been  on  his  back 
for  many  months,  suffered  a  set¬ 
back  recently  when  he  had  to 
leave  his  bed  to  put  out  a  fire  in 
his  New  Orleans  home.  With  no 
one  else  about  at  the  time,  the 
paralyzed  Williamson  managed 
to  work  his  way  downstairs  in 
the  emergency  .  .  .  Harry  Gray¬ 
son,  sports  editor  at  Nea  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  on  a  reporting-vacation 
at  Mexico  City’s  new  million- 
dollar  race  track,  Hipodromo  de 
las  Americas  .  .  .  Louis  N.  Mar¬ 
tin,  vice-president  of  General 
Features  Syndicate,  is  on  leave 
of  absence,  serving  as  an  officer 
in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

■ 

Scripps-Howard  Issues 
Talburt  Cartoon  Book 

An  attractive  brochure  of  car¬ 
toons  by  Harold  M.  Talburt,  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  of 
the  Scripps-HowaM  Newspapers, 
has  been  issued  by  Don  D.  Pat¬ 
terson,  director  of  the  chain’s 
national  advertising  department. 

Among  the  subjects  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  two  dozen  drawings 
are  labor,  international  relations, 
the  Jesse  Jones-Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace  feud,  fourth  term  talk,  in- 
fiation,  the  Italian  war,  etc. 

Accompanying  the  brochure  is 
a  leafiet  carrying  a  cartoon  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Talburt  by  Carol  John¬ 
son,  NEA  Service  war  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  a  statement  by  G.  B. 
Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

■ 

Minneapolis  Dailies 
Inaugurate  a  Poll 

Minneapolis,  Feb.  14 — Inau¬ 
guration  of  “The  Minnesota 
Poll”  as  an  impartial,  scientific- 
ally-conducted  survey  of  Minne¬ 
sota  sentiment  on  important  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day  was  announced 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune  yesterday.  Results 
of  the  poll  will  be  published 
weekly  iji  the  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  beginning  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  March. 

The  opinion-gathering  organi¬ 
zation  will  consist  of  about  600 
men  and  women,  including 
housewives,  school  teachers,  and 


weekly  newspaper  editors  in  sU  i 
parts  of  the  state.  The  “Mlnai-  ■  ' 
sota  in  miniature”  cross-seetiqo  1 
and  the  interviewing  proeedsM  ( 
are  being  developed  by  Dr.  B«ip|  ' 
Casey,  director  of  the  Unlvenity 
of  Minnesota  school  of  joumil-  ' 
ism.  and  Dr.  Ralph  Nafziger,  di- 
rector  of  the  school’s  reaeerdi  * 
division.  C 

The  Minnesota  Poll  will  meu-  f 
ure  state  residents’  views  on 
Minnesota  questions  as  well  u  <1 
broader  national  and  interna-  o 
tional  matters.  Ballots  will  be  ii 
tabulated  by  machine  and  re  r 
suits  will  be  audited  by  a  Minne  h 
apolis  firm  of  certified  pubbc 
accountants. 


■  h 

Reorganization  Plan  j 
Approved  in  Wisconsa  f 

Wage  claims  of  $184211  , 

against  the  Wisconsin  Guardka  < 
Publishing  Co.,  former  publisher  , 
of  the  Milwaukee  Post,  wen  , 
eliminated  in  a  reorganizatia 
plan  approved  this  week  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy.  G» 
eral  creditors  were  also  rukl  c 
out.  ii 

Harry  V.  Meissner,  trustee  ^ 
who  drafted  the  reorganizatin  ii 
plan,  explained  that  the  wife  1 
claims  had  to  be  wiped  out  be-  c 
cause  the  total  assets  ($70,00(1  a 
of  the  corporation  were  wottt  r 
less  than  the  chattel  mortpie 
bonds  of  $87,000.  ii 

H.  Williams  Ihrig,  counsel,  for  a 
the  wage  claimants,  proteeled  a 
that  the  plan  gave  the  bood-  p 
holders  “special  preference”  end  d 
asserted  that  he  would  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court  of  anMls  r 
when  his  objection  was  orr  3 
ruled.  s 

The  plan  calls  for  the  issuasa  1 
of  $70,000  in  new  stock,  witt  o 
$30,000  to  be  turned  over  to  m 
eral  AFL  unions,  which  in  f 
bondholders,  and  $35,000  to  It 
placed  for  public  sale.  Alsii 
new  company  would  be  org«r  i 
ized  under  the  name,  Coopcra  k 
tlve  Printery,  Inc.  c 


CIO  Soldier  Paper 

The  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  has  announoei 
that  it  will  begin  publicatki 
next  week  of  a  serviceiMi'i 
supplement  to  the  CIO  Nm 
The  move  is  seen  as  a  refiectta 
of  the  growing  concern  of  unia 
leaders  over  the  attitude  of  n» 
in  the  armed  forces  toward  er 
ganized  labor. 
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“Extra-Hi-Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 
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Fastest  Color  Presses 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  (a 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE - 


T^eonor  Warns 
On  Newsprint 

J  continued  from  page  7 


ideas  were  discussed  during  the 
*dvertising  roundtable  led  by 
G.  H.  Koenig,  Waukesha  ( Wis. ) 
fTttman. 

He  reported  that  an  Inland 
questionnaire  revealed  that  34% 
of  the  members  reporting  have 
increased  their  local  advertising 
rates  since  Jan.  1,  1943,  and  55% 
have  increased  local  rates  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years. 

The  report  showed  that  23% 
have  raised  national  rates  since 
Jan.  1,  1943  and  40%  since  Jan. 
1,  1942.  Classified  rates  have 
gone  up  faster  than  either  na¬ 
tional  or  local,  according  to  the 
survey,  which  indicated  that 
40%  have  boosted  classified  rates 
since  Jan.  1,  1943  and  56%  since 
Jan.  1,  1942. 

Linoge  Up 

IPA  members,  representing  a 
cross-section  of  107  dailies  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  2,800  to  65,000 
circulation,  reported  a  1.2%  gain 
in  total  advertising  volume  in 
1943  over  the  previous  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Inland’s  fourth 
annual  advertising  comparison 
report.. 

The  107  newspapers  showed  an 
increase  of  5.3%  in  national  lin¬ 
age;  a  13.9%  gain  in  classified 
and  a  loss  of  2.2%  in  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  the  report  in¬ 
dicated.  * 

Inland  dailies  included  in  the 
report  showed  a  total  of  24,475,- 
350  column  inches  of  advertising 
sold  in  1943,  as  compared  with  a 
1942  total  of  24,180,956,  or  a  gain 
of  1.2%. 

Breakdown  by  classifications 
follows: 

lots  1043  Lohs 

or 

Oaln 

Local  17.040.901  17.656.036  2.2%L 
NaUonal  2.487.078  2.620.456  5.3  %G 
Clau^fled  3.073.236  3.409.288  13.0% O 

Several  publishers  reported 
their  papers  are  at  work  selling 
advertising  for  “Victory  in 
Europe”  editions.  These  papers 
have  obtained  special  “victory  ” 
mat  service  material  and  are 
matting  the  pages  as  they  are 
sold,  preparing  for  the  “V  Day” 
extra. 

Another  group  of  publishers, 
however,  voiced  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  idea  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  “Victory  in  Europe” 
editions  previous  to  the  day  of 
victory. 

They  pointed  out  that  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  have  frowned 
on  this  type  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  as  being  bad  psychology 
for  the  public.  The  question 
was  also  raised  as  to  where 
newspapers  would  get  the  news¬ 
print  to  publish  such  editions 
when  the  European  phase  ends. 

The  pool  plan  of  selling  war 
bond  advertising  is  apparently 
the  most  popular  with  Inlanders. 
Clarence  Moody,  Burlington 
(la.)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  told 
how  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  had  paid  for  several  pages 
of  war  bond  advertising  in  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  campaign. 

About  six  Inland  publishers 
indicated  they  had  be4n  able  to 
sell  the  complete  Treasury  de¬ 
partment  series  of  ads  for  the 
Fourth  War  Loan.  Others  had 


sold  a  number  of  pages,  but  had 
not  attempted  to  sell  the  com¬ 
plete  series  of  approximately  20 
full-pages.  Several  reported  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  doctors,  dentists 
and  lawyers  as  sponsors  of  war 
bond  advertisements. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  former 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board  and 
chairman  of  the  newly-created 
Daily  Newspaper  Conunission 
succeeding  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Panel,  gave  Inland  publishers  a 
report  on  the  panel’s  activities 
for  the  first  nine  months  in 
settling  wage  stabilization  cases. 

Citing  typographical  union 
cases  which  have  predominated. 
Dr.  Burns  said  the  average  in¬ 
crease  has  been  11.6%  among  the 
voluntary  wage  grants  in  300 
typographical  cases.  In  dispute 
cases  arising  among  printers,  the 
average  increase  over  the  1941 
base  has  likewise  been  11%,  he 
stated,  emphasizing  that  the 
panel  has  refrained  from  giving 
the  full  15  %  increase  provided 
under  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

Where  the  typographical  union 
rate  was  below  $1.00  an  hoim, 
the  average  increase  has  been 
14%,  he  said,  and  where  the  rate 
hcis  been  between  $1.00  and  $1.20, 
the  increase  has  averaged  10.8%, 
as  compared  with  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  10.9%  for  printers 
whose  hourly  rate  was  over 
$1.20. 

Dr.  Burns  urged  publishers  to 
“hold  the  line”  and  not  make 
wage  increase  agreements  with 
imions  which  would  raise  wages 
beyond  the  15%  provided.  Such 
action  only  makes  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  WLB  and  the  news¬ 
paper  commission  to  stabilize 
wages  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  he  explained. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Tuesday  limcheon  speaker,  de¬ 
clared:  “The  newspapers  of  the 
hemisphere  during  the  war  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the 
development  of  inter-American 
understanding  and  their  role  in 
the  future  will  be  even  greater.” 
■ 

FP  in  Annual  Meet 

’The  Federated  Press  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week  at  which  the  directors  ap¬ 
proved  a  budget  of  $47,500,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  increase  of  $5,000 
over  the  1943  budget.  Robert  L. 
Cruden,  editor  of  the  United 
Rubber  Worker,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board;  and  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Shepard,  The  Union, 
was  retained  as  vice-chairman. 
Carl  Haessler  was  continued  as 
managing  editor  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  labor  news  gath¬ 
ering  organization. 

■ 

Farm  Edition 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Chronicle-Tribune  recently  pub¬ 
lished  its  17th  annual  Farm  Edi¬ 
tion,  devoted  to  the  theme  of 
“Food  for  Freedom,”  comprising 
52  pages  and  including  5,000 
inches  of  advertising.  A  feature 
of  the  edition  was  the  attractive 
color  front  pages  of  the  four 
sections  devoted  to  Grant  County 
wartime  farming  activities.  TTie 
farm  edition  was  published  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Harry  J. 
Young,  advertising  manager. 


Lola  wanted  a  baby  but  her 
diK'tor  made  It  dlflttcult.  The 
most  urgent  need  In  .\merlca 
today  Is  for  "horse  sense."  Our 
government  leaders,  our  col¬ 
lege  professors,  and  even  our 
professional  men  seem  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  make  things 
compiicated.  They  want  intri¬ 
cate  soiutions  or  alphabetical 
agencies  and  elaborate  ration¬ 
ing  systems,  when  simple  com¬ 
mon  sense  would  accomplish 
equal  or  even  better  results,  at 
much  less  cost  of  time  and 
energy. 


CASE  B-250:  Lola  V..  aged  24. 
has  been  married  for  two  years. 

“I  am  so  unhappy,”  she  stated, 
“for  I  always  wanted  a  baby. 

"But  we  have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  having  one,  yet  I 
am  not  pregnant. 

"So  I  went  to  a  doctor  last  week, 
and  he  told  me  my  womb  was  tip¬ 
ped.  He  said  he  could  operate  on 
me  and  straighten  it.  The  cost 
wotild  be  $250,  plus  the  hospital 
bill  of  probably  $100. 

"Dr.  Crane,  is  this  suspension  op¬ 
eration  of  the  womb  supposed  to 
help  a  woman  become  pregnant?” 

DIAGNOSIS 

Yes,  that  operation  is  an  ap¬ 
proved  surgical  procedure.  But  sur¬ 
gery  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  all  other  common  sense  mea¬ 
sures  have  failed. 

For  example,  maybe  Lola’s  hus¬ 
band  is  sterile.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
foolish  for  her  to  submit  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation,  when  nothing  may 
be  seriously  wrong  with  her? 

A  tipped  womb  is  common  among 
women.  Millions  of  them  have  this 
condition.  Unless  the  womb  is  so 
flexed  as  to  prolong  menstruation 
greatly  or  cause  tmdue  pain  and 
cramps,  a  tipped  womb  can  usually 
be  Ignored. 


As  a  last  resort,  however,  it  would 
be  worth  the  gamble  to  help  as¬ 
sure  Lola  a  baby,  but  she  had  failed 
to  check  off  the  simple  measures 
first. 

Facts  About  Pr^nancy 

She  didn’t  even  know  whether 
her  tubes  were  open  or  closed.  She 
hadn’t  experimented  with  the 
“pregnancy  week,”  which  I’ll  de¬ 
scribe  below.  She  didn’t  know  It 
her  husband  was  sterile  or  fertile. 

I  asked  her  for  the  length  of  her 
monthly  cycle.  It  averaged  30  days. 
The  latest  modern  view  holds  that 
the  15  th  day  before  the  onset  of 
the  next  expected  menstrual  period 
is  the  most  likely  day  for  ovula¬ 
tion. 

Ovulation  means  that  an  egg  or 
ovum  ruptures  free  from  an  ovary. 
For  possibly  24  to  48  hours  It  is 
capable  of  being  fertilized  by  the 
male  spermatozoa,  though  some  in¬ 
vestigators  think  that  possibly  af¬ 
ter  12  hours  it  has  degenerated  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be¬ 
come  Impregnated. 

Thus,  there  may  be  less  than  a 
single  day  in  the  month  when  a 
woman  can  conceive. 

On  a  30-day  cycle,  the  16th 
would  be  the  ovulation  date.  But 
we  allow  an  extra  3  or  4  days  on 
each  side  of  this  day  to  cover  the 
so-called  pregnancy  week. 

liuppiiiFss  Founded  on  Facts 

A  woman  on  a  21-day  cycle  would 
thus  be  likely  to  ovulate  on  the 
6th.  A  woman  on  a  28-day  cycle, 
on  the  13th. 

The  vaginal  secretions  are  exces¬ 
sively  acid  in  some  women,  and  as 
acid  neutralizes  the  activity  of  the 
spermatozoa,  it  is  often  wise  to  use 
a  mild  akallne  douche  immediately 
before  marital  relations. 

Lola  found  that  the  next  week 
was  her  pregnancy  week.  She  used 
the  alkaline  douche,  and  became 
pregnant.  Nine  months  later  she 
had  her  baby. 

Thus,  a  little  "horse  sense”  saved 
her  an  unnecessary  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  and  an  extra  expense  of  at 
least  $350. 

I  don’t  mean  to  infer  that  sur¬ 
gery  is  not  valuable,  but  surgery 
shotild  always  be  the  last  resort, 
after  you  have  tried  the  simple 
procedures  dictated  by  common 
sense. 

No  reputable  doctor  would  advo¬ 
cate  surgery  until  the  common 
sense  measures  have  first  been  em¬ 
ployed.  But  there  is  a  dearth  of 
horse  sense  in  all  professions. 

Send  for  my  medico-psychologi¬ 
cal  bulletin.  “Facts  About  Pregnan¬ 
cy.”  enclosing  3c  stamped  envelope, 
plus  a  dime. 


DON  'raOMPSON  of  the  POST  DISPATCH 
at  St.  Iiouls,  has  run  Dr.  Crane’s  CASE  RECORDS  for  8  years,  for 
he  knows  the  average  American  is  not  quite  32  years  old  ( 1940  Cen¬ 
sus).  Newspaper  readers  in  1944  thus  don’t  relish  the  old-fashioned, 
prudish  treatment  of  love  and  marriage  problems  typical  of  1890. 
Your  current  readers  are  scientific,  modem  and  hungry  for  specific 
help.  Dr.  Crane  gives  them  Just  what  they  want.  Nearly  1,000 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  wrote  to  him  last  year  for  his  bulle¬ 
tins,  psychological  charts  and  advice.  Dr.  Crane  thus  combines 
“class”  with  “mass”  appeal.  Bishop  Page  of  Michigan  wanted  these 
CASE  RECORDS  in  book  form  for  use  by  the  churches  in  teaching 
young  people. 

KING  FEA’TURES  SYNDICATE.  INC.,  sells  this  "WORRY  CLINIC.” 
while  Dr.  Crane’s  other  topnotch  column  ’"TEST  YOUR  HORSE 
SENSE”  is  handled  by  the  TRIBUNE  NEWS  SYNDICA’TE,  INC. 


( Advertisement ) 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

(continued  from  page  14) 


work  since  1923,  and  joined  INS 
as  bureau  manager  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1936. 

Anton  Kamp  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
as  an  art  director.  He  comes  to 
Benton  &  Bowles  from  an  art 
directorship  at  O,  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
Inc. 

T.  P.  Barry,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
sales  manager  of  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.  He  joined  Gil¬ 
lette  in  1928  as  a  junior  sales¬ 
man,  and  since  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  district  manager,  director 
of  test  campaigns  and  assistant 
sales  manager. 

W.  A.  P.  John,  president,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit  agency,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  special  emergency 
committee  in  Birmingham,  Mich., 
to  direct  a  paper  salvage  drive. 

Arthur  Hawkins,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  department  of  Al¬ 
ley  &  Richards  Co.,  New  York. 

Albert  Earl  has  joined  Co¬ 
lumbia  Recording  Corp.  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

David  W.  Stotter,  copy  and 
account  executive  for  MacFar- 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice-president  and 
copy  chief  of  the  agency.  For¬ 
merly  a  key  man  on  the  copy 
staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mr.  Stot¬ 
ter  has  had  19  years  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  experience. 

Preston  B.  Porter,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Remington  Pand.  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  company. 
Porter  has  been  manager  of  the 
company's  photographic  records 
division  since  1932. 

■ 

Chicago  News 
Earnings  Up 

Net  earnings  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  were  $1,010,004  for 
1943,  according  to  the  annual 
statement  to  stockholders  issued 
this  week.  After  providing  for 
payment  of  $223,686  on  the  5% 
cumulative  preferred  stock, 
there  remained  $786,318,  or  $1.97 
per  share  on  the  common  stock. 

Earnings  last  year  compared 
with  a  1942  net  of  $462,348,  or 
58  cents  a  share  on  the  common 
after  preferred  dividend  re¬ 
quirements.  The  net  current 
assets  of  the  Daily  News  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1943,  were  $580,411  as 
compart  with  $457,968  the  year 
before.  Consolidated  1943  earn¬ 
ings  before  federal  taxes 
amounted  to  $1,985,546,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  record  for  any 
year  since  1928.  The  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  $1.25  a 
^are  on  the  preferred  stock 
were  maintained  in  1943  and 
dividends  totaling  $1.25  a  share 
were  paid  on  the  common. 

The  annual  report  submitted 
by  John  F,  O’Keefe,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  acting  publisher  in  the 
absence  of  Secretary  of  Navy 
Frank  Knox,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Daily  News  led 
the  Chicago  six-day  field  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  regained 
its  national  leadership  in  gen¬ 
eral  advertising. 

SO 


However,  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  warned  that  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  higher  taxes  and  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  may  bring  a 
recession  in  advertising  and  in¬ 
come  during  1944. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Releases 
Guide  on  WAVES 

“WAVES  Wanted,’’  the  latest 
campaign  guide  in  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council's  overall  wo- 
manpower  campaign,  was  re- 
leas^  this  week  to  aid  adver¬ 
tisers  in  preparing  copy  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  recruiting  job. 

As  the  council  explained  ear¬ 
lier,  the  need  is  great  to  place 
women  in  essential  civilian  oc¬ 
cupations,  in  war  plants  and  in 
the  armed  services,  and  this 
guide  includes  ads  and  ideas  for 
all  media  as  well  as  a  series  of 
do’s  and  don’ts  to  help  the  Navy 
get  its  necessary  62.4U0  recruits. 

Additional  material  and  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  procured  by  con¬ 
tacting  Raymond  Brown,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Birmingham  Dailies 
Rationing  Advertising 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
Jan.  31  began  rationing  adver¬ 
tisers  to  15  per  cent  less  space 
than  they  used  in  1943,  according 
to  a  page  one  announcement 
made  in  ffie  Feb.  13  issue.  This 
reduction,  the  announcement 
said,  amounts  to  30%  less  than 
what  leading  Birmingham  stores 
and  other  big  advertisers  had 
planned  to  use  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  February. 


The  newspapers  explained  that 
the  paper  shortage  necessitated 
the  limitation  program  and  that 
during  the  first  half  of  Febru¬ 
ary  the  saving  in  paper  had  al¬ 
ready  totaled  107,188  pounds 
over  the  same  two  weeks  of 
1943  and  221.346  over  the  same 
two  weeks  of  1942. 

“The  program  of  rationing  of 
advertising  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  continued  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  production,  due  to  shortage 
of  manpower  in  the  woods  and 
the  heavy  use  of  paper  products 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,”  said 
the  announcement.  “Rationing  of 
advertising  is  simply  one  of  the 
painful  but  necessary  sacrifices 
required  by  full  adherence  to 
government  regulations  in  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.” 
■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
In  New  Ad  Cut 

Effective  Feb.  8,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  placed  further  restric¬ 
tions  on  its  “help  wanted”  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  limiting  such 
ads  to  five  lines,  plus  one  line  for 
each  additional  type  of  job  up  to 
a  maximum  of  20  lines.  This  re¬ 
striction  follows  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Tribune  to  omit  all 
help  wanted  classified  ads  from 
the  Saturday  issue. 

As  a  further  means  of  con¬ 
serving  newsprint,  the  Tribune 
has  reduced  the  number  of 
classification  headings  and  sub¬ 
heads  from  754  to  255,  according 
to  W.  R.  Blend,  classified  man¬ 
ager.  "nie  reduction  will  save 
aproximately  one  page  weekly. 


War  Bond  Prospectus 
Ad  Used  in  4th  Loan 

Dissatisfied  with  the  War 
Bond  ads  he  had  seen,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Edward  Volz,  a  former  inva*. 
ment  dealer,  wrote  an  ad  of  his 
own  one  night  while  on  watch  in 
the  South  Pacific.  During  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  his  ad,  a  pros¬ 
pectus  offering  $14,000,000,000  in 
“City  of  Tokyo  Destruction  and 
Extermination  bonds,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Wisconsin  newspapers." 

Copy  follows  the  traditional 
prospectus  style  beginiUni, 
“These  bonds  are  FULL  FAITS 
AND  CREDIT  OBLIGATIONS 
secured  by  the  blood,  guts,”  etc. 

It  continues,  “The  issuer,  THg 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMEBl- 
CA.  a  corporate  body  composed 
of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Mil¬ 
lion  Free  People  . . .”,  announces, 
“The  contract  for  the  project 
has  been  awarded  to  a  combined 
group  of  well  known  contracton, 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Marines  .  .  .”  concludes,  “Ther 
are  offered  by  prospectus  only, 
which  prospectus  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conscience  of  every  trua 
and  loyal  American  citizen.” 


New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  (rf 
America  announces  that  the  fd- 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership:  Lewis  Advertisim 
Agency,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  S.  A. 
Levyne  Company,  Baltimoic; 
William  Hart  Adler,  Inc.,  CU- 
tions,  Inc.  and  Amos  Parri^  k 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

THE  OREGON  JOURNAl 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Reno,  Nevada 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

THE  HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


'Jtccvd^ia^ienr 

•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  restyled  to  save  newsprint  with¬ 
out  loss  of  reader  good-will;  others  were 
restyled  to  save  production  costs;  but  all 
wished  a  news  presentation  as  modern 
and  distinctive  as  the  editorial  content  — 
"A  package  worthy  of  its  content.” 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left  — 
and  many  more  —  were  restyled  by  the 
man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  said/'is  one 
man  who  really  knows  what  to  do  with 
newspaper  space”  . . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRafalgar  7-6885 
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Rnyder,  Gannett 
Executive,  Dies 
h  Rochester 

Publisher's  Assistant  Was 
65  . . .  Joined  Organization 
In  1923  .  .  •  Church  Leader 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16 — 
^roy  E.  Snyder,  newspaperman, 
pokesman  for  progress  in  pub¬ 
ic  affairs  and  student  of  mu- 
licipal  government,  died  here 
oday  at  65. 

Active  in  the  life  of  Rochester 
ior  the  last  25  years,  Mr.  Snyder 
ud  been  assistant  to  the  pub- 
isher  of  the  Gannett  Newspa- 
lers  since  1923  and  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
Inc. 

Although  he  was  known  in 
Rochester  mostly  for  his  activity 
in  behalf  of  progressive  politics, 
le  had  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  Unitarian  Church  as 
one  of  its  most  prominent  lay¬ 
men.  He  also  was  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  organized  labor,  having 
Krved  at  one  time  as  executive 
lecretary  of  the  Rochester 
Clothiers  Exchange,  a  post 
which  brought  him  in  close 
touch  with  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Wrote  Prayers 

Prominent  as  a  lay  leader  in 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Mr.  Sny¬ 
der  drew  up  in  1922  the  present 
service  of  worship  used  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  here  and 
in  churches  in  other  cities.  He 
also  was  co-author  of  a  new 
communion  service.  The  ses:- 
vice  has  many  choral  responses, 
with  music  based  on  themes 
drawn  from  the  liturgy  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

He  also  was  the  author  of 
nearly  40  different  prayers  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
church  publications  both  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Snyder  entered  newspa¬ 
per  work  as  reporter  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager  on  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Times.  He  later 
worked  on  other  Indiana  news¬ 
papers. 

In  1913  he  went  to  New  York 
City  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Research,  and  two  years 
later  came  to  Rochester  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  local  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research. 

He  resigned  in  1919  to  become 
nrst  labor  manager  for  Rosen¬ 
berg  Brothers  &  Co.,  clothing 
nanufacturers,  afterward  be¬ 
aming  executive  secretary  of 
®e  Rochester  Clothiers  Ex¬ 
change.  He  came  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  1923  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  defeated  as  a 
^didate  for  mayor  on  the 
wnocratic  ticket  in  1925.  In 
1931  he  was  City  Manager 
l*®gue  candidate  for  council¬ 
man.  losing  again. 

He  was  a  member  of  many 
Rochester  clubs  and  societies, 
serving  as  president  at  one  time 
or  another  for  many  of  them. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

V  ™asTied  Antoinette 

*•  Wilkin,  who  survives  him. 


Cuts  Classified 

As  a  part  of  its  program  to 
keep  within  its  newsprint  ai- 
lowance,  the  San  Francisco  News 
announces  that  it  has  reduced 
its  classified  advertising  to  one 
page.  Prev'ouslv.  this  depai't- 
ment  ran  about  two  pages.  Re¬ 
ductions  have  also  been  made  in 
other  departments  of  the  paper, 
such  as  reduction  in  size  of 
heads,  limiting  of  features  and 
editorials,  “boiling”  down  of 
copy,  etc.  Many  of  the  latter 
reductions  were  put  into  effect 
some  time  ago  when  the  pinch 
in  newsprint  began  to  make  it¬ 
self  felt. 

■ 

SDX  Sets  March  1 
Deadline  ior  Awards 

Deadline  for  nominations  for 
the  1943  professional  awards 
made  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
has  been  set  for  March  1.  Awards 
are  offered  for  excellence  in  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editorial  writing, 
editorial  cartooning,  radio  news¬ 
writing,  Washington,  correspon¬ 
dence,  foreign  correspondence, 
research  in  journalism,  and  cour¬ 
age  in  journalism,  the  latter  to  a 
newspaper. 

All  awards,  except  for  courage 
in  journalism,  are  offered  to  in¬ 
dividuals  on  the  basis  of  specific 
examples  of  work  done  by 
Americans  and  published  or 
broadcast  in  the  U.  S.  during  the 
period  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1943. 
Nominations  and  accompanying 
material  should  be  addressed  to: 
Professional  Awards  Committee, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35  E.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  The  awards 
consist  of  bronze  medallions 
with  accompanying  certificates. 

■ 

Daily  Helps  to  Solve 
Delinquency  Problem 

A  Youth  Conference,  inspired 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  and  attended 
by  more  than  500  high  school 
students,  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Chicago,  Feb.  11.  and  charged 
a  course  to  help  solve  the  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  problem  in  war¬ 
time. 

Delegates  to  the  conference 
outlined  a  program  of  action 
built  around  four  main  factors 
in  meeting  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  problem.  These  factors 
are  the  home,  school,  church  and 
community.  The  conference,  held 
in  the  city  hall  council  cham¬ 
bers,  is  an  outgrowth  of  adult 
efforts  to  solve  the  same  prob¬ 
lem. 

Early  last  fall  the  Herald- 
American.  at  the  suggestion  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  called 
a  conference  of  church,  school 
and  civic  leaders  to  organize 
the  Chicago  Conference  for 
Youth.  The  adult  conference 
includes  prominent  leaders,  rep¬ 
resenting  various  church  denom¬ 
inations,  labor  organizations,  fra¬ 
ternal  groups  and  civic  bodies. 

The  adult  conference’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee  is  headed  by 
Major  Lenox  R.  Lohr.  This 
group  is  seeking  to  diminish 
juvenile  delinquency  through 
proper  recreational  facilities. 
The  group  is  working  with  va¬ 
rious  organizations  to  prevent, 
rather  than  to  cure  the  problem. 
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The  latter  phase  is  being  left  to 
constituted  authorities. 

The  Herald-American,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  giving  editoriai  support 
and  guidance  to  the  adult  and 
youth  conferences,  is  providing 
the  adult  executive  committee 
with  headquarters  and  a  full¬ 
time  executive  secretary.  The 
Youth  Conference,  with  repre¬ 
sentation  from  129  public  and 
parochial  high  schools,  plans  to 
form  a  permanent  organization 
and  cooperate  with  the  adult 
group,  although  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  will  be  entirely  separate 
as  to  program  and  policies. 

■ 

Moll  Indicates  Press' 
Post-War  Role 

Pointing  out  that  an  enlight¬ 
ened  pubiic  opinion  is  essential 
to  a  prosperous  post-war  econ¬ 
omy  and  urging  newspapers  to 
sponsor  post-war  planning  in 
their  own  communities,  William 
J.  Moll,  executive  of  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell.  Inc.,  spoke  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Press  Association, 
Syracuse,  Feb.  11. 

“The  measures  necessary  to 
attain  a  post-war  economy 
worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  war  itself  has  claimed  can 
only  be  taken  if  we  have  the  full 
and  conscious  support  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “The  challenge  to  news¬ 
papers  is  to  provide  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  point  the  way  clearly 
and  daringly  for  public  opinion.” 

The  speaker  suggested  that 
the  papers  provide  for  appraisal 
of  local  pent-up  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  volume  of  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  for  retail  and  service 
businesses,  public  works,  prob¬ 
able  post-war  labor  supply  and 
local  restrictions  that  might  re¬ 
tard  employment  after  the  war. 

“America’s  prime  post-war 
problem  is  that  of  clearing  in¬ 
dustry’s  right  of  way  to  peace 
as  soon  as  victory  has  been 
won.”  Moll  stated,  pointing  to 
settlement  of  war  contracts,  re¬ 
conversion  and  disposal  of  gov¬ 
ernment  -  owned  industry  and 
goods  as  some  of  its  phases. 

How  these  problems  are  set¬ 
tled,  Moll  concluded,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  of  the  “tradi¬ 
tional  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.” 

Fr^  Eldean,  assistant  public 
relations  director  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  warned  the  asso¬ 
ciation  members  against  adver¬ 
tising  which  gives  the  public  a 
false  impression  of  an  early  vic¬ 
tory. 

■ 

Wide  Coverage 

Guinea  Gold,  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Guinea,  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  space 
conservation  yet  to  appear.  The 
American  edition  of  Jan.  16, 
consisting  of  four  8%  x  11V4 
pages,  carried  78  stories.  Mostly 
one-paragraph  pieces  in  agate 
tyi)e,  they  skim  the  cream  off 
world-wide  news.  Although  war 
news  is  featured,  news  from 
U.  S.  gets  wide  coverage,  includ¬ 
ing  such  stories  as  Clark  Gable’s 
automobile  accident  and  the 
freezing  of  the  social  security 
tax.  The  paper,  published  by 
Australians,  is  flown  to  all  parts 
of  the  front  lines  in  New  Guinea. 


Louis,  Adman, 
Buys  Station 
KTAR,  Phoenix 

Member  of  Needham, 

Louis  &  Brorby  Agency 

Gets  Newspaper  Outlet 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  Feb.  14 — 'The 
Arizona  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Republic,  today  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  its  interest  in 
KTAR  Broadcasting  Company, 
for  $375,000.  subject  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap¬ 
proval. 

Purchaser  is  John  J.  Louis, 
Chicago  business  man  and  Phoe¬ 
nix  winter  resident.  Louis  is  a 
director  of  S.  C.  Johnson  and 
Son,  Racine,  Wis.,  makers  of 
Johnson’s  wax  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Needham.  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  a 
trustee  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  director  of  the  Evanston, 
Ill.,  Community  Chest,  and  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  numerous  other  organ¬ 
izations,  both  civic  and  chari¬ 
table. 

Involves  50,000  Shares 

Transfer  of  the  77%  ownership 
by  the  publishing  firm — it  repre¬ 
sents  50,000  shares  of  stock,  will 
become  effective  within  30  days 
after  FCC  approval. 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  publishing 
company  and  publisher  of  the 
Republic,  said  the  sale  seemed 
appropriate  because  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  antagonism  of  the  federai 
government  and  the  FCC  toward 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations. 

In  purchasing  the  controlling 
ownership  of  KTAR,  Mr.  Louis 
becomes  interested  in  three 
other  Arizona  stations,  the  KTAR 
Broadcasting  Company  owning  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  KVOA. 
Tucson,  and  a  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  KYCA,  Prescott,  and 
KYUM.  Yuma. 

KTAR  is  a  5.000-watt  station, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  the 
KTAR  Broadcasting  Company  is 
the  sales  organization  for  all  of 
the  seven  stations  of  the  Arizona 
Broadcasting  Company  Network. 
’The  other  stations  are  KCRJ. 
Jerome;  KWJB,  Globe,  and 
KGLU,  Safford. 

Mr.  Louis  is  the  one  respon¬ 
sible  from  the  beginning  for  the 
program,  “Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly,”  the  radio  program. 

With  approval  of  the  FCC,  Mr. 
Louis  said,  the  policies  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  organization  wiU 
continue  as  in  the  past  and  Ri¬ 
chard  O.  Lewis,  general  manager 
of  KTAR,  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  his  ownership  in  the 
company  and  continue  as  exec¬ 
utive  head  of  all  operations. 

■ 

Papers  Assured 

Montreal,  Jan.  28 — The  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  today  quoted  M.  J. 
Coldwell,  C.C.F.,  leader,  as  say¬ 
ing  in  an  interview  that  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers  will  not  be 
socialized  by  a  C.C.F.  govern¬ 
ment  because  the  party  feels 
there  should  be  no  interference 
with  free  discussion. 
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JANUARY  LINAGE  UP  7.8%;  INDEX  AHEAD  11.2 


TOTAL  newspc^Mr  advertising  linage. 

which  had  b^n  tapering  off  in  its  gains 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1943  both  over 
1942  and  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index, 
recovered  in  January  to  111.2  on  the  index, 
an  average  of  the  month  for  the  past  five 
years. 

This  figure  is  the  highest  since  Septem¬ 
ber’s  120.9  which  was  followed  by  a  sudden 
drop  in  October  to  110.2  and  a  steady  de¬ 
crease  through  December.  However  in 
actual  figures  January’s  total  was  25,513,541 
lines  under  December’s  though  it  advanced 
7.8%  over  January,  1943. 

Since  the  same  month  a  year  ago  showed 
an  increase  over  1941  of  5.8%  and  stood 
on  the  index  at  102.9,  it  is  clear  that  this 
month’s  increase  is  not  a  freak  but  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspaper  space  remains  much 
in  demand. 

That  it  is  in  demand  in  large  part  for 


improving  business-public  relations  and 
selling  people  less  on  products  and  more 
on  working,  is  shown  by  the  strides  made 
in  general,  which  includes  institutional, 
and  classified  advertising.  The  former  is  up 
21.7%  over  January,  1943,  and  is  tops  on 
the  index  at  136.3;  the  latter  increased 
12.1%  over  the  same  month  last  year  and 
placed  second  on  the  index  at  123.3. 

All  classifications,  with  the  exception  of 
department  store,  which  fell  off  2.1%,  in¬ 
creased  over  the  previous  year.  However, 
since  automotive  and  financial  stand  on  the 
index  respectively  at  61.3  and  93.7  it  is 
evident  that  neither  have  recovered  their 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  status. 

In  addition  to  those  in  classified  and  gen¬ 
eral,  increases  attained  over  1943  by  the 
other  classifications  are:  display,  6.5%; 
retail,  2.4%;  automotive,  3.8%  and  financial, 
9%. 


1944 

Linage 

Total  Advertising — 

Tan .  101,891,805 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  127,405,346 
Display  Only — 

Jan .  76,901,005 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  101,820,381 
Classified — 

Jan .  24,990,800 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  25,584,965 

Retail — 

Jan .  55,409,691 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  76,433,314 

Department  Stores — 

fan.  .  22,606,853 

Dec.  '43-’42...  31,418.071 

General — 

Jan .  17,864,195 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  21,094,068 

Automotive — 

Jan .  1,570,910 

Dec.  ’43-’42...  2,949,785 

Financial — 

Jan .  2,056,209 

Dec.  ’43-’42. ..  1,343,214 


%  of  Elp 
1941  Isd^ 


94,488,243  107.8  lllj 
120,331,564  105.9  Ilij 


I 


72,203,581  106.5  IMi 
98,575.435  103.3  lOlj 


a 


22,284,662  112.1  IMj 
21,756,129  117.6  laj 


54,129,780  102.4  lOSj 
75,380,547  101.4  9U 


23,088,892  97.9  IQL 
32,377,758  97.3  «j 


14,674,173  121.7  IBj 
19,147,290  110.2  14U 


1,512,803  103.8  61] 
2,580,951  114.3  Mj 


2,056,209 

1,343,214 


1,886,825  109.0  91] 
1,466,657  91.6  & 


January  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON, 

.  OHIO 

1944 

1943 

Beacon  Joumal-e .  .  . 

635,213 

994,133 

Beacon  Joumat-S .  . 

283,339 

309,026 

Gr.and  Total . 

918,552 

1,303,159 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News 

511,356 

417,505 

Times  Union-m. . . . 

371,713 

296,778 

•Times  Union-S . . . 

253,812 

235,791 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,136,881 

950,074 

ALBUQUERQUE, 

NEW  MEXICO 

^umal-m  . 

288.583 

259,785 

Tribune-e  . 

327,710 

286,175 

Joumal-S  . 

69,766 

^,272 

Grand  Total  .... 

686,059 

614,232 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .... 

497,708 

431,488 

Joamal-e  . 

638,683 

585,298 

TConstitution-S  . . . 

338,360 

313,138 

•Joumal-S  . 

391,306 

356.537 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,866,057 

1,686,461 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Nesrs-Post-e  . 

674,099 

800,966 

Sun-m  . 

624,066 

644,362 

Sun-e  . 

933,553 

1,178,744 

•American-.S  ..... 

312,485 

307,863 

tSun-S  . 

454,188 

554,819 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,998,391 

3,486,754 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

.^e-Herald-m  .... 

470,557 

393,427 

Nw»-c  . 

676,253 

599,658 

Post-e  . 

371,202 

321,619 

tNewrs  &  Age 

Herald-S  . 

450,309 

346,796 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,968.321 

1,661,500 

BOSTON 

.  MASS. 

Record- Amer’n-m-e. . 

336,722 

339,812 

Globe-m-e  . 

624,443 

576,115 

Her.-Trav.  (See  Note)  726,481 

670,395 

Post-m  . 

531,169 

383,673 

•Advertiser-S  .... 

213,482 

250,268 

Globe-S  . 

425,287 

384,663 

tHerald-S  . 

518,531 

480,551 

Post-S  . 

219,453 

164,048 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,595,568 

3,249,525 

Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  Combination 

morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 

in  combination  with 

morning  or  Sunday 

Herald. 

Record  morning  is 

sold  in  combination 

with  the  American  Eyening. 

Linage  of 

one  edition  ia  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. 

501,058 

517,855 

Nkws-e . 

832,433 

993,255 

•Courier  Express-S 

348.683 

394,249 

(jrand  Total  .... 

1,682,173 

1,905,359 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  Note) 

639,664 

556.310 

Note:  Courier-e  ; 

and  Post-m  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

(<^urier-e)  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

(!aaette-e  . 

366,997 

352,356 

Caaette-S  . 

142,936 

93,265 

Grand  Total 

509.933 

445,621 

52 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


Tribune-m  . 

Sun-m  . 

tDaily  News-c . 

Her.-Amfr..e  . 

Times-e  . 

Tribune-  S  . 

Sun-S  . 

•Her.-Amer.-S  . . . . 


1944  1943 

1,177,895  1,053,796 
708,298  435,448 


DULUTH. 

MINN. 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  1 

1944 

1943 

1944 

Herald-e  . 

381,289 

294,898 

Nassau  Review  & 

News-Tribune-m  . . 

301,674 

231,007 

Star-e  . 

.100.790 

News- Tribune- S 

173,800 

99,394 

Newsday-e  . 

251,071 

Grand  Total  .... 

856,763 

625,299 

Grand  Total  .... 

551.161 

Timea-S .  100,054 


Grand  Total _  5,189,052  4,313,382 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  528,507  434,880 

Post-e  .  671,513  561,923 

Times-Star-e  .  853,809  683,386 

tEnquirer-S  .  563,504  504,495 


EASTON.  PA. 

Express-c  .  535,467 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  350,882 

Herald  Post-e  ....  349,486 

Times-S  .  148,812 


Grand  Total  ....  2,617,333  2.184.684 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m _  509.813  640,848 

News-e  .  423,827  494,244 

Press-e .  754,833  963,945 

•tPlain  Dealer  s.  . .  528,611  613,363 


Grand  Total  ....  849,180 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  377,938 

Times-e  .  461,542 

Dispatch  llerald-S.  186,886 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  394,702  296yH 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  H 

Chronicle-e  .  845,019  686,];] 

Post-ra  .  542,873  389,;)! 

Press-e  .  463,301  3«,ii) 

Chronicle-S  .  324,142  28SJI 

Post-S  .  280,964  19tltl 


Grand  Total _  2,217,084  2,712,400 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  799,251  742,259 

Citizen-e  .  414,873  374,962 

O.  State  -Juumai-m  317,802  270,314 

Dispatcb-S  .  387,009  300,119 

Citizen-S  .  158,177  130,107 

Star-w  .  58,652  52,932 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,135,764  1,870,693 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  819,748  650,989 

Times-Hcrald-e  ...  993,760  805.609 

tNews-S  .  342,768  291,599 

Times-Herald-S  ...  354,854  271,213 


Grand  Total  ....  2,511,130  2,019,410 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  395,369 

Ilerald-e  .  688,943 

Ncw.s-e  .  880,154 

Journal  Herald-S..  183,105 

News-S  .  212,498 


Grand  Total  ....  2,360,069  1,906,724 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  231,773 

Post-e  .  679,325 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  80,501 

Post-S  .  285,603 


Grand  Total....  1,277,202  1,095,197 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  334,328  288,314 

Tribune-e  .  392.862  350,616 

Register-S  .  198,960  201,077 


Grand  Total  ... .  926,150  840,007 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Times-e  .  589,539  663,983 

Free  Press-m .  462,105  634,549 

News-e  .  923,054  1.255,770 

•Times-S  .  362,367  365,412 

Free  Press-S  .  215,868  241,533 

tNews-S  .  475,960  557,292 


Grand  Total _  3,028,893  3,718,539 


Grand  Total  .... 

1,026;366 

919,604 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-ra  . 

515,597 

494,722 

Press-e  . 

519,948 

499,593 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

190,675 

173,045 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,226,220 

1,167,360 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

750,790 

682,987 

Joumal-S  . 

216,765 

183,717 

Grand  Total  .... 

967,555 

866,704 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND 

Journal  Gazette  m. . 

445,651 

347,304 

News  Sentinel-e  . , 

779,963 

647,430 

Journal  Gazette-S . . 

305,807 

268,764 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,531,421 

1,263,498 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

250,975 

193,598 

•Star-Telcgrara-e 

519,756 

496,156 

Press-e  . 

337,541 

226,876 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

244,652 

212,827 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,352,924 

1,129,457 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

414,666 

326,035 

Bee-S  . 

166,084 

108,069 

Grand  Total  .... 

580,750 

434,104 

GARY, 

,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .... 

738,270 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y 

Post-Star — See  Note 

309,912 

203,223 

Note.  Post-Star-m  sold  in 

oomtnna- 

tion  with  Times-e. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion,  Post-Star-m  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

505,081 

448,057 

Telegraph-e . 

388,486 

368,675 

Grand  Total  .... 

893,567 

816,732 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 

of  advertising  as  the  Patriot. 

HARTFORD,  CONN 

Courant-m  . 

418,873 

319,975 

Times-e  . 

1,013,690 

901,428 

Courant-S  . 

425,491 

333,219 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,858,054 

1,554,622 

EDITOR 

a  pui 

Grand  Total  ....  2,456,299  1,S1UI 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,008,655  71S« 

Star-m  .  779,939  SUM 

Times-e  .  665,378  SUM 

tStar-S  .  549,650 


Grand  Total _  3,003,622  2,24W 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m....  546.599  421, M 

Joumal-e  .  445.442  444jjt 

Times  Union-S....  266,919 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,258,960  1,0 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
Jersey  Joumal-e...  422,817  298,M 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  .  495,083  4»4 

No-te:  Tribune-e  sold  in  co« 

tion  with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of 
edition,  Tribune-e  only  is  given. 

KNOXSVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  337,907  34S; 

News-Sentinel-e  .  .  381,226  4023 

Journals  .  135,700 

News-Sentird-S  . .  139,121 


Grand  Total....  993,954  r 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune-e  .  386,992 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

Examiner-m  .  717,736  7— 

Times-m  .  .y .  824,843  1,0« 

Herald-Express-e  . .  619,512  63 


*Examiper-S  .  541,464  62, 


Grand  Total....  3,581,057  4,05 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m.  551,990 

Times-e  .  610,909 

Courier  Journal-S..  373,701  351; 


Grand  Total....  1,536,600  1, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  348,981  . 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader — 

See  Note  ....  349,021  M 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  and  U 
er-e  sold  in  condiination  oal^.  Lisslt 
one  edition,  Union-m,  only  is  shows. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Comm’crl.  Appeal-m  503,368  62, 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  347,571 

Comm’crl.  Appeal-S  279,461 


Grand  Total....  1,130,400  1. 


January  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


of  Elp 
1943  Igd^ 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

1944  1943 

L«ia.m  .  677,949  691,641 

Cr:  .  647,399  504,394 

Cjd-s  .  341,654  317,877 

106.5  l«9s^S  .  188,759  102.126 


107.8  iin 

105.9  m:. 


103.3  lOlj 

112.1  121J 

117.6  12U 


Grind  Total....  1.855.761  1,616,038 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


hitinel-m  . . 

HirDAl'C  •  •  *  • 

102.4  10S4  Stntinf  S  .;....  282,109 

foumil-S  .  474,126 


480,166  430,692 

1,026,478  1,013,410 


101.4  9U 


210,415 

475,616 


97.9  lOU 
97.3  JSj 


Grind  Total....  2,262,879  2,130,133 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


121.7  lUj 
110.2  1411 


'ribune-ni  .  415,318 

bar  Journal-e  ....  799,956 

.  294,820 

103.8  422.664 

114.3  Ml* 

109.0  911 
91.6  Ki 


294,856 

655,728 

263,452 

390,312 


N.  Y. 
1941 

251, iS 


43J«I 

686i:i 
389, ;» 

14ti«| 

2t3JI 

INM 

MWI 

ID. 

73U1 

55411 

52SM 

4vjn 


A. 

4ilMI 

44433 


Grand  Total _  1,893,795  1,833,829 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

-Jonmil  Courier.m.  300,796  253,251 

2Ua|ke*i5ter.e  .  651,735  510,056 

lltljst*r.S  .  203,006  167,354 


l.OStM 
’  29434 


It  of 


LIF. 


TUJi 


63Ul 


4.asM 

1,65431 


30731 
and  UiL 
Limfif 
bowa. 


Grind  Total....  1,932,758  1,604,348 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

.  317,372  267,901 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Sure  .  825,919  778,492 

GutttMn  .  470,911  491,652 

U  Preise-e  .  738,477  690,813 

U  Patrie.*  .  98,144  111,381 

Htnld-e  .  109,595  160,772 

IStandard  Weeltly.S  80,609  105,013 

L  Patric.S  .  111,160  107,248 


Grand  Total _  2,434,815  2,445,371 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

iPreis-e  .  368,509  305,366 

Stir.m  .  356,576  305,845 

Sur-S  .  147,051  111,398 

Grand  Total _  872,136  722,609 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Iinner.e  . . . . 
Tenncucan-m 
Tenneiiean.S 


559,856 

535,105 

342,314 


425,493 

427,707 

274,380 


Grand  ToUl....  1,437,275  1,127,580 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Led  |er.m 
Neart-e  . 

241,738 
123,948 


Cill-S 
Star-Ledger- S 


420,481  412,054 

1,107,628  1,091,034 
216,885 
113,856 


Grand  Total . 


1,155,537  930,661 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m.  886,664  745,420 

Iteme  .  719,452  524,339 

States-e  .  589,094  480,242 

Times  Picayune  & 

Statea-S  .  587,157  432,852 


Grand  Total..,,  2,782,367  2,182,853 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1,005,564 
714,797 


Tlnea-m  . 

Herald  Tribune-m. . 

!fews-m  .  759,802 

Mirror-m  .  346,331 

Journal  Ainerican-e  611,994 

Poet<  .  488,512 

SuiM .  874,109 

World  Telegram-e.  742,890 


898,653 

618,100 

784,638 

378,335 

650,381 

429,699 

758,745 

687,629 


LMlMTImes-S  .  926,710  1,023,255 


tHerald  Tribunc-S 


4MH)rewa-S 


639,180 

554,771 


699,602 

539,249 


637^}Cnt)r-S  .  225,853  240,998 

44^'Joamal  Amer.-S..  334,153  347,733 


Grand  ToUl _  8,224,666  8,057,017 

MEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

.  511,221  422,165 

*Ule-S  .  190,848  165,353 


Grand  Total _  702,069  587,51 

^  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Mxette-e  .  492,594  465,68 

.  OAKLAND.CALIF. 

rost-Enquirer-e  ...  426,446 

Tnbune-e  .  658,427 

Tnbune-S  .  293,340 


386,673 

729,731 

248,99( 


Grand  Total _  1,378,213  1,365,394 

.  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Wdahoman-m  .  426,846  345,87! 

e  .  500,692  436,311 

OUahoman-S  .  247,794  231,871 


Grand  Total _  1,175,332  1,014,07 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

1944  1943 

fWorld  Herald-e..  494,189  442,487 
World  Herald-S  ..  251,124  244,331 


Grand  Total _  745,313  686,818 

Non:  t*World  Herald  sold  in  com- 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only 
IS  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-d  608,155  462,846 

Star<  .  457,283  335,652 

Journal  Transcript-S  240,891  202,467 

Star-S  .  24,805  111,402 


Grand  ToUl....  1,331,134  1,112.367 
Non:  Journal  Transcript-d  publish¬ 
ing  evening  edition  only,  eifective  Jan. 
3,  1944.  Journal  Transcript-S  and 

Star-S  merged,  known  as  Journal-Star-S, 
effective  Jan.  9.  1944.  Star-e  publish¬ 
ing  morning  edition,  effective  Jan.  3, 
1944. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


(Evening  BuUetin-e 

708,003 

1,137,919 

Inquirer-m  . 

837,023 

1,034,553 

News-e  . 

415,073 

347,913 

Record-m  . 

670,871 

664,294 

Inquirer-S  . 

709,462 

569,082 

•Record-S  . 

398,241 

350,621 

Grand  Total.... 

3,738,673 

4,1(M,382 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . . 

522,700 

564,844 

Poat-Gazette-m  .... 

490,052 

562,047 

Press-e  . 

858,466 

804,503 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  . 

336,560 

269,862 

tPress-S  . 

386,291 

399,445 

Grand  Total.... 

2,594,069 

2,700,701 

PORTLAND, 

,  OREGON 

Oregonian-m  . 

545,188 

527,446 

Joumal-e  . 

584,643 

607,196 

Oregonian-S  . 

324,028 

320,191 

tJoiimal-S  . 

275,824 

173,360 

Grand  Total.... 

1,729,683 

1,628,193 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  1 

d. 

Herald-e  . 

174,504 

143,801 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bulletin-e  . 

847,510 

803,586 

Jouriul-m  . 

347,632 

330,743 

Journal-S  . 

266,504 

188,042 

Grand  Total.... 

1,461,646 

1,322,371 

READING.  PA. 

Elagle-e — See  Note. 

581,253 

496,844 

Eagle-S  . 

49,848 

41,092 

Grand  Total.... 

631,101 

537,936 

NtoTx:  Eagle  & 

Times-m 

sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one 

edition. 

Eagle-e  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .... 

739,176 

651,427 

Times  Dispatch-m. . 

546,454 

455,287 

Times  Dispatch-S . . 

291,087 

282,579 

Grand  Total.... 

1,576,717 

1,389,293 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

Democrat  & 

Chronide-m  .... 

788.975 

622.330 

Times  Union-e  .... 

846,852 

680,117 

Democrat  & 

(^onicle-S  . . . 

435,913 

368,498 

Grand  Total.... 

2,071,740 

1,670,945 

ROCKFORD,  ILL 

Reg.-Repuhlioe  . . . 

561,031 

493,383 

Star-m  . 

378,651 

347,613 

SUi^S  . 

185,597 

168,758 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,125,279 

1,009,754 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  . . 

265,494 

224,403 

Bee-e  . 

704,646 

575,494 

Union-S  . 

139,881 

100,798 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,110,021 

900,695 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-m  . . . 

428,143 

348,679 

Dispatch-e . 

641,612 

540,530 

Pioneer  Press-S  . . . 

317,198 

382,998 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,386,953 

y72,207 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m. . 

427,982 

415,722 

Post-EKspatch-e  . . . 

723,813 

711,269 

Star-Tiraes-e . 

476,452 

481,141 

(Globe- Democrat-S. . 

290,954 

316,438 

Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 

454,493 

478,941 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,373,694 

2,403,511 

f.  m 


IDITOR  & 


PUBLISHER  for  Fcbniary  If,  1f44 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Light-e  . 

1944 

1943 

472,419 

489,647 

Express-m . 

. . .  431,085 

346,774 

News-e  . 

662,159 

609,189 

•Light-S  . 

238,920 

344,242 

Express-S  . 

. . .  323,967 

321.642 

Grand  Total -  2,128,550  2,111,494 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  589,112  508,075 

Tribune-Sun-e  _  799,244  725,364 

Union-S  .  304,118  300,615 


Grand  Total  ....  1,692,474  1,534,054 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m  . 

517,677 

440,137 

hxaminer*m  . 

655,059 

644,232 

Call-Bulletin-e  .... 

511,498 

459,969 

News-e  . 

500,930 

503,328 

(Chronicle-S  . 

261,965 

224,821 

•Examiner-S  . 

426,967 

399,786 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

2,874,096 

2,672,273 

SCHENECTADY.  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

539,721 

480,703 

Union  SUr-e  . 

461,889 

386,593 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,001,610 

867,296 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

384,329 

347,566 

Tiroes-e  . 

507,518 

471,943 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

157,214 

119,884 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,049,061 

939,393 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intellig'r-m  . . 

443,752 

425,776 

Star-e . 

329,275 

223.701 

Times-e  . 

678,351 

662,911 

*l’o8t-Intellig’r-S  . . 

313,247 

393,032 

Times-S . 

279,529 

252,844 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,044,154 

1,958,264 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Tribune-Journal-c. . . 

262,476 

253,446 

Joumal-S  . 

137,302 

114,529 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

399,778 

367,975 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

600.696 

565,089 

Tribune- S  . 

232.258 

171,341 

Grand  Total  .... 

832,954 

736,430 

SPOKANE 

,  WASH. 

Spokesman-  Rev’ w-m 

339,520 

232,685 

Chronicle-e  . 

518,548 

402,254 

(Spokesman- Rev’w-S 

327,652 

242,193 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,185,720 

877,132 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  . . 

772,367 

626,265 

Post-Standard-m  . . 

429,142 

361,484 

•Herald  American-S 

362,357 

287,295 

Post-Standard-S 

207,102 

148,102 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,770,968 

1,423,146 

TACOMA, 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . . . 

515.644 

429,064 

Times-e  . 

382,023 

271,792 

News-Tribune-S 

231,458 

182,922 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,129,125 

883,778 

TOLEDO 

,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

205,965 

146,290 

Blade-e . 

642,408 

790,356 

Times-S  . 

306,911 

334,449 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,155.284  1,271,095 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m...  588.709  570,786 

Telegram-e  .  890,631  713,443 

Star-e  .  986,818  865,549 

Star-w  .  63,135  58,588 


Grand  Total  ....  2,529,293  2,208,366 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times 

(See  Note)  510,190  385.065 

Times-Advertiser-S.  99,528  80,809 


Gnnd  Total  ....  609,718  465,874 

Non:  Times-e  and  State  Gazette-m 
sold  in  combinatioei. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

kicord  (See  Note) . .  469,820  449,553 

Non:  Reoord-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribone-e  .  544.927  526,987 

World-m  .  506,574  486.288 

World-S  .  265,440  241,396 


Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,316,941  1,254,671 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  412,510  321.768 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


1944 

1943 

Times- Herald-d  ... 

895,707 

818,070 

. 

537,874 

496,066 

Post-m  . 

833,343 

698,957 

Star-e  . 

1,122,008 

1,340,420 

•Times-Herald-S. . 

398,366 

346,166 

Post-S  . 

331,405 

270,053 

(Star-S  . 

487,457 

499,239 

Grand  Total _  4,606,160  4,468,971 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP 


Mamar’ck  Times-e.  125,555 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  287,589 

New  Roch.  Std.  Star-e  360,196 
Ossining  CiUn.  Reg.-c  143,239 
Pt.  Chester  Item-e.  251,849 

Tarrytown  News-e.  163,919 

Ykrs.  Her.  States.-e  293,092 

Wh.  Plains  Disp.-e  413,209 

Peeksldll  Sur-e....  158,340 


105,895 

248,841 

316,653 

126,786 

206,324 

145,199 

272,679 

364,763 

147,867 


Grand  Total _  2,196,988  1,935,007 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e .  485,805  412,293 

Eagle-m  .  356,771  284,915 

Eagle-e .  426,295  339,190 

Beacon-S  .  292,424  244,817 

Eagle-S  .  202.781  164,603 


Gnnd  ToUl _  1,764,076  1,445,818 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegranv-m  .  474,364  416,607 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  534.152  474,548 

Telegram-S  .  258,213  219,733 


Grand  Total  ....  1,266.729  1,110,888 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Teleg.-e  600,418  601,840 

Vindicator  Teleg.-S  258,014  214,873 


Grand  ToUl _  858.432  816.713 

FiqarM  Supplied  by  PabUshers 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e  ....  198,675  135,339 

Home  News-S  ....  88,992  63.060 


Grand  ToUl  ....  279,667  198,399 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Sure  .  544,885  661,416 

Times-m  .  575.952  712.083 

Star-S  .  380.365  453,090 


Grand  Total _  1.501402  1,826,589 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  368,984  325,948 

Standard-Times-S  .  128,968  104,650 


Gnnd  Total _  497,952  430,598 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY  AND  'THIS  WEEK" 
JANUARY,  L944 
••‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Unafe 
66,987  lines  and  ‘‘(70MIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  31,164  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  ftdlowing  papers: 
Albany  Times-Union,  AtlanU  Journal, 
Baltimore  American,  Boston  Advertiser, 
Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal- 
.^merican,  PitUburgh  Sun-Telutraph, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Henld- 
.American,  Washington  Times-Henld. 

•••AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
66,987  lines  in  the  Buffalo  (Tourier  Ex¬ 
press,  Qeveland  Plain  Dcider,  Phil^eL 
phia  Record;  64,987  lines  in  the  Miami 
Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
66,787  lines  and  ‘‘COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  31,164  lines  in  the  Los  Angcl« 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer;  66,787  lines 
in  Portland  Oregonian. 

••THIS  WEEK”  Linage  34,673  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Dallas 
News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  SUr, 
Mem^is  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star.  29,179  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  35,260  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal. 
S.in  Francisco  (Chronicle,  Spokane 
Sp<*esman  Review. 
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(J^bituarp 


SLOAN  TAYLOR,  47,  aviation 

editor  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News  since  1930, 
died  at  New  York  Hospital  Feb. 
11  after  a  brief  illness.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  flying  began  in  the  last 
war  when  he  served  as  a  balloon 
officer,  and  since  he  had  written 
for  the  New  York  Graphic,  New 
York  Journal,  and  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Ralph  Woods,  65,  Tacoma, 
Wash,  attorney  who  with  his 
brother  once  helped  publish  the 
Wenatchie  ( Wash. )  Daily  World 
and  was  still  part  owner  in  the 
company,  died  Feb.  7  after  a 
short  illness. 

Payton  Tooke  Anderson,  Sr.. 
70,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Macon  ( Ga. )  Telegraph  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  Feb.  8  in  Macon 
Hospital. 

Archibald  Allan,  76,  retired 
newspaper  cartoonist,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Detroit  after  a  year’s 
illness.  He  joined  the  Detroit 
News  staff  in  1899  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  paper,  on 
and  off,  for  50  years.  He  also 
worked  as  an  artist  for  the 
Free  Press  and  the  Times. 

Alex.  T.  Stewart,  45,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Colonist,  died  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  Feb.  10  after  suffering 
a  stroke  a  few  days  previously. 
He  was  a  well  known  figure  in 
newspaper  circles  in  Western 
Canada  and  last  fall  in  Seattle 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

Dwight  E.  Blackmer,  69,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Memphis  (Mich.) 
Bee  since  1911,  died  at  his  res¬ 
idence  Feb.  10.  Blackmer  form¬ 
erly  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Hillsdale  County,  Mich. 

Frank  L.  Vanness,  79,  na¬ 
tionally  known  painter  and 
formerly  affiliated  with  the  art 
departments  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  old  New  York 
World,  died  Feb.  8  at  his  home 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  One  of  his 
paintings  is  in  the  national 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

Stewart  V.  MAcGnxivRAY,  70, 
New  York  and  California  news¬ 
paper  editor  for  more  than  a 
half-century,  died  at  Los  Angeles 
Feb.  8.  He  had  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen  and  the  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard-Union,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  Morning  Press, 
Santa  Barbara  Independent  and 
Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian, 
and  for  nine  years  was  attached 
to  the  ed’^or’fll  s^aff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express, 
m 

Fla.  Daily  Wins  Point  on 
OPA  News  Rationing 

A  front-page  editorial  In  the 
Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  News  Feb.  3, 
which  criticized  the  local  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board’s 
suppression  of  the  names  of  gas- 
olhie  rationing  violators,  brought 
an  avalanche  of  approving  let¬ 
ters  and  telephone  calls  from 
readers  and  a  quick  change  of 
viewpoint  on  the  part  of  OPA 
officials. 


Several  days  later  the  OPA 
revealed  the  names  of  the  vio¬ 
lators  and  the  penalties  imposed. 

Headed  “Cooperation  or  News 
Suppression?’’  the  editorial  said 
in  part: 

“Of  all  the  agencies  receiving 
space  week  after  week  .  .  .  none 
has  received  more  than  the  OPA 
and  the  local  Rationing  Board. 
Many  times  these  items  had  little 
actual  news  value,  but  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  OPA  or  local 
board,  they  were  given  space. 

“This  week  the  board  and  its 
gas  panel  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  a  bit  of  cooperation  to 
the  pre.ss  by  giving  out  a  news 
story  of  general  local  interest 
and  what  did  they  do?  They 
REFUSED  to  give  out  the  news 
regarding  the  gasoline  rationing 
violators  who  were  found  guilty 
by  State  OPA  investigators.” 

T.  S.  Brooks,  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  said  that  investiga¬ 
tion  show^  the  withholding  of 
the  names  was  done  for  political 
and  personal  reasons,  and  that 
the  ^itorial  was  published  as 


a  test  of  public  opinion  in  the 
matter. 

■ 

Acquires  Daily 

A  controlling  inierest  in  the 
Monroe  Publishing  Co.,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  Strouds¬ 
burg  (  Pa. )  Record,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  Edward  J.  Breece,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican 
since  1924.  Breece,  who  plans  to 
take  over  direction  of  the  com¬ 
pany  March  1,  also  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Phoenixville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity.  Present  officers  of  the 
Monroe  Publishing  Co.  are  C.  A. 
Frantz,  president;  N.  A.  Frantz, 
secretary,  and  S.  P.  Frantz, 
treasurer. 

■ 

Joins  Four  A's 

Ambro  Advertising  Agency, 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cdsh  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


_ Special  Notice _ 

DEAB  EDITOB  A  PUBLISHER— The 
foIkH  of  iny  home  town  have  bought  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  War  Bonds, 
and  bank  deposits  are  up  $8,000,000 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Know  anybody 
got  anything  they  want  to  sell)  L.  M. 
Nichols,  Record,  Bristow,  Oklahoma. 


I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  ad* 
vertisement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  “Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

FOB  AaGBESSrVB~ PUBLISHER  or 
substniitial  newspaper  man  with  pub¬ 
lishing  ambition — two  inlluential  re¬ 
spected  weeklies  in  Hast.  I’nnted  in 
one  modern  well  equipped  plant.  1943 
grots  including  job  printing  over 
$80,000.00  net  would  show  35%  re¬ 
turn  on  asking  price.  Box  1185,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

CALIFORNIA  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 

Ksiablished  thirty  years.  Alone  in 
coast  field.  ABC.  Pull  price  $35,000 
— all  cash.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
li'her. 

PENNSYLVANIA  NEWSPAPER 

gro'sing  $55,000  averaging  15  per  cent 
of  purchase  price.  Down  payment, 
$30,000.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nawspapars  Wanted 

SMALL-CITY'DAILTlir East  wanted 
for  purchase  by  working  news-men 
with  capital.  Box  1188,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  Tork. 


1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  Tork  18,  N.  T. 


_ Newspaper  Erokers 

BuTEHS— Sellers  Waitingt  Why 
not  get  togethetf  Cover  all  sutes — 40 
years  experience  get  results. 

k  L  KIMCSION  AtENCr 

Nitiisst  Nswtssitr  Irsksrt 

S07  Gillstl  laks  6411  Evilya  Orirt 

'--Stas.  —  tv'mssvillt  8.  F!::i'i 


Mechanical  Eqnipment  Wanted 
DUPLEX'“6B~6b88  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS,  printing  8  pages.  State  age, 
serial  number  and  beat  price.  Box  019, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Gosa  preaa,  tingle  width  (two  pagea 
wide).  134(  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  rnt-olT  or  deck  for  saina. 
Oiv  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  baying,  sell- 
ing.  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  D.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Keighner  Agency.  Nashville.  Mich. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPEBTIES 
SALES  —  PURCHASES  —  VALUA¬ 
TIONS.  All  matters  confidential. 
L.  P.  Likely,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  Tork. 
W.  H.  GLbVEB  00^“ VENTURX; 
OALIP.  Confidential  data  on  newspa¬ 
per  propertiaa  weal  of  Chicago. 


Hnip  Wantnd 
Administrative 

AVAILABLE.  Editor  and  pnblisber. 
Newspaper  executive  experienced  all 
phases  newspaper  operation  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  town  field.  Has  success¬ 
fully  operated  own  ^operties.  Well 
known  in  business.  'Thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  1  AH  classification.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all  propositions.  Box  1175,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Administrative  (Coat’d) 

MANAGER.  Capable  of  Bssumiiig  fsn 
responsibility  dsily  and  two  Ism 
weeklies  for  duration  of  war.  Priwm 
manager  subject  to  draft.  Mnat  bt  a. 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  publitklu 
including  labor  relations  and  Isborwtl 
tract  negotiation!.  Must  be  tboroaibb 
familiar  with  all  government  rtfile 
tions  and  their  application  to  aswim 
per  publishing.  Must  be  draft  eitnu 
Salary  $50  per  week.  Writs  exM 
ence  and  references.  Box  108$,  ^ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OrriCB  MANAGER  for  smsU 
New  Eiigisud  daily.  Give  sgs,  siyat 
ence,  references,  draft  status,  isliq 
requirements.  Box  1124,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

Hwlp  Wantnd 
Advertising 

ADVERTISiNd  ^DISPLAY  sBS 
MAN  for  aggressive  afternoon  Diilf 
located  Western  New  York  over  40, M 
circulation.  Enthusiastic  effort  i 
selling  and  servicing  more  importw 
than  copywriting  and  layout  M 
weekly  starting  salary — rapid  advi«s 
ment  to  higher  brackets.  Prrmsswi 
Consider  saleswoman.  Box  1195,  14 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


CAN  YOU  SELL? 

IP  yon  are  a  young  man,  can  at, 
looking  for  a  good  newspaper  s4w. 
tising  connection,  it  will  probably  yq 
you  to  investigate  this  advertissaal 
Deep  South  nun-war  boom  city  d 
100,000.  has  good  staff  position  tya 
for  right  man.  Permanent.  Wiis 
personal  information,  salary,  etc  » 
Box  1133,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPT  WRITER  with  proven  ibililr 
for  permanent  po*ition  on  promotsi 
staff  leading  southwestern  newsptpg. 
State  details,  salary  and  submit  tu¬ 
ples  with  application.  Box  1138,  R> 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  draft-prnnf.  rclitik 
man  for  local  staff  in  Western  Citjd 
20.000.  Permanent  position,  chasal 
assume  charge  of  department.  6i» 
full  information  including  salary  >i' 
pected.  Box  1186,  Editor  A  Pnbliikt 
ip  YOU  are  a  yonng  advertini 
woman  thoroughly  grounded  is  tm 
writing  and  layout  here  is  opporrtmi 
to  join  display  staff  prominent  IIIIm 
daily  in  50.000  City  near  Cbicagtiii 
handle  first  line  arrnunts.  ExnllM 
starting  salary.  Yonng  womts  tid 
agency  training  considered.  Box  lltl 

Editor  A  I^blisher.  _  _ 

^tTONAL  ADVERTISING  MAI  a 
one  of  West’s  best  small  dsily  new 
papers  in  fast  growing  rommiilq. 
Single  man  preferred  due  to  bowlit 
condltiona.  Those  with  weaknew  k 
gambling  or  drinking  need  not  imk 
Send  qnalifigitinnn  and  picture.  Ml 

1162,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher.  _ 

ONEOI^ TTTE  MTDDTEWEST’S  SM 
NEWSPAPERS  is  looking  for  u  A 
vertising  manager, 

THE  MAN  sought  will  he  versitilsal 
well  experienced  In  hoth  local  and » 
tional  advertising  and  willing  to  Wi 
working  executive. 

THE  COMMUNITY  offers  plessaatA 
ing  conditions  at  average  pries  InA 

PLEASE  WRITE  and  give  fnll  ds$l 
about  yourself  inrinding  expected  lii 
ary.  All  correspondence  confidestld 
Address  Box  1134.  Editor  A  Pnblii^ 
RADIffADVERTTSING  SOLICTTOf 
Somewhere  a  newspaper  salesmaa  ^ 
knows  how  to  sell  and  servics  !«• 
merchants  wants  to  get  into  rsdio.  1 
position  is  open  handling  snnoMW 
ments;  opporfnn'tv  to  create  p-orr«i* 
newspaper  owned  and  managed,  bl8 
bine  ontlet.  East  coast — write  fnll  pA 
tirulars — post  war  job  for  right  n* 
Box  1191.  Fd’for  A  Publisher. 
splendid'  OPPORTUNITY  for  H 
man  with  some  ropy  ability  serrlHN 
lat  line  aerniinis  and  creatinf  •• 
onea.  Poaitlon  i>ermanent  with  fiasW 
anriatinn  In  modem  plant  in  New  T# 
State  daily,  eltv  of  50  000.  Ooaj  * 
ary.  Write  fully  regarding  expertl* 
refereneea.  age.  draft,  family  and  W 
ary  Bny  1047,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr, 


EDITOR  tk  PUBLISHER  for  Fabraary  If. 
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Help  Wanted 
Advcrtitiof  (Coat’d) 
f ANTED  IMMEDIATELY  “aDVE^ 
ami  L.  MAN  who  li  u  tjood  saleamaii, 

Kood  layouts. 
”  “'•“fennanpnt.  Progressive  well  estsh- 
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p^yiyermsueill.  coo. .r  ore.  .0,0,.- 

nsl  h*  I  !>•*''**  midwest  daily  in  town  of  12,000. 
I>ublmku.|t‘”  ‘'*®'  starting  salary, 
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box  1174,  liditor  ii  Pub- 


WANTED  SERVICE  MAN — Opening 
lor  reliable  advertising  man  to  service 
itwspspers  with  the  Qet  Acquainted 
plans  featuring  cartoons  of  the  home 
folks.  Business  is  good  with  post-war 
apsnsion  a  certainty.  Duties  include 
ksndling  of  details,  showing  papers 
kow  to  obtain  maximum  results.  Does 
sot  include  .veiling  of  accounts.  Oive 
.  experience,  photo  in  replying. 
The  Postlethwaite  Co.,  344  B.M.A. 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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Help  Wanted 

Editorial 

CAPABLE  MANAQINO  EDITOR,  good 
desk  executive  and  writer,  wanted  by 
svening  daily  in  fast-growing  Massa- 
diasetts  city  of  18,000.  Good  non- 
duration  job  awaits  right  man.  This 
paper  advances  or  graduates  men  to 
netropolitan  flelds.  Good  working 
conditions  and  pay.  Send  photo. 
State  salary.  Box  1140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 
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COPT  READER  —  Feature  Writer 
wanted  by  progressive  daily  in  North- 
im  Illinois.  Speed  and  accuracy  ea- 
lential.  Job  permanent  with  chance 
for  advancement.  Write  all  details, 
tifinf  salary  expected.  Box  1128, 

Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

DESK  MAN;  telegraph;  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Small  afternoon  daily,  town 
8,000.  Capable  writer.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  first  letter.  Sal¬ 
ary  $40.  Address  Catskill  Daily  Mail, 
Cstskill,  X.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  OB  WOMAN 

for  general  reporting,  including  court¬ 
house,  police,  etc.,  on  morning  AD 
daily,  town  12,000;  circulation  10,- 
500.  Climate  dry  and  living  costs 
moderate.  Box  1199,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  MAN  to  head 
news  department  of  southern  daily  in 
city  of  20,000.  One  who  could  pinch 
hit  also  as  editorial  writer  preferred. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
right  man.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  wanted  for  top¬ 
flight  monthly  published  Washington, 
D.  0.;  must  be  man  who  has  consider- 
ihle  trade  union  experience  on  policy¬ 
making  level,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  journalism,  able  writer,  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  secure  excellent  articles  and 
handle  art  and  production  details. 
Well-paid  position;  some  prospect  bnt 
no  guarantee  of  postwar  employment. 
Please  de.'cribe  your  labor  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  in  full  detail.  All 
replies  will  he  treated  as  confidential. 
Box  1189.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  general  newt 
reporting.  Permanent.  H.  R.  Winsor, 
Ledger.  Canton.  Illinois. 
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HEWS  WRITER  for  newt  department 
60.000  watt  regional  station  In  roiddia 
west.  Immediate  opening,  possibilitiei 
for  advancement.  News  experience 
necessary.  State  minimum  salary. 
Box  1185.  Editor  A  Pnblitber. 
XEPORTER  WANTBD-^ii  faateat 
growing  daily  in  West.  Wide  experi- 
.  nee  not  necessary  but  must  hawa  snrea 
background  in  reportorial  work.  State 
tnalifications  in  first  letter  and  send 
piefBTe.  Job  open  Immediately  if 

jjeslify.  Box  1188,  Editor  A  PnV 

WANTED;  OOMPETENT~NEWgpX 
PEE  MAN  for  editorial  work  (mainly 
•esk.  page  make-np)  on  leading  farm 
lewtpsper  In  Pae.  Northwest.  Some 
farm  knowledge  preferred  bnt  not  ea- 
•etitlal.  State  experience,  starting 

•alary.  NORTHWEST  FARM  NEWS, 
Bex  956.  Bellingham.  Washington. 
WANTED — EDITOR  for  morning  daily 
•ewtpiper  in  city  of  80.000  in  middle 
Ii**j  B-^Peoenced  man,  who  can  han- 
•Is  desk,  as  well  ss  make  outside  con- 
"•Os.  Salary  edvsnrement  op  to  in- 
full  details,  as  to  ego, 
tislifleations,  family  and  initial  salary 
••Wired.  Send  photo  if  posiible. 
Write  Box  1168.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

EXPERIENCED^ ^PORTER  who  is 
dehnitely  able  writer,  Boutherner  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  Florida  newspaper.  Box 

1183,  Editor  A:  Publisher.  _ 

WANT^DITOBIAL  ARTIST  for  per¬ 
manent  position  on  Seattle  newspaper. 
Must  be  accomplished  photograph  re¬ 
toucher  with  newspaper  exparienes. 
Give  full  details  regarding  expsnance, 
age,  salary  expected  and  ,  include 
samples  of  retouched  photographi 
which  will  be  returned.  Write  to 
E.  T.  Stone,  Managing  Editor,  Saattls 
Poat-Intelligencer,  Sestiia,  Washing- 

ton. _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MAN,  editing,  rewrite.  Mid¬ 
west  technical  publication.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Not  a  duration  job.  Box  1181, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  REPORTER.  Experienced 
male.  Draft-exempt  for  sports-police 
reporter  job  in  Indiana  town  of  22,000 
population.  Starting  salary  $45.  Six 
day  week,  day  work.  Wire  collect 
Logansport  Indiana  Pharo.s-Timea. 
WANTED:  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for 
New  England  Daily.  State  experience 
and  salary  required.  Box  1200,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waated 
Machanical 

OOBIBINATION  P^SSMAN-STEBS- 
OTTPEB.  Duplex  tubular.  Morning 
paper  ex.  Sunday,  oiro.  16,000.  Good 
wagas,  ideal  living  eonditiona.  Wira, 
phone  or  writo  Shandy  Hill,  Pottatown, 

Pa.,  Mercury. _ 

COMPETENT  JOURNEYMAN  for  fore¬ 
man  in  six-Linotype  shop,  morning 
daily,  town  12,000.  Excellent  dry  cli¬ 
mate,  fine  fishing  and  hunting  nearby; 
less  than  day's  drive  from  Rockies  or 
Black  Hills.  Must  know  floor  work, 
machine  knowledge  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Box  1198,  Editor  A  Pub- 

^sher^ _ 

ONE  STEREOTYPER.  One  pressman 
situation  open  $48.00  weekly.  Write 
Air  Mail  John  W.  Ferguson.  Post 
Times,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
PBESSMANTsTEREOTTPEE  for  long 
established  Mass,  newspaper.  Hoe 
press.  Permanent  poiition  with  good 
working  conditions.  State  draft  statns, 
experience,  family,  wages  expected  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1086, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

STEBEOt'^ per,  duplex  tabular  near 
New  York,  steady,  good  salary.  Box 

1166.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Combina¬ 
tion  pressman-stereotyper  for  morning 
daily.  Permanent.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable.  Prefer  yoong  man  draft 
exempt  with  employment  release.  Also 
combination  ad  compositor  -  makenp 
man.  Permanent.  Both  jobs  pay  good 
salaries.  Low  living  costs.  Apply  J. 
D.  McCoy,  Independent  Publishing 
Co.,  Anderson,  Sooth  Carolina. 
WANTED  -^iNTEBTtPB  OPEBA- 
TOBS.  Union  shop.  Night  work. 
Permanent.  Top  wages.  Contact  San¬ 
ford  Selsam,  Timea  Recorder,  Zanea- 
ville,  Ohio. 


SitaatioRs  Waafad 
AdminutratiTa 

ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAO^ 
with  seven  years  experience  in  Daily- 
Radio,  and  allied  aetivitiea  desirea  a 
change.  Poaition  mnst  be  permanent. 
Army  don’t  want  me.  Box  1182,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ ^Litarory  AgRBcy_SRrvicR _ 

FEATU^  WRITERS — Magasine  ex¬ 
perience.  Opportunities  in  National 
Publications.  Bertha  KIsusner,  Liter¬ 
ary  Agency,  507  6tb  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

SitaatioRS  Wanted 

Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MAN— Age  39,  mar¬ 
ried — 13  years  newspaper  experience. 
Successful  display  salesman,  copy¬ 
writer,  layout  man.  Capable  executive- 
former  manager  who  knows  how  to 
create  business  and  good  will.  Under¬ 
stands  all  phases  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Used  to  mass  of  office  de¬ 
tail — experienced  handling  personnel. 
Well  qualified  to  assume  responsibility. 
Prefer  New  England.  Box  1184,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING:  Personable,  young, 
aggressive  mao,  proven  ability,  draft 
exempt,  seeks  post  on  daily.  Fourth 
Hucressful  year  with  large  Jersey 
weekly.  Wants  advancment  larger 
^ld._  Box  1196,_Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISINO  MANAGER — 45.  pres¬ 
ent  position  over  12  yrs.  sss’t  loeal- 
nat'I  mgr.  in  closed  corporation,  quali¬ 
fied  to  move  np,  24  yra.  experience 
North  A  South,  aalling,  eopywriting, 
nat’l  promotion,  organisation,  admin¬ 
istration,  detail.  $76  week,  leat  with 
bonus.  Box  1095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A  TWO-FISTED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  seeka  connection.  Experienced 
in  local,  national  and  classified.  A  con¬ 
structive  bnilder.  Box  1181,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  BIAN- 
AQEB  AVAILABLE:  Une  of  the  moat 
capable  managers  I  know;  thoroughly 
seasoned;  a  sound,  constructive  linage 
builder  with  an  enviable  cost  record. 
He  has  an  unusual  faculty  of  winning 
over  his  employees  and  inspiring  them 
to  exert  their  best  efforts.  That  is 
why  he  has  gained  consistently  for 
many  years  on  one  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.  A-1  character;  an 
analytical,  dependable  money-maker 
for  whatever  publisher  employs  him. 
lias  reached  the  top  in  his  present 
connection  otherwise  he  would  not  bo 
available.  Confidential,  of  course. 
Box  1171,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGER  OB  SALESMAN  in  $60- 
$85  weekly  bracket.  Middle  west. 
Highest  references.  Adman,  1738 
Kendall,  Madison,  WIs. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  MAN, 
over  draft  age,  20  years’  experience  in 
advertising  writing  and  selling,  desires 
permanent  position  on  paper  in  city  of 
50.000  or  over.  Experienced  on  all 
typea  of  retail  aeeoonti.  Indnatrions 
worker,  with  versatility,  ideas  and  im¬ 
agination.  Good  record  of  linage  pro¬ 
duced  and  maintained.  Excellent  ref- 
erencea.  Box  966,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN  or  advertising  copy¬ 
writer,  now  employed  as  reporter;  ex¬ 
perienced  advances,  press  releases,  fea¬ 
tures;  ex-serviceman,  23;  New  York 
only,  $50  minimum.  Box  1159,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE-AMBITIOUS  GIRL,  22, 
journalism  grad,  bnsiness  mgr.  college 
daily;  wanta  advertising,  publishing, 
newspaper.  Box  1100,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  gradnate,  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  record,  best  references 
from  outstanding  classified  medium 
(65,000  cir.)  wants  position  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager  offering  opportunity  to 
prove  ability,  ambition  and  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Box  1180,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


<^eak/frq  oF AUrSTAR  Per/hrmanceF 

It  isn’t  always  a  question  of  ‘*jast  getting  a  job,” 
but  of  getting  the  ONE  JOB  you  WANT — where 
you  want  it  at  the  right  salary — a  “star”  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  to  locate  specialized  help 
who  will  gear-in  with  your  ideas  and  exactions 
as  an  employer.  You  want  “stars,”  with  a  talent- 
sparkle.  This  page  fits  BOTH  angles. 
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SitRatiens  Wanted 

Circuliti  n 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Age  40, 

draft  exempt — 2u  years  experience  on 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tions.  5  years  circulation  manager — 
full  knowledge  of  A.B.O.  Specialising 
in  home  delivery.  Small  merchant  and 
boy  promotion.  Excellent  references. 

Box  1179,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

CTBOULA^ON  MANAOEB:  Small  and 
large  city  experiences;  knowledge 
every  phase,  from  mailroom  through. 
Exceptional  record  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Age,  47;  excellent  references; 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

Box  1194,  Editor  A  Pnblishar.  _ 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  CITY  A  COUNTRY 
CIRCULATOR  available  at  onca — 20 
years  experience  —  age  38  —  perfaet 
health — well  educated — not  a  "float¬ 
er”,  11  years  with  pressnt  firm.  Box 
1085,  Editor  A  Publisher; _ 

SitnatioRS  WaRtRd— Editoriol 

AV^AILABLE  MARCH  1 
FEATURE  WRITER,  experience  with 
leading  N.Y.C.  Sunday  paper.  Ala* 
above  average  reporter.  Versatile. 
Snccesafnl  in  present  job  bnt  seeking 
change.  Have  certificate  of  availabil¬ 
ity.  Prefer  vicinity  New  York.  81, 

deferred.  Box  1172,  E.  A  P. _ _ 

EDITOR — Experienced  on  innumerable 
weeklies.  College  trained.  ’27.  Honor¬ 
ably  discharged.  Prefers  work  small¬ 
town  weekly  or  daily.  Box  1167,  E.AP. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER,  desk  or  fea- 
tnres.  New  York,  PbiladelpLia  area. 
26  years  experience,  newspaper,  maga- 
line.  Law  grad.  Draft  exempt.  Now 

employed.  Box  1096,  E.AP. _ 

JOUBNAI^M  GRAD,  21.  edited  Uni¬ 
versity  paper;  want  newipaper,  adver¬ 
tising,  related  clerical;  have  radio  ex¬ 
perience.  No  preferred  locale.  Box 

1118,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

JOURNALISM  MAJOR  WANTS 
WHAT  I — Editorial  Position 
WHERE  I — In  newspaper  or  magasine 
oflflee 

WHEN! — Immediately 
WHY! — Because  though  inexperienced, 
she  believes  she  can  write. 

Box  1145,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  managing 
editor. — Daily,  city  under  100,000, 
midweat  permanent  preferred,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  country 
weekly  to  metropolitan  press,  reporter, 
city,  sports,  telegraph,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  re-write,  make-up,  promotional. 
Now  editor  national  publication,  under 
50,  virile,  University  graduate,  Legion¬ 
naire,  speaker,  radio,  high  credit- 
eharucter  rating.  Salary  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  satisfying  connection.  Box 

1170,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  AN  EDITORIAL  BIGHT  ABM? 
ALL-AROUND  experience;  eight  years 
metropolitan  city  editor;  seven  years 
managing  editor  30,000  circolation 
daily.  Box  1168.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAFEBMAN,  24  years  old.  col¬ 
lege  background,  presently  editorial 
assistant  metropolitan  daily,  edits  own 
newspaper,  broad  knowledge  copy 
preparation  and  layont,  reportorial  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  with  post¬ 
war  potentialities  commensnrata  with 

abilities.  Box  1190,  E.AP. _ 

REPORTEH  with  metropolitan  dailT 
seeks  Job  on  California  paper.  Colleg* 

graduate.  4-F.  Ex-school  taaeber. 

_ox_1164.  Editor Jk  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  yonng,  female,  with  grad¬ 
uate  degree  in  Journalism  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  one  of  largest  metropolitan 
dailies  desires  Job  with  more  scope  for 
acknowledged  writing  tslenta.  Box 

1169,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

VET,  22,  winner  Journalism  edit,  h 
feature  swards,  currently  with  NBO, 
desires  mag.  or  newspaper  position, 
N.  Y.  area.  Box  1187,  E.AP. _ 

SitRotioRS  MechaRical 

BXPEBnWOED  PBESSBOOM  FOR^ 
MAN  available.  Age  48.  married,  raf- 
eeenees.  Wire  Charles  Wilkins,  161 
Sima.  Vallejo,  Calif. _ 

SitRatioRS  WoRtvd 

PnUk  Rels»i*as 

EXPERIENCED  BUSI^SS  WOMAN 
wanta  research,  pnhlie  relations,  post¬ 
war  planning  or  advertising  agenar. 
Intalligent;  common  sense;  sound  baek- 
gronnd.  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  B«k 
1088,  Editor  A  Pabliakar. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

A  PROVOCATIVE  piece  entitled 

“Advertising  in  Wartime,” 
with  the  unrevealing  signat\ire 
of  “Madison  Ave- 

Wor  Copy  nue”  appears  in 
xvrtwa  the  New  Republic 

^  for  Feb.  21.  As 

Cnticism  you  might  expect, 

it  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  criticism  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  companies  which  have 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  public  to¬ 
day,  but  are  using  space  and 
time  to  keep  their  names  in  the 
public  consciousness.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  very  critical  of  those 
people,  granting  that  firms 

which  had  a  wide  consumer 
market  in  pre-war  days  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  preserving  their  old  good 
will.  He  is  gently  satirical  with 
respect  to  outfits  of  which  the 
consumer  never  heard  before  the 
war  and  probably  never  will  af¬ 
ter  the  war  ends — organizations 
whose  major  market  is  to  “the 
trade”  with  finished  or  semi¬ 
finished  products.  And  he  is  not 
at  all  gentle  with  advertisers 
who  are  blowing  in  millions  to 
brag  about  their  part  in  winning 
the  war,  when  their  chief  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  spend  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  paid  out  in 
income  taxes.  He  quotes  a 
prominent  industrialist  as  saying 
that  “if  this  trend  kept  up.  the 
boys  in  the  foxholes  would,  on 
their  rehum,  be  forced  to  employ 
a  press  agent  to  convince  the 
public  that  soldiers,  too,  had 
something  to  do  with  our  vic¬ 
tory.” 

With  most  of  that  we  agree. 
As  this  publication  has  noted 
several  times  in  the  past  two 
years,  some  of  the  finest  copy 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  Amer¬ 
ican  print  has  been  produced  by 
writers  who  don’t  have  to  strain 
today  to  find  a  “selling  theme.” 
Their  stuff  is  spontaneous  and 
it  marches.  But  in  some  other 
instances,  it  is  evident  that  the 
advertiser  has  nothing  but 
money  to  spend — ^no  message  of 
compelling  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  no  transcendant 
share  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
They  fill  a  magazine  or  a  news¬ 
paper  page  with  guff,  sometimes 
embellished  with  an  arresting 
picture  for  which  the  puzzled 
reader  strives  vainly  to  find  an 
explanatory  relation  in  the  text 
That  kind  of  advertising  is  like 
the  sower’s  seed  which  fell 
among  the  rodcs.  It  will  flourish 
for  a  time,  but  it  will  yield  no 
ftuit  either  for  the  buyer  or  the 
seller  of  the  ^ace  it  occupies. 
We  hope  that  no  publishers  are 
counting  linage  of  that  variety 
as  a  permanent  asset  upon  which 
they  can  plan  for  future  growth. 


AGREEING  with  that  much  of 
“Madison  Avenue’s”  thesis,  we 
can  now  dissent  from  one  of  his 
most  important 
Ideas  contentions.  We 

Can  Bo  *  sentence 

_  , ,  or  two:  “It  seems 

to  me  that, 
though  wasteful, 
advertising  has  been  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  good  in  our  mass-pro¬ 


duction  apparatus.  It  has  sold 
the  goods,  and  that  has  been  its 
decisive  role.  Every  time  it  has 
left  the  field  of  selling  goods  or 
services  to  try  to  sell  ideas,  it 
has  been  wrong,  inept,  and  out 
of  tune  with  the  public’s  needs 
and  aspirations.” 

With  that  last  sentence,  we 
cannot  agree.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  failures  in  trying  to 
put  false  or  half-baked  ideas 
over  to  the  public,  but  the  fail¬ 
ures  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
idea  and  not  of  advertising.  No 
manufacturer  in  his  right  mind 
would  try  to  advertise  refriger¬ 
ators  in  Greenland  or  mechanical 
stokers  in  New  Guinea.  No  sane 
merchant  would  try  to  sell  ski 
outfits  to  Texans  in  July.  In 
selling  goods,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  know  what  ad¬ 
vertising  can  do  and  what  it 
definitely  cannot  do.  When  they 
get  into  the  field  of  ideas,  a  lot 
of  them  forget  first  principles 
and  attempt  to  load  impossible 
tasks  upon  the  back  of  adver¬ 
tising  media.  And  to  the  shame 
of  many  of  us  on  the  space-sell¬ 
ing  side,  we  are  so  greedy  for 
linage  that  we’ll  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  which  we’d  know,  after  a 
moment’s  clear  thought,  could 
not  possibly  do  the  task  ex¬ 
pected  of  it. 

Advertising  can  sell  ideas, 
and  we  have  the  hunch  that 
“Madison  Avenue”  is  worried 
lest  some  of  today’s  advertising 
will  succeed  in  selling  ideas  of 
which  he  doesn’t  approve.  He  is 
much  concerned  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  some  large  companies 
to  get  Americans  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  post-war  America  just 
like  that  of  the  good  old  days — 
which  never  were.  ’There  has 
been  quite  a  bit  of  that  sort  of 
“thinking”  in  recent  institution¬ 
al  advertising,  but  to  this  man’s 
mind,  it  is  just  so  much  smoke 
in  a  gale. 

The  shape  of  the  world  to 
come  after  the  war  will  not  be 
determined  by  ideas  generated 
in  advertising  agencies  in  this 
year  1944,  not  to  any  important 
extent,  at  any  rate.  Certainly 
no  number  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  for  advertising  incanta¬ 
tions  can  restore  the  status  quo 
of  1937  to  a  nation  which  has 
pulled  from  their  normal  roots 
more  than  10,000,000  of  its  young 
men  and  turned  them  loose  to 
kill  or  be  killed.  Those  men — 
and  women,  too — will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  the  same  view¬ 
point  when  they  get  back  into 
civilian  clothes  that  they  would 
have  had  if  permitted  to  lead 
the  existence  indicated  for  them 
in  1937. 

And  no  advertising,  whatever 
its  nostalgic  magic,  can  get  past 
the  inescapable  economic  fact  of 
a  $300  billion  national  debt,  the 
interest  on  which  alone  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  entire  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  memory  of  still 
yoimg  people.  Advertising 
might,  indeed,  build  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  resistance  to 
the  growing  encroachment  of 
government  upon  private  enter¬ 
prise  but  advertising  alone  will 


not  be  able  to  turn  back  that  tide 
if  private  enterprise  does  not 
back  up  its  advertised  statements 
with  concrete  performance  in 
the  public  interest. 

Yes,  indeed,  advertising  can 
sell  ideas,  so  long  as  those  ideas 
do  not  run  counter  to  the  facts 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  but  it  is 
as  little  able  to  stem  great  social 
and  economic  tides  as  King 
Canute  was  to  interrupt  the 
swings  of  the  ocean. 


THAT  advertising  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  here  and  abroad 
to  sell  ideas  can  be  abimdantly 
demonstrated,  but 
Some  a  few  examples 

Recent 

member  the  scrap 
Successes  crisis  in  1942? 

’The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  had  scared  up  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  thereabouts  to  do 
a  nation-wide  job  of  promoting 
the  collection  of  scrap  metals 
and  rubber.  ’The  means  were  in¬ 
adequate,  the  copy  was  poorly 
planned  and  written,  with  no  un¬ 
derstanding  of  local  conditions 
to  be  overcome;  the  organization 
to  support  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  inadequate. 

Natiurally,  the  first  effort  was 
a  miserable  failiure,  and  its  flop 
left  some  of  the  nation’s  largest 
foundries  in  desperate  shape  for 
raw  materials.  ’Then  the  news¬ 
papers’  aid  was  enlisted  by  the 
WPB  and  advertising,  backed  by 
enthusiastic  local  organizations, 
was  used  scientifically.  Enough 
space  was  employed,  and  the 
copy  was  directed  at  specific 
targets.  Within  a  month,  the 
bottleneck  was  broken,  and  it 
has  never  reciured. 

Take  the  sale  of  war  bonds, 
here  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  Advertising  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  sales 
tools  in  all  three  countries,  and 
while  we  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  employed  to  its  greatest 
efficiency  by  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  used  and  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  British  and  Cana¬ 
dian  governments  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  more  than  four 
years  ago  have  used  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  radio  advertising 
to  sell  ideas  of  every  variety  to 
their  peoples. 

Advertising  has  been  used, 
legitimately  and  successfully,  by 
industrialists  and  by  labor 
unions  to  educate  the  public  on 
facts  and  issues  in  dispute. 
Labor  unions  have  not  used  this 
instrument  as  adequately  as  they 
might  have,  it  is  true,  and 
“Madison  Avenue”  claims  that 
the  reason  is  lack  of  funds.  On 
that  claim,  we  ask  the  privilege 


of  a  vocal  doubt.  Most  of  tka 
large  unions  seem  to  have  fui 
for  whatever  they  consider  to 
for  the  good  of  the  order, 
they  have  not  used  adverti 
it  is  either  because  they  d 
lieve  in  it.  as  a  tool  of  the  . 
on  the  other  side  of  the  H 
or  because  they  do  not  wiihtf 
contribute  any  of  the  uniotfk 
finances  to  the  support  of  a  lu 
paper  which,  in  all  probabi 
is  unsympathetic  to  the  ui 
cause.  Both  reasons  have  pr 
ably  contributed  to  the  loss 
many  a  chance  to  win  pul 
sympathy  for  workers  in  la 
disputes,  and  recent  years 
seen  more  and  more  pure 
of  advertising  space  by  o 
ized  labor. 

No  one  can  deny  that  ad 
tising  has  done  a  magnifi 
job  in  selling  goods  and  .ser 
and  many  will  disagree 
“Madison  Avenue”  in  his  c 
acterization  of  it  as  “wastel 
Some  waste  seems  to  be  ine 
able  in  all  human  transact! 
lout  we  regard  adverti 
properly  handled,  as  one  of 
least  wasteful  of  comm« 
practices.  The  economies  it  p 
motes  more  than  offset  w; 
due  to  its  abuse  or  misuse, 
course,  like  any  other  tool, 
vertising  can  get  into  unsk 
hands.  It  can  also  be  used, 
an  axe  or  a  gun,  for  destru 
as  well  as  for  useful  purp 
No  one  would  abolish  the  axs 
a  tool  of  mankind  because 
one  occasionally  gets  his 
bashed  in  by  an  axe-swi_ 
madman.  No  one  would  1 
late  out  of  existence  the 
and  axle  because  40,000  i — 
tunate  people  die  annually  in 
tomobile  accidents.  And 
body  with  a  sense  of  the  re 
of  now  and  the  future  w 
want  to  handcuff  advert 
because  some  people  t 
are  using  it  to  nourish  f 
dreams. 

It’s  a  curious  thing  about 
vertising,  known  for  many  yi 
to  people  who  have  practiced 
art. 

It  can  multiply  many  ti 
the  sale  of  a  product  accep 
to  the  public;  it  can  also 
quickly  and  finally  a  pre 
which  the  public  doesn’t  1 
We  don’t  talk  much  about 
latter,  but  every  adverti 
man  can  point  to  little  pri 
burying  grounds  where  the 
ures — wrongly  attributed  to 
vertising — have  been  quietly 
terred.  Our  hunch  is  that  " 
is  true  of  goods  and  servi 
also  true  in  the  idea  field 
good  ones  will  flourish, 
phonies  perish,  with  advert 
accelerating  both  processes. 


A  month  of  American  giants.  One  of  Lincoln’s 
friends  once  said:  "He  knows  much  because  he 
asks  many  questions.”  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  finds  through  its 
country-wide  newspaper  subscribers,  that  there 
is  an  unprecedented  national  demand  for  ques¬ 
tions. 


The  Stockton  Record  (28,662  E)  has  renewed  a, 
for  this  service.  # 

IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Febniary  19. 


When  the  Auto  Shows 
begin  again 


Don  t  expect  to  see  can-from-Mars  at  your  first 
automobile  show  after  victory.  More  likely,  the  new 
models  will  look  much  like  the  cars  you  know  today 


But  do  expect  many  things,  under  the  more-or-less 
familiar  lines  of  your  next  new  car,  that  will  be 
vastly  improved  . . .  due  in  part  to  the  progress 
made  in  these  war  years  by  the  chemical  industry 


Monsanto  Chemistry  will  be  better  prepared  to 
serve  the  automobile,  petroleum,  rubber  and  metals 
industries  in  making  the  great  new  cars  of  peace 
. . .  because  of  the  work  it  is  doing  in  helping  these 
industries  make  the  war-winning  products  of  today. 


Better  cars  all  the  way  through 
Monsanto  Chemicals  and  Mon¬ 
santo  Plastics  will  play  a  big  part 
in  the  better  models  you’ll  find 
on  that  better  day  when  the  autc 
shows  begin  again! 


count  on  it. 


Monsanto 


Speed  fhe  day  when  the  aulo  shows  can 
begin  again  .  .  .  Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps, 


Chemklus*-'Pl\stics 


wHrcu  skrvvs 


Mited  in  U.  S.  A. 


In  1943,  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year, 
The  San  Francisco  NEWS  carried  more 
space  and  more  accounts  in  the  general 
advertising  field  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
advertisers  and  agencies,  than  any  other 
San  Francisco  daily  newspaper. 
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